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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE LINES OF THE FIRST BRIGADE, 


Hatr-PasT nine at Aldershot on 
a dull January evening. 

From Gun Hill the twenty-four- 
pounder had pealed its warning 
boom away over the far-stretching 
lines of huts which comprise the 
Infantry Camp, and farther away 
over the desolate wastes of swamp 
and heath that lie in the direction 
of Crookham, Fleet, and Farn- 
ham. 

In the wretched little wooden- 
walled and felt-roofed hut wherein 
they chummed, within their regi- 
mental lines, Herbert Vere and 
Kyrle Desborough, having quitted 
the mess betimes, were idling and 
talking over certain affairs of their 
own, particularly those of the for- 
mer, through the pleasant medium 
of a box of cigars with brandy-and- 
water. Both the friends were in 
the flush of spirit and life, though 
Desborough, the captain, was five 
years the senior of Vere, his sub- 
altern, and both were handsome 
young men, fully aware of the fact 
that they were so, and also fully 
possessing that which a writer de- 
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scribes as ‘the unsought self- 
possession which is a sure sign of 
good breeding, not in England 
only, but everywhere else in the 
civilised world.’ 

Above the middle height, Her- 
bert Vere had a face and figure on 
which the appreciative eyes of more 
than his mother had rested with 
regard and admiration ; and though 
every muscle was well developed 
by the use of the bat, the oar, and 
the saddle, he was slender, and 
looked still more so in his mess- 
jacket laced with gold and faced 
with blue. With a small and 
closely-shorn head, compact and 
intellectual in contour, his features 
were delicately cut, and, like those 
of his chum Desborough, well 
browned by exposure in the famous 
Hampshire camp, where drill and 
other out-of-door exercises are in- 
cessant. Closely shaven, all save 
the dark moustache that concealed 
his short upper lip, he had a curved 
nostril, and much of resolution in 
a frequently-knitted brow that be- 
tokened pride, perhaps disappoint- 
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ment, and strong feelings and pas- 
sions unsubdued. 

With a brighter expression of 
face, and evidently of a lighter 
temperament, Captain Desborough 
had, like Vere, all the air of a 
linesman, but also that of a well- 
bred and well-born one. His trim 
and shapely figure was well set up ; 
his handsome bronzed face, with 
clear dark-gray Irish eyes; his 
jetty hair closely shorn and care- 
fully parted; the easy sit of his 
full uniform (for he was on duty), 
his faultlessly-fitting gloves, and 
heavy dark-brown moustache, were 
voted by the ladies to be perfect ; 
while a general air and expression 
of self-assured confidence and im- 
perturbable good-humour, and of 
being perfectly equal to any occa- 
sion that might present itself, were 
the leading characteristics of Kyrle 
Desborough, who was now loung- 
ing back on a hard Windsor chair, 
and, with his heels planted on an 
overland trunk, was idly watching 
the concentric rings that curled 
from his havannah towards the dingy 
ceiling of their hut, an edifice which, 
despite the commanding R. E., was 
not at all times either wind- or 
water-tight. 

‘Such a bore,’ said he, after a 
pause, ‘that the untimely frost 
stopped the hunting this morning 
just when the covert-hacks came 
after parade too; so instead of 
having a jolly rush across country 
we've been reduced to dawdling at 
the club, and studying the Queen’s 
Regulations or the divisional orders 
—both about as lively as Brad- 
shaw. We got rid of drill on the 
common, however, as the rain that 
followed converted it, as usual, into 
a morass of black mud.’ 

‘ The frost was scarcely untimely 
in the first days of January,’ ob- 
served Vere ; ‘ but it stopped more 
than the hunting—my expected 
meeting with—you know whom.’ 

‘ Gertrude Templeton.’ 


‘Yes ; the ladies were to drive to 
Minneley to see the hounds throw 
off.’ 

‘But their ball at Ringwood to- 
morrow night may make amends 
for your disappointment.’ 

‘I hope so; yet I greatly missed 
her this morning. How that girl 
sits her horse !’ exclaimed Vere, as 
he prepared another cigar, with 
great energy. 

‘Yes; between Prince’s Gate 
and Hyde Park Corner, even in 
the most crowded day of the season, 
a more graceful or lovely rider will 
seldom be seen ; but— 

Vere’s eyes sparkled at the warm 
approval of his choice expressed by 
his friend, and then said, 

‘But what? Come, Kyrie, I 
don’t like duts,’ 

‘No more do I.’ 

‘Then what did you mean to 
say ?” 

‘Only that the mess-cook put 
too much cayenne pepper in the 
red-devil, and not enough of oil 
in the sauce tartare with the fish 
to-day,’ replied Desborough, still 
eyeing the concentric rings in- 
tently. 

‘Now, Kyrle, don’t be a hum- 
bug,’ exclaimed Vere, not with 
anger, but with animation ; ‘ that 
was vot what you were about to 
say ! 

‘You know what Adam wished 
for in the Garden of Fden ? asked 
Desborough, with an evasive kind 
of tone and a laugh. 

‘A helpmate ; yes.’ 

‘Well, but even with the Hon- 
ourable Gertrude you could not 
make an Eden of her Majesty’s 
camp at Aldershot, though section 
10 of the divisional orders does 
make special reference to the 
“ flowers and standard roses.”’ 

‘Now don’t chaff, Kyrle. I 
should not think of such a thing, 
but would send in my papers—that 
is, ifall goes well and on the square 
with me and my uncle Sir Joseph. 
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Yet I suspect your “ but” referred 
to something else.’ 

‘ Before the late London season 
was over ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Vere impatiently. 

‘ Well, old friend, perhaps it did. 
Tne season has ended, of course, 
in many losses and disappoint- 
ments—’ 

‘Barely yet to me,’ urged Vere 
earnestly, with all his assumed 
coolness, finding that his fresh 
cigar required much care and 
management, and much hard puff- 
ing, to make it work properly. 

* But doubtless to thousands, if 
that is any consolation.’ 

* By Jove, Kyrle, I don’t quite 
understand you !’ said Vere, shad- 
ing his dark eyes, and sharply 
scanning his friend by the light of 
the table-lamp. ‘You have some 
arritre-pensée—what is it?’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Desborough, 
who, not being in love, and not 
believing much, perhaps, in such 
an emotion, usually adopted a tone 
of banter in reference to what he 
termed ‘ the same old game,’ ‘ you 
know I spent three days last week 
in town—that “ great mart, where 
souls are exchanged for gold, and 
hearts are regarded as less valuable 
than stock.” I was doing Regent 
Street and Bond Street with my 
pretty cousins, and learning the 
expense of keeping a wife— 

*Do stop this banter, Kyrle,’ 
said Vere, throwing down his cigar 
petulantly, ‘and say what you have 
to say.’ 

‘Well, old fellow, excuse me ; I 
was, indeed, loth to say what I 
heard ; but it was something about 
Gertrude Templeton.’ 

‘And this something ?’ demanded 
Vere, with lips that became com- 
pressed. 

‘Was her engagement—let us 
call it alleged engagement.’ 

‘And your authority, Desbo- 
rough ?’ asked the other, in a low 
but concentrated tone. 


‘Big Jocelyn Derinzy of the 
Guards,’ 

‘The tall idiot who is here on 
the divisional staff?’ 

‘Yes; he has been allowing it 
to be distinctly inferred, by admis- 
sions at his club and at the Senior, 
that she is engaged.’ 

‘To whom ?” 

‘ Himself.’ 

‘Can the man be such an utter 
snob ?” 

Kyrle Desborough could see 
that Vere’s moustache seemed to 
bristle and quiver, though his lips 
were tightly compressed ; that his 
brow had grown darker as he lis- 
tened; and that when he spoke 
there came into his voice a dry and 
hard tone, which told of intense 
feeling and strong passions, barely 
repressed by good breeding and the 
power of will. 

‘Excuse me in telling you this ; 
but, my dear fellow, how do yuu 
stand with the lady herself ?” 

‘I scarcely know,’ replied Vere 
gloomily, and applying himself to 
the brandy-and-water. 

‘Well, don’t wear your heart on 
your sleeve for daws to peck at. 
Even her elder sister Maud has 
said something of this matter to 
my cousins; and we must not for- 
get that Derinzy is next heir to the 
viscount his grandfather.’ 

‘Maud is cold and hard and 
proud.’ 

‘Yes, and she must be a mild 
thirty now. I don’t think she ever 
was younger—seems never to have 
been a girl; yet, by Jove, she 1s 
handsome still !—a Templeton of 
Ringwood couldn’t be otherwise. 
Hertwo sisters are so much younger 
that there must have been a ten 
years’ gap in the family—deaths, 
perhaps, as Gertrude is twenty and 
Rosamund just eighteen; so say 
Burke and Debrett.’ 

‘Lady Templeton’s stud-books,’ 
said Vere bitterly. ‘ By carrying 
her tuft-hunting schemes too far 
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she entangled a young earl in his 
minority for Maud—at least so 
Toby Finch of ours told me; but 
guardians interfered, and Maud’s 
prospects have been marred ever 
since ; hence she has become bitter 
as a salted olive now. Ah, Kyrle, 
had I a fortune such as you pos- 
sess, with what confidence it would 
inspire me !’ 

‘And such transcendent merit 
it would give you in the dowager’s 
eyes. So the world wags! But 
you have expectations, Vere— 
every fe!low has.’ 

‘Expectations? True; my uncle 
Sir Joseph is good and kind to me ; 
I may be his heir to all, but can- 
not say.’ 

‘Is not the old gentleman ill ? 
asked Desborough encouragingly. 

‘Yes, nigh unto death.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘At Mentone.’ 

‘And you don't know how his 
will stands ?” 

‘Don’t know even that he has 
made one; but I have written to 
his agents for some possible infor- 
mation.’ 

‘And you have never spoken 
distinctly to Gertrude, with all your 
opportunities ?” 

‘No; my position with her mo- 
ther seems so hopeless. Why the 
deuce did she ask me, six weeks 
ago, to this affair at Ringwood Hall 
to-morrow night ?’ 

‘ Because, six weeks ago, ere she 
left town for Hants, matters had 
not taken so decided a turn. For 
one opportunity in town you have 
had ten here, and your attentions 
to Gertrude have since been un- 
deniable. There was the general’s 
fancy dress calico-ball ; and then, 
at the last game of polo in the park 
close by, a mole might have seen 
how matters stood, and certainly 
the fair Maud did.’ 

‘ Her eyes are everywhere.’ 

‘On the admirers of her sisters, 
at all events.’ 


‘ How can you be so insensible 
to the attractions of Rosamund ?” 
asked Vere, after a pause, during 
which they had smoked and sipped 
for some tite in silence. 

Desborough laughed at the ques- 
tion, and, though totally devoid of 
vanity, said, 

‘Do you really think the little 
girl is fond of me?” 

‘Yes; it is painfully, foolishly 
palpable.’ 

‘Now, Vere, I am a modest fel- 
low, and cannot think so ; at least 
I was once—’ 

‘Until your lady - worshippers 
robbed you of the virtue.’ 

‘ Nay, but as I have not a coro- 
net, and see how you stand with 
Mére Templeton, I am studiously 
indifferent to the attractions of her 
youngest born,’ replied the hand- 
some but heedless fellow, laughing 
at some conceit of his own, and 
displaying a row of teeth a belle 
might envy. 

‘It is patent—perhaps too ab- 
surdly patent, particularly to her 
sisters—how that girl loves you,’ 
urged Vere; ‘hence your invita- 
tion-card for to-morrow is a puzzle 
to me.’ 

‘Well?’ said the other, toying 
with his moustache and laughing, 
as if the idea amused him. 

‘Would you not like such a girl 
for a wife ?’ 

*None more creditable, even in 
London; but I should prefer her 
for a sister or sister-in-law ; but as 
for a wife, with that noble thun- 
der-cloud Lady Templeton for a 
mother-in-law, I would rather be 
excused. Besides, after your little 
experiences, I have not the courage 
to come forward.’ 

Desborough could then little 
foresee where and how the secret 
regard he laughed at was to 
end. 

‘ But can it be credible,’ he said, 
‘what I heard in town, that the 
horrible old woman (excuse my 
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calling your proposed relative by 
such a term) means, don gré mal gré, 
to marry that blooming young girl 
to Sir Ayling Aldwinkle ?’ 

‘Who is he?” 

‘ Baronet of Winklestoke—a ven- 
erable duffer, who was much on 
the staff of the family in town.’ 

‘I have barely heard of him.’ 

‘ Well, the old fellow—he is sixty 
if he is a day—was an admirer of 
Lady Templeton’s long ago.’ 

‘ How long?’ 

‘Don’t know; long before flint- 
locks went out of fashion ; and now 
she wishes to secure him for Rosa- 
mund. Toby Finch was cover- 
shooting at his place in Bucks, and 
says his cuisine is conducted after 
the most approved recipes of Lu- 
cullus, Soyer, and Meg Dods ; that 
his cellar and stud are perfect, yet 
he neither drinks nor rides. Now, 
Vere, one half of this world knows 
not how the other lives, and how 
often apparent wealth may be 
poverty, and apparent grandeur 
mere sham ; but I know this, that 
of the late Lord Templeton’s 
boasted timber nothing remains 
but the tenants.’ 

‘The tenants ” 

‘ Yes, the rooks ; but the timber 
has gone to the children of Israel ; 
and you may see the rooks looking 
in vain for the old chase under 
which the first Lord Templeton 
rode from Ringwood to fight for 
the king at Edgehill. Thus I 
should not wonder but the present 
dowager may be up to the eyes in 
debt. Else whence this rampant 
desire for rich and titled—rich, 
most certainly—sons-in-law ?” 

‘Be all that as it may, at the 
ball to-morrow night, despite the 
rumour of the clubs, I shall cer- 
tainly put my fate with Gertrude to 
the issue.’ 

‘And perhaps the mess of the 
Eighth will lose the best fellow 
that ever put legs under its ma- 
hogany.’ 


‘I have trifled with myself— 
perhaps with her—too long,’ said 
Vere, unheeding his friend’s com- 
plimentary remark. 

‘And you think to take arms 
against a sea of troubles, and end 
them ?” 

‘Yes, by Jove? 

‘I don’t think you will, old fel- 
low.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Vere sharply. 

‘La Mére Templeton is too 
wide-awake to afford you a chance, 
though the conservatories are spa- 
cious ; moreover, a dance is an 
awkward event amid which to come 
to a complete understanding, espe- 
cially with—with—’ 

© What ?” 

‘So active a staff-officer as De- 
rinzy in attendance.’ 

Vere muttered something bitter 
under his moustache. 

‘Past two!’ said his friend, 
rising, and assuming his cap, 
sword, and belt, selecting a last 
cigar, and buttoning up his gray 
overcoat ; ‘and now I must be off 
like a bird.’ 

‘ Why this hurry ? 

‘ Because, old boy, I’m captain 
of the day, and have to visit the 
brigade guard before turning in. 
So ta-ta, and keep up your cour- 
age at the ball.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
VERE’S RESOLVE. 


THERE was, perhaps, no man in 
the whole regiment for whom Vere 
of ours had a greater regard or 
friendship than Kyrle Desborough ; 
yet much that the latter had said, 
and the happy-go-lucky, free-and- 
easy way in which he had spoken 
of matters near and dear to the 
heart of Vere, left him full of 
thoughts that were angry, bitter, 
and dubious. 

Vere had contrived to give full 
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swing to a grande passion, con- 
ceived and matured while idling 
on leave in town, and now had 
fallen more hopelessly ‘ over head 
and ears* therein at Aldershot, 
where certainly time is not per- 
mitted to hang heavy on one’s 
hands, particularly if one happens 
to be of subaltern rank. 

Vere sat immersed in thought, 
while the light of his shaded lamp 
sank low, and became gradually 
eclipsed by that of the moon. The 
vast camp was sunk in perfect 
silence now; even the voices and 
laughter of some who had lingered 
in an adjacent mess-hut and the 
click of their billiard-balls had 
passed away. Beyond the camp— 
now the Alma Mater of the British 
soldier—beyond the stately bar- 
racks that abut upon the little 
brick town, away over the veran- 
dahs of the club-house, over Redan 
~ Hill, Cove Common, the slopes of 
the Long Valley, and those green 
pastures which in the past summer 
had been white with the tents of 
thousands of Linesmen, Militia, and 
Volunteers, the fleecy clouds were 
rolling through a serene and moon- 
lit sky before a soft west wind, throw- 
ing alternate light and shadow over 
the wild and heathy country that 
stretches away towards the north, 
tufted with willow, gorse, dwarf 
trees, and stern Scottish firs. 

The calmness of the time, and 
the crisis that seemed to approach 
in his love-affair, induced reverie, 
and Herbert Vere thought deeply. 

Gertrude Templeton—the reader 
has to be introduced to her yet— 
and he had met frequently in Lon- 
don, at those places where, as the 
phrase is, ‘everybody meets every- 
body ; often, through Desborough, 
he had obtained a card to a bril- 
liant garden-party given by the 
dowager her mother—such a party 
as can be seen in London only. 

One of three sisters, all wonder- 
fully handsome, she was singularly 


attractive in manner and bearing, 
and without exertion, and perhaps 
without intention, completely won 
the heart of Vere, who, though 
aware that he was not without 
rivals for her notice, had one par- 
ticular bugbear, the Colonel De- 
rinzy mentioned by his friend. 
Times there had been when he felt 
certain that he was not indifferent 
to her—perhaps that she loved him 
in return—as a hundred ‘trifles 
light as air’ seemed to indicate. 
At others her tone and manner 
were constrained—even cold—to 
him ; but when puzzled, piqued, or 
grieved by this, he knew nothing 
of the home influences that were 
brought to bear upon her, though 
Desborough did, and had now over- 
night given him some inkling of 
the tuft-hunting and match-making 
proclivities of Lady Templeton. 
Gertrude by nature was soft, 
affectionate, pliable, and too yield- 
ing ; while Maud, her sister, taller 
in stature, maturer in years, was 
cold, unsympathetic, sinister, and 
cynical; and Rosamund, the young- 
est, a charming girl in her first 
season—of whom more anon—was 
what the irreverent Kyrle Des- 
borough denominated ‘a gusher.’ 
There is a certain honest pride 
—shall I call it so ?—which should 
animate every human being ; and of 
all others in this world a poor gen- 
tleman—comparatively Vere was 
one—feels this emotion in the keen- 
est degree ; and the more he came 
in contact with the Templetons, 
the more, by some undefinale tone 
she adopted, did their mother make 
him feel that, though he moved in 
the same circle, there was a gulf 
between him and her daughter ; 
and, for a woman of undoubted 
rank and position, she was absurdly 
vain of her title as Lady Temple- 
ton of Ringwood, taken from a 
place of that name on the Avon, 
in Hants, but in which the family 
had no territorial interest, as Ring- 
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wood Hall, a magnificent mansion, 
stood in quite another part of the 
county. 

Despite those barriers to which 
he could not shut his eyes, Vere 
loved Gertrude with a passion all 
the deeper for the opposition it 
was likely to excite, unless old Sir 
Joseph came to his aid. Father 
Lacordaire has said that every 
man has three guardian angels—his 
mother, his wife, and his daughter. 
Now Vere had none of these, but 
one, unthought of by the great Do- 
minican, in the person of Gertrude 
Templeton, and the soft illusion of 
his love for her kept his heart 
pure, and himself out of a hundred 
scrapes and toils that other subal- 
terns of his age were so often en- 
tangled by, and in some instances 
lured to their ruin. 

His great love for her, moreover, 
took a practical turn. In the vague 
hope of being more able to win 
her, aware that now in the service 
the chief road to highest promotion 
lies through a course of instruction 
at the Staff College, despite the 
allurements of dances, meets, polo, 
and other parties, where he might 
see her—despite the amusements 
of hunting and shooting, and so 
forth—he had duly performed that 
course, and won after his name the 
enigmatic letters /.s.c. in the Army 
List; and was willing even to quit 
the regiment, which had beenso long 
his happy home, and with which 
all his other wishes and hopes were 
garnered up. And hard indeed had 
he worked; for, as a writer says, ‘a 
candidate for a staff appointment 
is expected to be an accomplished 
linguist, to be well read in English 
literature, to be a skilled tactician, 
and to have Hamley and Jomini at 
his finger ends.’ 

All this he had done with singu- 
lar industry, yet with the solid 
enough conviction now that it did 
not advance his interests one iota 
with my Lady Templeton of Ring- 


wood; for, as Desborough, who 
knew the family well, assured him, 
their means, though ample, were 
only moderate for their rank in 
the peerage, as all, or nearly all, 
after her jointure and a slender al- 
lowance to her daughters, was re- 
served for the young lord then at 
Eton ; and hence it wasa sine gud 
non that her three daughters should 
meet with most eligible parties only, 
and that in her eyes small means, 
or what she rather deemed them, 
poverty, were quite an eighth dead- 
ly sin. 

Of late in their intercourse, amid 
the chances afforded by society, 
Vere had been painfully sensible 
that the old lady simply tolerated 
him, and doubtless would have 
hailed with joy an order which sent 
the Eighth or King’s to Cape Coast, 
or to beat up the quarters of his 
Majesty of Dahomey ; and that her 
manner was very different to Derinzy 
and others of ‘ her set ;’ different in- 
deed from the tone of polite indif- 
ference, and almost condescending 
familiarity, which she and (as some 
one has it) such denizens of Vanity 
Fair can at times adopt to those 
whose position is less assured, or 
whose fortunes are small. Yet he 
bore and endured it for the sake 
of Gertrude, though his naturally 
proud spirit resented it fiercely in 
secret. 

Gertrude, we have said, was 
beautiful—ay, beautiful enough to 
be the heroine of any romance ; 
but she possessed much that proves 
better than any beauty—purity and 
sweetness of character, with great 
goodness of heart, an even mind, 
and well-balanced temper ; she was, 
however, unfortunately too facile, 
too unresolved in purpose, and too 
much under the iron control of her 
ambitious mother. 

Vere had begun to see and to 
know all this, and to dread the 
sequel, and almost to envy the easy 
indifference with which Kyrle Des- 
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borough viewed the ill-concealed 
preference of Rosamund for him- 
self. 

The alleged club rumours stung 
Vere deeply ; for, aware that Colonel 
Derinzy had the full countenance 
of Lady Templeton, that évsouciant 
personage was calm, quiet, assured, 
and deliberate in his rivalry of Vere, 
as the latter had felt on more than 
one occasion ; and he detested this 
blasé Guardsman, the staff colonel, 
as much as his honest and generous 
nature was capable of detesting any 
one, and the sentiment marred 
sadly the illusions that love had 
begun to shed over his waking 
hours. ‘If, says Washington Irving 
—‘ and of this there is no doubt, for 
wise men have said it—if life is but 
a dream, happy is he who can 
make the most of the illusion.’ 

But Vere failed to do this with 
either his life or his love now. 

‘By this hour to-morrow,’ thought 
he, ‘my doubts as to how I stand 
with Gertrude will have ended, 
for good or for evil, for sorrow or 
joy. Buther mother! NevercanI 
hope, save through her means, to 
succeed with Aer. Yet, though 
Gertrude may never be mine, it 
will be something at least to hear 
that she loves me, and to think 
sweetly over all that might have 
been. That once achieved, I shall 
commit the rest to Fate! 

Then something like a maledic- 
tion escaped him, as he remem- 
bered that Kyrle Desborough had 
openly hinted of the supervision to 
which his attentions might be sub- 
jected on the morrow. 

Till he had ascertained that 
Ringwood Hall was not far from 
Aldershot, Vere had looked for- 
ward with genuine disgust to being 
stationed in that camp (though it 
is alleged that all the phases of a 
soldier’s life may be seen there, 
and that of all places it is the best 
to prepare the soldier for grimmer 
work ; but that remains to be seen), 


situated amid a dreary district, so 
wet and swampy in winter, so dry 
and dusty in summer ; and certainly 
it is not a place that the rank and 
file doat on, as, besides drills and 
duties, they have so much hard 
work to do, in the way of road- 
making and camp-cleaning, that 
they are ever in debt for destroyed 
uniforms, while the brigade guard- 
rooms, often crowded by thirty or 
forty noisy prisoners, are the hor- 
ror of a quiet recruit. 

Eight months had elapsed since 
Vere’s battalion had marched in, 
to replace the Pompadours ; andthe 
aspect of the camp, with its lines 
of wooden huts, all lettered and 
numbered, painted red, with black- 
felt roofs, and cook-houses of zinc 
at intervals; the movable fire- 
screens on wheels at the guard- 
houses, the whole place generally, 
when seen under the glare of a 
July sun, was strange and most 
un-English—all the more so that 
in the distance lay the hills of 
Farnborough, covered with heath 
and clumps of red-stemmed Scot- 
tish pines. But most miserable is 
the aspect of the Lines when viewed 
amid the fog and rain or the sleet 
and snow of winter. 

Since then he had gone through 
all the usual career of hard duty, the 
weary sham-fighting, in the knee- 
deep silver dust of the Long Valley, 
which turns even rifle uniforms 
white, the skirmishing amid the 
golden gorse and purple heather, 
varied by duck-shooting and boat- 
ing on Fleet Pond, balls at the club- 
room, a ride with the hounds, polo 
and cricket ; but more than all by 
arun up to town (when he could 
get Finch or Desborough to take 
his duties), during which it went 
hard with him if he did not con- 
trive in the Row, or somewhere 
else, to meet with Gertrude Tem- 
pleton, but quite as often to en- 
counter Derinzy with her and her 
sisters ; and often too he had the 
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bitterness of leaving that formid- 
able rival quite in possession of the 
field. 

Selecting from his dressing-case 
a valuable diamond ring that had 
once been his mother’s, and which 
as such he highly prized, he re- 
solved to cast all upon the hazard of 
the die, and, however Sir Joseph’s 
will might stand, to leave the mys- 
tic hoop on ¢Ae particular finger of 
Gertrude to-morrow. 

But what if, with his many op- 
portunities, the inevitable colonel 
had anticipated him in this? He 
thrust the thought aside, and strove 
to think of other things. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT RINGWOOD HALL. 


On this night, which was to be 
so full of interest to Vere, brightly 
shone the moonlighton the lozenged 
and heraldically painted glass of 
the mullioned oriels of Ringwood 
Hall, on the acute gables and 
clustered chimney stacks of the 
early Stuart days, and on the walls, 
which in summer were always 
covered with masses of clematis 
and Virginia creepers, hop and jas- 
mine. In the foreground were the 
shrubberies of Portugal laurels, 
bays green and spotted, mingled 
with dwarf pine, cypress, and many 
a coming flower, the pride of the 
heart of the gardener, old Davis 
Dibble ; and notwithstanding what 
Kyrle Desborough said concerning 
the old lord’s timber, wood in plenty 
shaded the park of Ringwood Hall 
and the long stately avenue that 
led thereto ; hence, if the dowager 
were in monetary troubles, signs of 
it were no more apparent here than 
at her mansion in Belgravia. 

And through the mullions shone 
countless lines of many coloured 
light, as all the house was en /éfe 


to-night, and many guests were ex- 
pected. 

One of the chief seats in the 
county, statists and artists had de- 
scribed it again and again on paper 
and canvas: its beautiful staircase, 
with a magnificent flight of four 
landings, all carved and ornament- 
ed in good old British oak, that 
might have been in leaf when Cerdic 
the Saxon was King of Wessex ; 
its picture-gallery, with portraits 
by Lely, Kneller, and Vandyke, 
Zucchero and Reynolds, depicting 
some grave and quaint Templetons 
of other times; its library, full of 
curious books, not to be found else- 
where, ‘out of print, in fact,’ as 
Kyrle Desborough alleged, ‘because 
they wouldn’t be worth reprinting ; 
the relics of the feudal days scat- 
tered all over the house; its gar- 
densand vineyards that were famous 
in the days of Evelyn and Pepys ; 
while in the avenue were two grand 
and stupendous old trees, gray with 
age, vast in girth, and with the 
antiquity of unknown years, called 
King James’s oaks—so called for 
there, when Duke of York and 
Albany, he had tarried to have a 
cup of sack with the fourth Lord 
Templeton, when ex route to Ports- 
mouth to take command of the 
English fleet and ‘have it out with 
the Dutch.’ 

Ringwood Hall was certainly, as 
a habitation, somewhat the anti- 
podes of a hut in the lines of the 
First Brigade, and so thought Her- 
bert Vere, as with Desborough he 
drove up the avenue to the balus- 
traded terrace, from the gravelled 
plateau of which flights of white 
steps descended to the garden. 

We have said that times there 
were when he had felt certain—orall 
but certain—that he was far from 
indifferent to Gertrude Templeton, 
and that with her the warmest es- 
teem and friendship had become 
insensibly blended with emotions 
more sweet and tender, and that 
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certain trifling yet momentous in- 
dications had been given him of 
this ; yet, despite these, and despite 
his hopes in his kinsman, old Sir 
Joseph de Quincey Vere, he felt his 
courage sinking fast, and lower 
would it have fallen could he have 
known all that was then passing 
among some of the ladies of the 
family. 

So prior to the arrival of other 
guests we will take a peep in- 
doors. 

Gertrude, like her sisters, was in 
her charming dressing-room, array- 
ing herself for conquest, with the 
assistance of her maid (till she was 
joined by busy bustling little Rosa- 
mund), who had her rich dress and 
jewels all ready for use, and many 
of the latter were family heirlooms, 
only worn on special occasions. 
The former in hue, with all its rich 
white lace, became her beauty; 
her hair was dark brown, with a 
natural ripple ; her skin was snowy, 
and her features clearly cut and 
regular; while her eyes of violet- 
blue, though ever soft and some- 
times shy, had usually a clear, 
bright, straightforward expression, 
that was very winning ; and when 
she smiled, the smile began in her 
eyes ere it reached her firm pout- 
ing lips. Her nose was perhaps 
too small, yet perfect in form ; and 
she was not without her faults of 
character, as we shall show—what 
girl who knows she is pretty is 
ever without them ?—and Gertrude 
Templeton had perhaps quite as 
many as some girls. 

She was a daughter of a proud 
race, and, like her sister Maud, she 
looked it, yetall unconsciously ; she 
had a figure of perfect symmetry, 
a queenly bearing in her twentieth 
year, a sweet grace of motion, and 
a certain ladylike dignity that never 
deserted her. 

‘ You may go now, Phyllis,’ said 
she to her maid, when the last dia- 
mond bracelet had been clasped 


on her white rounded arm; and 
she took up her jewelled fan, her 
laced handkerchief, and bouquet of 
the rarest flowers that old Davis 
Dibble could cull for her, and, 
giving a last glance at herself in 
the pier-glass, saw reflected there 
a picture of girlish loveliness, 
combined with womanly beauty 
not often equalled ; and then she 
stood for some minutes lost in 
thought. 

Herbert Vere was coming. With 
every jewel she had placed upon 
her arms, round her slender neck, 
and amid the masses of her elabor- 
ately-dressed hair, she repeated 
this to herself; but too well she 
knew her mother’s wishes, for they 
were openly avowed. Great moral 
courage was, perhaps, not one of 
the attributes of the gentle Ger- 
trude, and when an evil shedreaded, 
like this affaire with Derinzy, was 
not a proximate one, or at least 
deferable, she trusted to chance to 
avert it altogether, or somehow 
change her fate. 

The gold-mounted and elabor- 
ately-cut crystal bottles reposing in 
the blue-velvet trays of a beau- 
tifully-jewelled dressing-case had 
been a Christmas gift from Jocelyn 
Derinzy, and, as her eyes wandered 
over it, she thought how would 
Herbert Vere, poor fellow, have 
viewed her acceptance thereof from 
his rival. 

But her mother had impetuously 
forced it upon her; and on the 
fact as it stood the colonel, natur- 
ally vain enough, based some high 
ulterior hopes indeed. 

It is difficult to say precisely 
what was passing in the heart of 
the girl. She knew, of course, as 
we have said, that Vere was com- 
ing to-night ; more than that, she 
knew that he loved her, and the 
desire to shine before him grew 
coquettishly strong in her heart ; 
yet, knowing Lady Templeton as 
she did, she dared not acknowledge 
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to herself any other motive or desire, 
or any other hope. 

She sighed and was about to 
leave the room, when two slender 
snowy arms were gently placed 
round her neck—so gently as not 
to ruffle her array—and her bright 
and happy little sister, a beautiful 
blonde, with shining golden hair, 
and laughing eyes of violet-blue, 
with dark eyebrows and darker 
lashes, a girl who possessed high 
spirits without the requisite amount 
of judgment to balance them, 
kissed Gertrude again and again, 
and began to ‘talk confidence,’ as 
she phrased it. 

‘O you silly impulsive little 
thing!’ said Gertrude, readjusting 
her diamond necklace, which had 
been displaced. 

‘Little! Iam quite as tall as 
you, Gerty, and Captain Desbo- 
rough told me so,’ replied the girl, 
pouting, yet with one of her bright- 
est smiles; for she also had but 
one thought that night, while ar- 
raying herself in an adjoining room: 
‘ He will be here, and will see how 
others can, and do, admire me!’ 
‘Now, dearest, you look charming, 
but do you admire me ?’ 

‘You look like a veritable queen 
of the fairies in your blue and lace 
—it so suits your fair complexion.’ 

‘See, dear old Dibble has got 
me some lily-of-the-valley and 
stephanotis for my bouquet.’ 

‘Why stephanotis, Rosamund ?’ 

‘ Desborough likes the perfume.’ 

‘Always Desborough. I own 
he is dangerously handsome and 
taking in manner; but don’t let 
Maud or mamma hear you speak 
of him.’ 

‘Yet he comes to-night ! urged 
Rosamund earnestly. 

‘That matters littk—mamma 
wished for the band of the Eighth.’ 

The lip of Rosamund curled— 
the ‘fair Rosamund’ she was fre- 
quently called—for pride that was 
unintentional mingled with the 


beauty of both the younger Tem- 
pletons ; and in silence she slightly 
drew up her dress, as she placed 
for warmth upon the fender a 
pretty foot, in a slipper so small 
and faultless that Cinderella might 
have worn it at the royal ball, 
while Gertrude looked lovingly at 
her, and approvingly too. 

Rosamund was in all the bloom, 
freshness, glory, and happiness of 
the first season. Gertrude had seen 
three in town, and she could recall 
her simplicity, her little blunders, 
that were to others sweet and 
attractive; her charming saivefé, 
which a!l men said was peculiarly 
her own; and she could remember 
how soon all this passed away! 
How the thrill at the opera, the 
little flirty meetings at the Royal 
Academy, the open-eyed wonder 
at the theatre, were erelong followed 
by languor and listlessness; how 
the anticipated joy of the ball- 
room became replaced—from its 
very iteration—by weariness and 
ennui ; and how even the daily ride 
in the Row, or a drive through the 
noblest park in the world, became 
only an unexhilarating bore, till— 
till that sunny garden-party, at 
which she first met a man so differ- 
ent from all those about her— 
Herbert Vere, to whose decided 
preference for herself a piquancy 
was now given by the spirit of 
opposition with which her mother 
had viewed it since the family 
came to Ringwood Hall at the 
close of the season. 

‘Well,’ said Rosamund, adjust- 
ing the last button of a glove, ‘ the 
night of the ball has come now; 
all the important and _ irritating 
consultations as to who should, 
and who should not, be invited are 
long since over (how I detested 
mamma’s boudoir at that time, 
Gerty !), and the gloom of the house 
will now pass away.’ 

‘Gloom, Rosamund ?” 

‘Yes. How scarce visitors have 
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been for weeks past! Those we 
invited did not call because we 
had done so, and those who were 
not invited have naturally stayed 
away in a pet, lest it might be sup- 
posed they came to fish for cards. 
But mamma is now in the drawing- 
room ; let us join her.’ 

As the sisters passed on, Ger- 
trude, used though she had been 
from infancy to the stately old 
house of her ancestors, now all 
brilliantly lighted up for the /ée, 
was struck by its internal aspect, 
with something of the same hope- 
less ideas that occurred to Vere 
when, some time after, he and 
laughing Kyrle Desborough drove 
up the avenue in a hired fly from 
the camp. Warmth, fragrance, and 
grandeur were everywhere around 
her. There were thestately staircase, 
with its broad steps covered with 
crimson cloth, its chastened tints 
and shadowy full-length portraits 
contrasting with the white statues 
that upheld lamps on every landing, 
and the great jardiniéres or ma- 
jolica vases, that contained rare 
flowers which filled the long corri- 
dors with their perfume ; the sha- 
dowy corridors themselves, with all 
the feudal relics and statuary ; and 
the vast double drawing-room, 
furnished singularly with black 
ebony inlaid with ivory, the walls 
covered with blue silk and satin 
damask, softly floored with a gor- 
geous carpet, and having old por- 
traits of some determined-looking 
fellows in half armour, frowning or 
glancing proudly askance from 
their antique frames. 

From all this, as if by associa- 
tion of ideas, her mind reverted to 
the comfortless huts in the Infantry 
Camp, with their red-painted walls, 
odious roofs, and general air of 
wigwam-like squalor; and a shiver, 
caused by what she could scarcely 
define, passed over her, especially 
when she met the cold, inquiring, 
and yet approving glitter of her 


mother’s eye—approving because 
she saw her toilette, like that of 
Rosamund, was perfect on all 
points. 

Still handsome, stately, and even 
graceful, though past middle age, 
the perfectly regular face of the 
dowager was singularly young- 
looking to have a daughter of the 
age of the Honourable Maud, and 
she seemed to possess the valuable 
faculty of belying her years and 
never growing older. Her eyes 
were as bright as when she was 
sixteen, though doubtless their ex- 
pression was harder and colder 
than in those days. The contour 
of her features was eminently aris- 
tocratic, but they were smooth, 
colourless, and destitute of a single 
line that was indicative of thought 
or care, reflection or even kindness 
of heart. Her face was but a hand- 
some mask, and yet behind itlurked 
more than, to any casual or even 
close observer, met the eye; for, 
with all her apparent wealth, her 
undoubted position in good society, 
and her perfectly unruffled bearing 
and calm passionless exterior, Lady 
Templeton was not without ‘her 
skeleton in the house.’ 

As the two girls entered, their 
sister Maud was with their mother, 
and though they would never again 
celebrate her thirtieth birthday, 
Maud was armed for conquest too. 
Her white sloping shoulders and 
slender throat were perfect in form 
and colour, and set off by her dress 
of rose-coloured silk with white 
lace, and all her movements were 
graceful; but her bearing was 
haughty ; her pale-gray eyes looked 
out with a species of serene stateli- 
ness upon the world ; her lips had 
a scornful expression, and too often 
words of scorn, that bordered on 
decidedly bad taste, dwelt on them. 

She had the reputation of being 
a quietly-working mischief-maker, 
and it was alleged that she was 
never so happy as when, by art, 
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innuendo, or otherwise, she suc- 
ceeded in detaching a man from a 
woman he loved or admired, even 
though she failed to attach him to 
herself. 

Since the failure in ‘hooking’ 
the young peer, season after sea- 
son had passed, and, whether in- 
spired by jealousy or honest emu- 
lation, Maud had certainly done 
her best. But still no sound of 
marriage bells came to her ears, 
and she had now, perhaps, ceased 
to care greatly ; yet she still spoke 
of herself and her sisters as ‘we 
girls,’ and was not above studying 
little airs and graces, rounding her 
arms—which she knew to be un- 
deniably handsome—while coquet- 
tishly arranging a bracelet, or get- 
ting a glove buttoned by some 
man who was not so young as he 
had been. 

Educated as they had been, the 
three sisters could not fail to have 
much of their mother’s absurd, 
almost ‘snobbish,’ pride of birth; 
but the two younger had certainly 
none of her matchless selfishness 
and hardness of heart, nor had 
they caught her spirit of match- 
making, though eligible parties 
were her incessant theme; and now, 
prior to the appearance of some 
guests who were staying with them, 
she and Maud had been discussing 
the old topic. 

‘You are right, Maud,’ Gertrude 
heard her mother say, as she and 
Rosamund drew near the fireplace; 
‘he zs so poor that I greatly regret 
having asked him,’ 

Then Gertrude’s heart told her 
that Herbert Vere was referred to, 
and she pressed her open fan, 
which was made of the white plum- 
age of some tropical bird, upon 
her breast to conceal its heaving less 
from the eyes of her mother than 
those of Maud. 

‘Of whom are you talking, 
mamma?’ asked Rosamund, in all 
innocence. 


‘Of that—of Mr. Vere,’ replied 
Lady Templeton, with a scarcely 
perceptible glance at Gertrude. 

‘Mr. Vere has more than his 
pay,’ said Rosamund. 

‘I should hope so, child.’ 

‘ He has private means, mamma.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maud ; ‘but so very 
private that no one knows anything 
about them.’ 

*O Maud—such a tone to adopt!’ 
urged Rosamund, to whom Ger- 
trude felt intensely grateful; ‘if 
Mr. Vere is far from rich, he has 
good expectations, and has come—’ 

‘Of poor but respectable pa- 
rents, like Robinson Crusoe and 
ever so many other heroes,’ said 
Lady Templeton. 

‘And he occupies a hut like 
Robinson Crusoe—a hut in the 
Infantry Camp,’ added Maud, laugh- 
ing, and showing nearly all her glit- 
tering teeth. 

‘There is a baronetcy in the 
family, said Lady ‘Templeton; 
‘but ever so many stand between 
it and him.’ 

‘So you have been looking in 
Debrett, mamma ?’ asked Gertrude 
timidly. 

‘Yes,’ replied her mother, with 
a cold steely glitter in her eyes that 
was meant for a smile; ‘though I 
seldom look among the baronets, 
for I know no greater sticklers 
for their rank and precedence than 
they are, those tiresome little baro- 
nets.’ 

‘Then how comes Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle to be your especial fa- 
vourite, mamma? asked Gertrude 
pointedly. 

‘ Think of his enormous wealth, 
my dear!’ 

‘Among the “casuals” who are 
coming here to-night,’ said Maud, 
in her mocking tone, with a furtive 
glance at Rosamund, ‘there are 
Clive, Finch, and Desborough, all 
of the Eighth—’ 

‘Finch is only a younger son,’ 
observed Lady Templeton. 
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‘And younger sons you deem a 
mistake in the scheme of Nature, 
mamma,’ laughed Maud, who saw 
that Rosamund had changed co- 
lour at the name of Desborough. 
How little could that handsome 
heedless fellow really know, or per- 
haps care, that the mere utterance 
of his name possessed a magic 
power to stir her heart! And yet, 
as Vere had more than once told 
him, ‘the half of Rosamund’s heart 
was worth the whole of another 
girl’s.’ ‘ The wealth of Desborough 
might find him favour even with 
you, mamma,’ resumed Maud; ‘but 
though an admirer he is barely a 
dangler, Rosamund, and I fear you 
are doomed to be an old man’s 
darling, after all.’ 

‘I must trust perhaps to your 
experience, Maud,’said Rosamund ; 
‘you are twice as old as I am 
nearly, aad so must be twice as 
wise ; yet I do hope you may be 
mistaken, after all.’ 

Never had the girl spoken so 
bitterly before, but she felt that her 
sister referred mockingly to a fore- 
gone conclusion. And now the roll- 
ing of wheels, the jarring of hoofs 
on the gravelled terrace without, 
and certain noises and voices in 
the hall and great staircase, an- 
nounced the arrival of guests; after 
which the drawing-rooms filled 
rapidly, and tiie buzz of insipid 
commonplaces was heard on all 
sides. 

Now the band of the Eighth was 
in the vestibule adjoining the danc- 
ing-room, and they were preparing 
for the ‘ Lucknow Quadrille,’ a com- 
position of the bandmaster, and so 
named from the last achievement 
on the regimental colours, and the 
ball in all its brilliance was begin- 
ning, while the rooms were fast be- 
coming crowded. 

Vere and Desborough entered 
together, and the first on whom 
the eyes of the former fell was Ger- 
trude, who, giving place to the 


guests, declined dancing as yet. 
Of those who were present there is 
no need to trouble the reader, who 
may never meet with them again, 
save one or two exceptions. 

As he drew near her, none could 
have guessed that these two were 
more to each other than the snerest 
acquaintances or friends ; yet their 
eyes told tales that each could read 
in those of the other, and their 
pulses quickened as their hands 
met. 

Wit: something of royal conde- 
scension Lady ‘Templeton gave 
Vere her hand; then waving her 
fan involuntarily, almost as a seem- 
ing hint that nothing more was re- 
quired of her, she turned to address 
an elderly but fashionable-looking 
man who was stooping confiden- 
tially over her chair—Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle—and of whom we shall 
hear more anon. 

If anything could have clouded 
a man’s hopes of the future, it 
would have been the prospect of 
such a mother-in-law as Lady ‘Tem- 
pleton; but -Vere’s love for Ger- 
trude was strong and _ earnest. 
And yet, with all his knowledge 
of life and the world, and all his 
experience thereof, he felt him- 
self speaking huskily as he ad- 
dressed the girl, and as if his lips 
were parched, as perhaps they 
were ; for on the events of that 
night too probably hung his fate, 
or what he considered to be such. 
So, with his mind thus preoccupied, 
he found himself gazing into the 
depths of her dark-blue eyes, and 
talking the merest commonplace 
the while: how unluckily the frost 
had stopped the hunting ; whether 
there would be rain to-morrow, and 
of the weather pv.culiar to Hants in 
general and ‘’:e vicinity of Alder- 
shot in part cular ; the mud of the 
common, and the dust of the Long 
Valley. 

Yet few men had a greater power 
of pleasing a woman he admired 
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than Vere, and no man seemed less 
vain or sensible of that power than 
he; and even now, as he spoke, 
there was in the face of her who 
listened her own peculiar smile, 
the nameless and indescribable 
charm that won the admiration, if 
not the love, of all who looked on 
her. 

Though occupied with Gertrude, 
and Gertrude alone, Vere politely 
strove to insure himself a few 
dances on Maud’s card, which she 
accorded him graciously enough, 
as his good dancing and fine figure 
made him always an acceptable 
partner; but, up to the moment 
he addressed her, Maud, through 
a tiny eyeglass, had been scan- 
ning, with ccol and insufferable 
insouciance, many of those guests 
who had been invited as local no- 
torieties or local necessities, from 
policy, in connection with the es- 
tate, the locality, and the future 
political interests of the family, but 
chiefly those, of course, of the young 
lord her brother. 

Vere then approached Rosa- 
mund, but her card was full al- 
ready. Vere could perceive that 
Kyrle Desborough’s name appeared 
thereon fartoo often, and he thought 
that, under all the circumstances, 
‘it was a downright shame of Kyrle.’ 
But Rosamund saw not the clouds 
of the future, and when Desborough 
addressed her the girl’s heart 
swelled with happiness and joy. 

After securing himself partners 
with those to. whom he was bound 
by duty or courtesy, Vere again 
turned to Gertrude, gave his arm, 
and led her to the other room, 
as their dance had begun ; and 
aware that the eyes of Maud, of 
Derinzy, and most assuredly of 
Lady Templeton, were upon her 
and Vere, the manner of Gertrude 
to the latter, even amid the crowded 
room, was, in spite of herself, pain- 
fully constrained, even nervous. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WAS THE RING ACCEPTED ? 


As yet Vere had avoided De- 
rinzy, whom he detested for more 
than being his rival, as their appa- 
rent cordiality before strangers was 
a mere sham, induced by good 
breeding, and as there had already 
been ‘bad blood’ between them 
on more than one brigade-day dur- 
ing the past summer. ‘ But,’ says 
some one, ‘ alas for the shams 
and deceptions of society! paste- 
board and tinsel are more real than 
its hollow-hearted seemings.’ 

The noble dancing-room, with its 
elaborately-painted ceiling, every 
panel of which was decorated with 
heraldic blazonry, fruits, or flowers, 
the waxen lights, the perfume of 
rare exotics in jardiniéres between 
the draped oriels, the pictures and 
statuary, barely won a glance from 
Vere, whose mind was full of 
her whose hand rested in his, 
and whose slender waist he clasp- 
ed as they glided away over the 
polished floor among the flying 
waltzers. 

In the intoxication of the flying 
dance and the brilliant yet familiar 
music of his own regimental band 
Herbert Vere half forgot his trou- 
bles and fears, but not the joy of 
having his arm round the floating 
figure of Gertrude, her hand in his, 
her breath upon his cheek. 

Many of his brother officers were 
present, and more were coming, as 
they were in great repute as good 
round-dancing men, and Desbo- 
rough had secured the attendance 
of the band, in obedience to a note 
from Lady Templeton ; moreover, 
he was president of the band com- 
mittee. 

His first waltz over with Ger- 
trude, Vere hastened to fulfil an 
engagement w:th the terrible Maud, 
whom he was most solicitous to 
please, and who, in the intervals of 
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the dance, indulged her spirit of 
satire or ill-nature, first in quizzing 
unmercifully a flirtation in an oriel 
between young Prior of the Eighth 
and a girl of sixteen—‘two chits 
that, be they ever so much in 
love, could not marry for the next 
ten years; and then an engaged 
couple, whom she was sure would 
be bored to death in less than a 
week. 

Another couple, who sat some- 
what apart, she informed Vere, had 
been married for some time; but 
the gentleman who was hovering 
behind the lady’s chair had been 
her first love, and now sought 
sedulously to be platonically her 
third love—but most platonically, 
of course. 

Vere looked with some surprise 
at the handsome woman who per- 
mitted her tongue to run on in this 
sharp fashion, and regretted that 
she was a sister of Gertrude; but 
now Sir Ayling Aldwinkle, who still 
indulged in square dances, claimed 
her for the Lancers, and led her 
away with a somewhat tremulous 
hand. 

The baronet was a tall, thin 
old man, with snow-white hair, 
which he had not the bad taste to 
attempt to dye. His figure had 
already begun to droop, but his 
well-lined face was delicate, refined, 
and eminently aristocratic; his 
nose was high and thin ; his teeth 
were good, for they were of the 
newest fashion from Paris; and his 
watery gray eyes had still, it was 
owned, ‘a wicked look’ in them; 
for though his chin was pendulous, 
his shoulders round, and his thin 
and delicate hands a little shaky, 
it was still—by mere force of habit 
perhaps—his desire to be thought 
rather ‘a sad dog’ yet, and not 
without designs upon the weaker 
vessels. 

And now Vere had to fill up his 
time with another partner, as Ger- 
trude was engaged with his espe- 


cial déte noire, Colonel Jocelyn 
Derinzy, late of the Guards, now 
unattached and on the camp divi- 
sional staff. 

* How didoo, Vere?” he lisped, in 
his most languid and lisping man- 
ner, as he led his partner off, and 
nodded superciliously ; ‘ hot, isn’t 
—aw—aw !’ 

Big Jocelyn, as he was named, 
was handsome, decidedly fashion- 
able and distingué in bearing, with 
a kind of Life Guardsman look 
that was undeniable. He was 
nearly six feet in height ; his hair, 
light brown and thick, was parted 
faultlessly, like a girl’s, over a line- 
less forehead, that never was guilty 
of exhibiting thought or reflection ; 
he had full, dreamy, and yet insipid, 
blue eyes; a bright, yet ever vapid, 
smile ; a splendid moustache, which 
was darker than his hair, and 
sedulously cherished, and under 
which he showed at times a bril- 
liant set of teeth, that, unlike those 
of Sir Ayling, were naturally his 
own; and only that he was too 
lazy, his chest, shoulders, and 
limbs would have declared him an 
athlete. 

With all his Guard’s air, in mufti 
he looked like what he was—less 
a soldier than a 4/asé indolent man 
about town, famous for the cut of 
his coat, the fitting of his spotless 
gloves, and wonderful boots. Vere 
and Derinzy felt each other to be 
rivals and enemies, for the latterhad 
contrived, by a confusion of orders, 
to ‘make a figure’ of the former 
lately, during a sham fight in the 
Long Valley ; and in the general 
bearing of the staff colonel there 
was a quiet air of property and 
assumed personal interest in Ger- 
trude that was intensely galling to 
Vere, as it seemed to corroborate 
the club rumours ; and even when 
he yielded her up to him, when 
their dance was over, it was done in 
a way as if ‘it didn’t matter.’ And 
after the dance was ended, poor Ger- 
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trude, with her mother’s icy and 
inquiring eyes fixed on her, could 
only urge feebly to Maud that ‘ Her- 
bert Vere was very unlike the men 
she usually met.’ 

No exact opportunity had oc- 
curred for Vere having the coveted 
few words apart with Gertrude; and 
meanwhile Rosamund, the heed- 
less youngest, oblivious of mamma 
and every one, was enjoying herself 
thoroughly with Desborough, and 
‘going the pace,’ as Toby Finch 
of ours phrased it. 

Kyrle Desborough, in his thirti- 
eth year, seemed almost middle- 
aged to the débutante of eighteen— 
yet he was the ‘ god of her idvlatry’ 
—and as a schoolboy when com- 
pared with Sir Ayling, with whose 
name Maud would so odiously in- 
sist upon coupling hers ; and now, 
in a pause of the galop, she was 
listening to an opinion of Kyrle’s 
on something, as she hung flushed 
and palpitating on his arm, and 
hanging too on his words, eye to 
eye; and he did this more than was 
right under the circumstances, as 
he simply meant—nothing. 

‘Why have you not on your 
medals and the V.C.?’ she asked, 
in a low voice. 

‘We don’t sport these toys in 
mutfti,’ 

‘It is a mistake,’ said she, turn- 
ing aside for a moment. 

‘Don’t play with the poor girl,’ 
whispered Vere. 

‘What the deuce can I do? I 
shoulc not have come at all,’ re- 
sponded Kyrle, in a low voice, 
and looking as much as to say, 
‘ Girls in her set have neither hearts 
to lose nor break.’ 

‘And you won the V.C. at—at 
' —where was it?’ asked the bright 
face, turning again to his. 

‘ Fighting against the hill-tribes 
in Bengal.’ 

‘ How weak you must think me, 
Captain Desborough, you who have 
seen so much !’ 
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* Weak ?” 

‘Yes, and—and young-lady-like.’ 

‘ The latter indeed you are. We 
can’t be all men, unfortunately, but 
Nature could never make another 
like you.’ 

Rosamund coloured at words 
which he would never have ad- 
dressed to Maud ; but to her Des- 
borough was the deau idéal of all 
that a man and a lover should be. 
His winning manner, his handsome 
person, the softness of his dark 
Irish eyes, and his mellow voice— 
subdued when addressing all wo- 
men—his V.C., and the story of 
how he won it, fighting against 
fabulous odds to rescue Toby 
Finch,—made her feel that she was 
in the presence of a master spirit, 
who could rule and guide her for 
good or evil, happiness or misery ; 
how much, she little foresaw then! 

Yet Rosamund felt intuitively 
that he did not love, though he 
might admire her. Could he but 
have looked into her heart, and 
seen how she loved Aim’ She 
knew that to love thus was for- 
bidden her; but surely she might 
have friendship warm and tender, 
elevated and spiritual ; and so the 
charmiag little sophist argued in 
her heart of hearts, if such a phrase 
may be permitted. 

It did, however, often occur to 
her that she had surely lost proper 
pride, feeling, and spirit, to love in 
secret 2 man who cared nothing 
for her ; yet not so secretly either, 
for Maud could read her thoughts, 
and by many a quiet but stinging 
remark could turn her into stone, 
as it were. 

‘There are men who are worth 
dying for, I have been told,’ she 
once ventured to urge in reply; 
‘and surely Kyrle Desborough is 
one of these men? How strange 
that he is one of those whom all 
women love! and ifso, why should 
I be an exception ?” 

‘ Don’t be a romantic goose, and 
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don’t fret over your own fancies,’ 
would be Maud’s cold rejoinder. 

And now he was translating for 
her freely and for his own amuse- 
ment the Chinese characters on 
her ivory fan, with a facility that 
would have startled a Civil Service 
examiner, till the terms of the pre- 
tended lJove-letter—for such he 
averred it to be—grew a little 
apropos, and she suddenly said, 

‘Please pick up my glove—where 
is it?” 

‘In my hand. Such an absurdly 
tiny glove it is! May I keep it? 
he whispered. 

‘ Till to-morrow.’ 

He took it, and from that mo- 
ment forgot all about it; but his 
arm went round her again, and 
she whirled away in the waltz with 
him, her eyes half closed and her 
whole soul ‘in a dreamy state of 
uncalculating happiness; while the 
baronet, senile as he was, and as 
an old man doting too, had not the 
bad taste to hover about the al- 
most unsuspecting girl, or to follow 
her, save enviously, perhaps angrily, 
with his wicked old eyes. And yet 
there were good-natured friends in 
Ringwood Hall that night, who 
averred that some of the brilliants 
then sparkling on the white neck 
and arms of Rosamund were the 
gifts of Sir Ayling Aldwinkle—to 
Lady Templeton, added others, but 
in past times. 

‘I know nothing more absurd,’ 
Maud heard the baronet say to the 
latter, as the young lady in ques- 
tion went floating past, ‘nothing 
indeed, ormore insolent in fact, than 
for a man without—aw—aw—a 
social position, attempting to en- 
gage the affections of one who may 
—nay, might—engage herself with 
undoubted advantage and honour 
to another. Don’t you think so, 
Lady Templeton ? 

‘Think so? of course I do, Sir 
Ayling.’ 

Maud knew the drift of these 


remarks, and smiled one of her own 
malevolent smiles as the words of 
a writer occurred to her, ‘ Hood- 
winking is not pleasant even when 
performed by a mistress in the art 
of falconry; but it is still more 
aggravating to be blindfolded by a 
mere chit, who ought to be busy 
with her embroidery-frame, instead 
of meddling with lures and jesses.’ 

But there was certainly no effort 
at hoodwinking so far as the happy 
Rosamund and _ indifferent Des- 
borough were concerned. 

‘How dare he?’ was the thought 
of the haughty Maud, as she watch- 
ed the half self-satisfied and wholly 
amused expression and bearing of 
Desborough towards her thought- 
less sister. This playing at love- 
making seemed genteel comedy, 
that might end in melodrama, and 
irritated her intensely. At last she 
suddenly missed them from amid 
the glittering maze of dancers, and 
still more would she have been 
irritated had she known all that 
was passing. 

For coolness, they had wandered 
into the picture-gallery. And now 
Rosamund’s gloveless hand was in 
that of Desborough, though it Jeant 
upon his arm, and they were talk- 
ing, the girl scarcely knew of what, 
but supposed it was the pictures, as 
they paused before one, a full-length 
ef a fair and handsome young girl 
attired richly, but in the studied 
negligence, the elegant dishabille, 
of the days of Charles II. Her 
golden hair, adorned by a single 
rose, escaped from a bandeau of 
pearls and fell upon a neck of 
snow. 

‘An ancestress, I presume ?’ said 
Desborough. 

‘Yes, a few generations back,’ 
replied Rosamund. 

‘You are wonderfully like her.’ 

‘I would I were half so lovely ! 
said Rosamund, looking up with 
her brightest expression, yet coyly, 
into the face of Desborough, for 
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this effort of Lely’s pencil was 
famous for its loveliness ; ‘it was 
she who, when the Duke of York 
passed this way to Southampton, 
wearing his buff coat and velvet- 
covered steel cap (just as he is 
described by Mr. Pepys), gave his 
highness a kiss, as a bribe to beat 
the Dutch; whereat my Lord Tem- 
pleton was much amazed, as were 
my Lords Churchill and Sandwich, 
who stood by.’ 

‘Akiss! Well, it leaves no mark, 
externally at least.’ 

Now Kyrle Desborough was very 
wrong, and we suppose we must say 
he was ; but ‘mistakes will occur 
in a hurry and shock; and so, 
somehow, very unjustifiably under 
all the circumstances, he kissed 
Rosamund Templeton. Her little 
mouth was so near, what could he 
do? The girl trembled and grew 
pale, but not with anger. 

So passed the first—would it be 
the /ast?—kiss between those lips 
that might have clung to each other 
for a lifetime. We shal! see. 

A few minutes—only three per- 
haps—were passed in that shady 
picture-gallery ; yet in that brief 
time were sown seeds that, as they 
took root, sprouted and budded, 
bore with them sleepless; nights, 
and days of aching and sorrow, 
doubt, anger, and perhaps hate ! 

Meanwhile Vere of ours had re- 
captured Gertrude, and had the 
Honourable Maud been less oc- 
cupied in watching Rosamund and 
her handsome partner, she might 
have missed Aer too. 

The night was far advanced by 
this time—even the first hour of 
morning was nearly past; the 
guests were all crowded into the 
old-fashioned dining-hall, where 
supper was laid, and these two, for 
whom somehow there was no space 
amid the crush around the tables, 
and who more probably made no 
effort to find it, took refuge, as if 
by tacit consent, in the long and 
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half-lit conservatory, which lay be- 
tween the hall and the now empty 
dancing-room ; and Vere led his 
companion to a sofa, in a place 
where her light dress would be less 
conspicuous amid the greenery 
which surrounded her. 

Vere was no coxcomb, but as 
Gertrude seated herself and looked 
up their eyes met, and he knew that 
now had come the time so long 
wished for, and yet so dreaded, 
though both in that glance felt that 
the moment was one of those that 
do not occur often in a lifetime, 
when the interpretation of the 
tongue becomes weak as compared 
with the silent sympathy of the eye; 
and throvgh a long time of weary 
sorrow, separation, and doubt the 
glance of that moment was forgot- 
ten by neither. ‘If engaged to 
Derinzy, why does she look at me 
thus?’ thought Vere; and with that 
thought the avowal that trembled 
on his lips died away. And yet 
unconsciously she led up to it, by 
asking, 

‘What do those curious letters, 
p.s¢., after your name in the 
Army List, signify ? 

His heart quickened; she Aad 
been looking at his name. Then 
she added, 

‘I asked Derinzy, and he made 
me some jocular answer.’ 

‘It means, passed the Staff Col- 
lege.’ 

‘For what—a staff appointment?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘Oh, in the Colonies, or any- 
where.’ 

‘Surely you have formed this 
resolution abruptly.’ 

‘No, far from it,’ replied Vere, 
whom her mention of Derinzy’s 
name had piqued ; and he thought 
the glance he had read must be 
fancy, as her eye was calm and 
steady now, thovgh her white bo- 
som heaved under the fan which 
she pressed against it. 
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‘ Are you likely to go soon?’ she . 


" asked quietly. 


‘I cannot say.’ 

‘How much we shall miss you ! 

‘Oh, my place may be easily 
filled.’ 

She looked up at him reproach- 
fully, and then cast down her eyes 
sadly. He could not see the latter 


. expression, but felt that the con- 
. versation had taken a turn he did 


not intend, in tone at least. With 


. some quickness, it might be irrita- 


tion, of manner she drew the gloves 
off her hands—white, delicate, and 
faultless hands they were, that told 
alike of birth and culture. 

Sne had rings on both hands, 


. but none whatever on the engaged 


7 


~~ me = 


. says Sir Arthur Helps, 


o 


finger—the third ofthe right hand— 
and, hence, by ‘the laws of the 
ring,’ Vere saw that she was xof 
engaged, and that the rumour of the 
clubs was false. And now indeed 
he felt that the time had come. 
‘Probably there is no instance,’ 
‘in which 
two lovers have made love in ex- 
actly the same way as any other 
two lovers since the world began.’ 
But it all comes to the same thing 
in the end. 

. She seemed intuitively to know 
what was coming now, for as he 
took. her hand between his own 
she permitted him to retain it, as if 


‘there.were that magnetism or de- 


light in the ‘touch which a writer 
has described .as_ being ‘like a 
pulse in the soul.’ She grew paler 
and paler, whiter and, whiter, till 
the dark-brown hair, seemed to 
deepen’ in its hue by very con- 


trast. 


Leaning over her till his mous- 


_ tache' almost touched the close 
_ white division of the parted hair 


~~ « 


on her graceful head, he told her 
rapidly, hurriedly, and in broken 


sentences, that he loved her, that 


. the dearest wish of his heart was to 
” call’ her his own—that his passion 
for her had in it an intensity of 
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which he had not believed himself 
capable, but that he dreaded the 
opposition of her family ; and, that 
romance might not be without the 
practical, he added that all his 
hopes for the future—and they were 
many—were based upon the will 
and intentions of his uncle, Sir 
Joseph Vere, at Mentone. 

To all this she made no reply ; 
but remained with downcast face, 
her white bosom palpitating pain- 
fully, and her little hands trembling 
as if palsied. 

‘Speak to me,’ he whispered i im- 
ploringly, ‘only one word.’ 

Still the girl, usually so self-as- 
serted, or rather self- possessed, 
was calm, though apparently much 
agitated ; and Vere eyed her with 
an anxious and loving, yet al- 
most haggard, expression, as he 
said, 

‘I see it is in vain that I have 
urged all this ; your studied silence 
tells me that I have been pre- 
sumptuous—’ 

‘Oh, no—no—no!’ she exclaim- 
ed, in a hushed voice. 

‘That I am without hope, then ?’ 

‘I have not said so.’ 

‘But you think it ? 

‘You are unjust to say so,’ she 
continued, in a broken voice. ‘ You 
do me a great honour, Mr. Vere— 
a girl is always honoured by such 
an offer ; I always thought you pre- 
ferred me to others—were very fond 
of me indeed—but that you loved 
me—’ 

‘ My eyes have ever told you so; 
and now you know that I love you 
dearly and deeply, dearest Gertrude, 
tell me, may I hope ?” 

Never before had he called her 
by her Christian name. In doing 
so he passed the Rubicon of friend- 
ship altogether, and it sounded 
sweetly to himself and to the girl, 
whose agitation pained and, for a 
time, perplexed him. 

‘May I hope, Gertrude?’ heurged, 
with one arm round her now; 
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‘tell me—tell me—ere fools inter- 
rupt—’ 

* Not to-night—another time.’ 

As her eyes met his, he saw that 
they were full of tears. She gave 
a kind of gasp as his hand tightened 
on her waist, and making an effort 
to be calm, said, in a low voice, 

‘When I say to you that I am 
a victim to the most odious tyranny, 
I admit more than I have ever done 
to mortal man.’ 

‘Tyranny ! 

‘Let us understand each other. 
Mamma —ah, you don’t know 
mamma as I do; she wields her 
power over Rosamund on behalf 
of Sir Ayling, and over me as re- 
gards the attentions of Coionel 
Derinzy.’ 

‘ Rosamund will never yield ? 

*I think not.’ 

‘Then why should you ?’ 

‘ Money and a prospective coro- 
net are an apology for Azs suit; 
while my love or inclination is 
not consulted in the matter. Could 
you expect it with mamma and 
her advisers?’ added the girl bit- 
terly. 

‘I have hope, then, Gertrude ?” 
said Vere, in a low voice, full of 
joy. 
‘Oh, hush—we are observed !’ 

* By whom ?” 

‘ Mamma—and—and—’ 

But it was not mamma whose 
image the girl’s fears had conjured 
up, but Colonel Derinzy, who ap- 
peared in the far vista of the con- 
servatory. 

‘Please to be reasonable with 
me,’ she urged piteously. 

‘I can but think of love, not 
reason, when I think of you. Give 
me an answer, for mercy’s sake, 
Gertrude.’ 

‘The day after to-morrow, then.’ 

‘ Ah, why such delay ? Oh, name 
a place—a time ! 

‘ After luncheon I have to visit 
the rectory ; be at the stile where 
last we saw the hounds throw off, 
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and, be it fair or rain, I shall be ° 
there.’ ! 

All her usual bearing of coolness 
and placid self-possession came 
back to her, as she made this re- 
markable appointmer: in a hurried 
whisper, drew on her gloves, and 
rose with a smile to greet Derinzy, 
who came lounging up to them, and 
said, with a little pout, 

‘You evidently prefer to sit out 
the square dance, Miss Gertrude.’ 

‘I knew not that dancing was 
resumed.’ 

‘Yet that band of the Fighth 
makes row enough for anything.’ 

‘Our dance, I think, Miss Ger- 
trude,’ said Vere. 

‘Pardon me, Vere, it is mine,’ 
said the colonel quietly ; ‘permit 
me, Miss Gertrude.’ 

The cards were examined, and 
Derinzy proved right, while the 
lady’s rame on Vere’s card seemed ' 
a species of hieroglyphic. 

‘ Never mind, Vere; there is no- 
thing in this life worth getting ex- - 
cited about,’ was the—so far as 
Gertrude was concerned—not very 
complimentary remark of» the 
fashionable Yahoo Derinzy, as" he 
drew the girl’s hand through his 
arm and led her away, with some- 
thing brighter than one of his usual 
ready-made smiles rippling over 
his face, as if he felt that ‘now he 
had the best of it.’ 

So Vere had said all that he had 
nerved himself to say, and even 
more ; but an answer was yet to 
be given. Why this weary delay ? 
he thought; why, after such ad- 
missions made on her part?—admis- 
sions that too fatally corroborated 
all that Kyrle Desborough had said, - 
and which filled Vere’s mind with 
doubt and dread and pain, the ' 
greater after all that passed-in the 
conservatory. Why this delay? he. 
continued to ask of himself; what . 
difference would four-and-twenty 
or six-and-thirty hours make in 
their affairs? He could but wait 
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and hope, and pass these lagging 
hours as best he might. 

But the best of the ball was over 
now, and to linger near her was 
only to see her with Derinzy—and 
that, after what she had said, was 
torture. He resolved to dance no 
more that night ; indeed, the pro- 
gramme was nearly over, and the 
ever-thirsty band looked weary in 
the draughty vestibule; while al- 
ready carriages were arriving at the 
porte cochere, taking up and depart- 
ing. 

So he joined Desborough and 
Toby Finch, who were having some 
champagne-cup ere departing ; and 
the former was quizzing the latter, 
as he generally did. 

‘A lovely girl that was you ad- 
dicted yourself to half the night, 
Toby.’ 

‘Yes ; deuced hard that I could 
only get the cold-meat train from 
Waterloo. I’d have made my 
innings else. She is a Miss 
Fenn.’ 

‘ Any of the Lincolnshire Fens ?” 

“I believe so.’ 

* Precisely, Toby; your fortune’s 
made. They are the same whom 
Prince Puckler Muskau, in his 
Traveds, asserted to be the oldest 
family in Ereland.’ 

‘You infantry fellows have beer. 
nowhere to-night,’ said a cheeky 
young Hussar, who had imbibed 
more wine than was good for him. 

* Of course,’ sai! Kyrle ; ‘all toi- 
lette preparations of the ladies were 
only tu “receive cavalry ;’ I hope 
they haven’t done so kneeling. 
Well, Vere, he added, drawing that 
persouage aside, ‘have you made 
your innings to-night ? 

‘Yes,’ replied Vere, but with a 
dubious smile. 

‘What says the Scotch ballad? 


* “ Long have I sought sweet Certrude's 
heart, 
And dropped the tear and heaved the 
sigh ; 
But vain the lover's wi!y art 
Beneath a sister's watchful eye,” ’ 
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‘I outflanked the fair Maud to- 
night, though, Kyrle.’ 

As he bade the family adieu, 
muttering, in the usual fashion, 
how much he had enjoyed the 
ball, and so torth, he read a cold 
inquiring glance in the haughty 
eyes of the dowager; but a quick 
bright smile in those of Gertrude, 
so much as to say, ‘I shall not for- 
get ; and that smile haunted him 
as he hurried away. 

‘Any one for the South Camp?’ 
cried a voice. It was that of Toby 
Finch, who had some vacant places 
in his hired vehicle. ‘These were 
speedily filled by Vere, Desbo- 
rough, and Clive. The drive home 
was a pretty long one; and Vere, 
sunk in a species of dream, seemed 
to hear the voice of Gertrude min- 
giing with half-tipsified remarks of 
Finch and Clive, two of the most 
rackety subs in the regiment. 

Though no snow had fallen, the 
surrounding landscape looked white 
under the gleaming stars oi the early 
morning ; forthe frost was sharp, and 
everything seemed to sparkle in a 
network of silver, and great icicles 
hung from cottage eaves and gar- 
den gates, and ver all the locality 
through which the party drove 
there seemed to brood a sleepy 
calm and silence; so, oblivious of 
the chaffing conversation of his 
friends, Vere gave full swing to his 
own thougiits. 

He loved Gertrude honestly, faith- 
fully, and with genuine affection. 
Wha. to him were the cold-blooded 
schemes of her mother, the * snob- 
bish’ sel ishness inculcated by their 
‘set,’ save that it was his duty 
to save her from them? As he 
thought of the latter he felt almost 
republican—and in this age of the 
world the said ideas seem more 
than ever absurd, and, though be- 
hind the age and its spirit, they are 
peculiarly of the age and a part of 
it; yet there is no blood in the 
peerage so noble that much of it 
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will not mingle with that sprung 
from the gutter, if the said ‘ gut- 
ter-blood,’ as the Scots call it, has 
gold with it. 

The events of that ball were 
fraught with thought to others as 
well as him. There were Kyrle 
Desborough’s kiss and the glove 
begged with so much apparent 
empressement. Kyrle thought little 
of the kiss, if he thought at all ; 
and as for the glove, it was for- 
gotten, or found by his servant, 
Private Smith, and taken by him, 
like others, to clean his rifle or 
polish his accoutrements—he had 
often found such stray gloves in 
the captain’s pockets ‘come handy.’ 
But with poor Rosamund the kiss 
had burnt into her heart ! 

Her ‘set’ do not think much of 
such things, would have been the 
scornful reflection of Desborough, 
if he had reflected about it at all. 
Akiss! bah! So the girl was no 
more thought about seriously than 
the last year’s snow, or only re- 
membered as a means of helping 
him to spend a pleasant hour or 
two. The affectations of such 
people as Lady Templeton and 
‘her lot’ had brought a really good 
fellow to view them with contempt 
and to steel his heart against. ‘4 
bas les aristocrats !’ he was wont to 
say, as he had learned to despise 
their cold-blooded selfishness and 
snobbery ; but it was currently 
thought in the regiment that at 
some period or other Kyrle had 
met with some sharp affront or bit- 
ter disappointment. 

‘By Jove, Desborough, but you 
did go the pace with the little Tem- 
pleton !’ said Toby Finch. 

‘And you with the prize widow, 
Toby.’ 

‘A thirty-thousand-pounder and 
perfection !’ 

‘With all her pride,’ said Des- 
borough, ‘ the fair Maud does lean 
on her partner’s shoulder in a mode 
more suggestive of the girl one 
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meets in a dancing sa/on than one 
of England’s honourable misses.’ 

‘But, Kyrle, old man,’ said Clive, 
‘I saw that you missed two or'three 
dances, and sat in the conservatory 
with the fair Maud.’ 

‘Spooning, by Jove! exclaimed 
Finch. 

‘Not at all. 
ing statistics.’ 

* How?’ 

‘I had all the petty scandals 
and so forth affecting the débutantes 
of the last season, with hints as to 
how some of their paternal acres 
stood.’ 

‘Ah! Anything more ?’ 

‘A few stupid matches made 
and separations about to come off; 
yet all told with a hauteur blended 
with natural spite that, to say the 
least of it, was very amusing to 
me.’ 

‘You are very severe, Desbo- 
rough.’ 

‘Not at all; but it would do some 
of these folks good to hear how 
their best friends speak of them.’ 

‘But the fair Rosamund is a 

em!’ 

‘ Though bored to death by that 
wretched old baronet.’ 

‘How old is the noble Methu- 
selah ?” 

‘Don’t know; even Burke and 
Debrett don’t, I think, But it is 
touching to see the old fellow 
spooning after a golden-haired girl, 
and affecting to get up the mutual 
lover business. But here we are 
at the camp, and there goes the 
morning gun!’ added Kyrle Des- 
borough, as they swept up the 
Farnborough road and past the 
‘ Tumble-down- Dick.’ 

‘ Fair laughed the morn and soft 
the zephyr played,’ exclaimed Finch 
in reply to a sentinel’s challenge, 
and then they bowled into the si- 
lent lines of the South Camp. ‘I 
haven’t lost my heart over-night ; 
and yet there were some girls there 
worth throwing the handkerchief to.’ 


I was only enjoy- 
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‘The Lincolnshire Fens, eh?’ 
said Vere. 

‘Yes; and Gertrude Templeton 
too, friend Herbert,’ retorted Toby. 
‘But here is my wigwam, and, happy 
thought! we must each have a pick- 
me-up: the best is b.-and-s., or 
soda-water with mik and a geod 
dash of curacgoa. Ugh! how dark 
it is, and how cold! These infernal 
Aldershot huts are mere booths,’ 
he added, as they stumbled into 
the dark and narrow passage, where 
each in succession knocked his 
shins against the iron coal-box of 
the double establishment—each 
hut being for two officers. But 
matches and a candle were found 
on the small deal shelf, which pro- 
jected about three inches above 
Toby’s dingy little grate; and a 
greater contrast than his ‘den,’ 
with its appurtenances, presented 
to the abode they had just quitted 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
Yet they were all, even Vere, as 
jolly and noisy as possible, being 
soon joined by others who had 
been at the ball; and now it was 
brandy-and-soda over and over 
again, as if to correct all they had 
taken before and steady them for 
the work of the day. It was not 
much to face, certainly, then ; there 
were no musketry practice, judg- 
ing-distance Grill, or anything else 
to be done, but simply to appear 
on parade, the morn’ ag bugles for 
which sounded ere they .eparated 
to ‘tub’ and assume their uniform. 

So the diamond ring was wof put 
on the pretty finger after all; but 
Herbert Vere sighed hopefully as 
he replaced it in his dressing-case. 
A time might come ! 





CHAPTER V. 
IN LADY TEMPLETON’S BOUDOIR. 


THouGH the boom of the morn- 
ing gun was unheard amid the 
woodlands round Ringwood Hall, 


it was not till about the time it 
pealed over the double camp that 
Lady Templeton and her daugh- 
ters followed the example of their 
resident guests, and retired, as they, 
but more especially the former, were 
disposed to linger and talk over the 
events of the ball, some of which 
were not without results. 

After any ball, especially such 
as that at Ringwood Hall, which 
had been given of necessity in re- 
turn for many, there must always 
be a sinking of the spirit conse- 
quent to reaction, and of this most 
sensibly were Gertrude and Rosa- 
mund aware, all the more as a 
winter storm in all its dreariness 
came on during the subsequent 
day, and chained up the house- 
hold. 

Short and sharp showers of win- 
ter sleet swept over the heathy 
wastes and fallow fields, to pour 
their strength upon the ivied walls 
and painted windows of the old 
mansion. The blast swelled at 
times into hurricanes, and boughs 
and branches from the ancicnt 
trees—evei. from King James’s 
oak—torn by the eddying wind, 
came sweeping against the pro- 
jecting oriels. It was very de- 
pressing, all the more so as sad, 
bitter, and angry thoughts had suc- 
ceeded to the gaiety and brilliance 
of the scene, the music of the 
Eighti’s band, and the crush of 
the jolly supper, while Gertrude 
trembled in her heart lest the meet- 
ing of the morrow might thus be 
maited. Yet what would it avail ? 
what had she to tell? 

We have said that Lady Temple- 
ton and her daughters lingered to- 
gether after their guests had de- 
parted ; but, weary and sick of the 
family conclave, Gertrude was not 
long in following their example, as 
she feared to be taken—as poor 
little Rosamund was—to task for 
certain errors, or what their mother 
chose to consider as such. 
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As for Colonel Derinzy, but little 
reference was certainly made to 
him by Lady Templeton, who had 
begun to deem the engagement be- 
tween him and Gertrude as a set- 
tled point—a nearly accomplished 
fact; and as the latter heard it 
referred to in this manner, and 
then dismissed, the earnest eyes 
and pleading voice of Vere came 
painfully and upbraidingly back to 
her memory. 

So Gertrude retired to commune 
with her own thoughts, and give 
way to her tears unseen. In her 
heart she acknowledged that she 
loved Vere, and never could love 
Derinzy ; but she had no hope of 
her iron-hearted mother ever con- 
senting that she should receive the 
addresses of the former, so to what 
end was the scene in the conserva- 
tory or the secret meeting to which 
it was to lead ? 

Her heart was wrung and pain- 
fully agitated. 

To-morrow—it was to-morrow 
now—she would see him, however, 
though perhaps forthe last time. The 
last ttme ! Could it be so? Happy 
it is for us that the future is a sealed 
book ; how otherwise should we be 
able to face all, or anything—even 
the events of the morrow ? 

So far into the remainder of that 
morning she lay awake, brooding 
fondly over the past, and bitterly 
over the future ; awake, striving to 
unravel the tangled skein of care, 
a prey to doubt and love, per- 
plexity and sorrow, while from 
tine to time the murmur of voices 
came from her mother’s boudoir, 
and her heart foreboded much of 
what was passing there; for she 
knew that she was not the only 
victim to circumstances then in 
Ringwood Hall, and knew it well. 

Rosamund had enjoyed herself 
so much—oh, so much! She had 
danced through all the programme, 
and more ; she had ever so many 
dances with Kyrle Desborough, and 
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was dreaming over them all again, 
and of the hope that he would 
but love her truly, as she loved 
him, and that he was rich enough 
to please even her mamma, when 
the latter summoned her to the 
boudoir, just as she began to divest 
herself of her jewelry, having fol- 
lowed the saddened Gertrude. 

Rosamund felt alarm: had they 
been overheard or seen in the gual- 
lery? That kiss! ‘There are mo- 
ments which people would some- 
times give a whole lifetime to re- 
call and use differently, but in 
vain; and that moment in the 
short life of Rosamund was one of 
them. That kiss, so lightly taken, 
so blushingly given—the kiss that 
should never have been given at 
all—burned, we have said, into the 
girl’s heart. If Kyrle did not love 
her, why did he dare to touch her 
lips? If it were only sport, still 
more how did he dare? ‘Oh, yes 
—+yes ; he must love me, and shall 
yet save me from that which I 
know is coming!’ she murmured 
on her lips and in her heart, as it 
were, when she sought her mother’s 
presence with sure forebodings. 

During the ball Rosamund had 
perceived that of which no one else 
was sensible—that Lady Templeton 
was somewhat disfraite ; and even 
Maud too, but much less so; and 
this she attributed to the last of 
several visits lately paid by the 
family solicitor. 

‘I am displeased with you, Rosa- 
mund,’ said her mother; ‘ you 
danced too much with that Cap- 
tain Desborough—’ 

*O mamma, I only did so when 
he asked me.’ 

‘He filled half your card at the 
beginning of the evening, which 
was most unfair to other guests, as 
even Sir Ayling Aldwinkle re- 
marked.’ 

‘Well, round dancing is not 
much in his way now, I fancy; 
and as for Captain Desborough—’ 
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‘He, Sir Ayling tells me, has 
long been set down as a mov-mar- 
rying man, who looks upon women 
as toys, and their society as a pas- 
time, to be enjoyed when he has 
not in his hand the sword, the 
whip, or the gun. It is even whis- 
pered that he is a woman-hater, 
yet is one of those men who pre- 
tend to have eyes only for one wo- 
man’s eyes, and ears for only one 
woman’s voice— 

‘O mamma, you wrong him! 
Kind, considerate, tender, - and 
courteous to all women, Kyrle—’ 

* Kyrle ! 

‘Captain Desborough is only so 
to me,’ added poor Rosamund, 
colouring painfully. 

‘It was not, however, to praise 
or reprehend Captain Desborough 
I sent for you, Rosamund ; I have 
a matter of more importance to 
speak about concerning yourself.’ 

* About me, mamma ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Lady Templeton 
sharply, yet with a sigh, as if in 
weariness of the opposition she 
anticipated. 

If this hard-hearted old woman 
of the world had a weakness or 
tenderness in her composition, it 
was regard for Rosamund ; and yet 
she felt in the inner core of her 
heart—or the useful article which 
passed for such—that for the emer- 
gencies of position and the require- 
ments of society, and most impera- 
tively those of the family exchequer, 
she would make a suttee of her in 
the end ; but delayed until zow the 
formal revelation she had to make, 
and which, perhaps, the advent of 
Kyrle Desborough had brought to 
an issue. 

Her ladyship proceeded at once 
—as Rosamund’s heart foreboded— 
to open the trenches, and a spirit 
of opposition at once grew in the 
girl's heart, but opposition that failed 
tolast under the pressure putupon it. 

‘My darling, what do you think 
of Sir Ayling Aldwinkle ?” 
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‘T think he is a funny old thing, 
mamma.’ 

‘Old ? 

‘Yes ; he must be twenty years 
older than you.’ 

‘Not quite ; but I shall be well 
pleased if you approve of him, 
darling. He is only a baronet, 
certainly ; but his title is one of 
the oldest in England, and his 
wealth is enormous, while Winkle- 
stoke is one of the finest mansions 
in the country.’ 

‘What have I to do with all 
that ?” asked Rosamund, dismayed, 
though not unprepared for this. 

‘He loves you, my child ; and I 
have hinted as much before.’ 

‘Absurd! I might be his grand- 
daughter,’ exclaimed the girl, crest- 
ing up her head in supreme dis- 
dain. ‘Even were he young and 
handsome—’ 

‘Like Kyrle Desborough,’ sug- 
gested Maud. 

‘Yes, like Kyrle Desborough,’ 
repeated Rosamund, with sparkling 
eyes, ‘I would not have him. I 
am in no hurry to marry ; there is 
plenty of time for that.’ 

‘But not time enough to avert 
ruin, perhaps,’ said Lady Temple- 
ton, with increasing gravity. 

‘Ruin! O mamma, cease to urge 
me on this most unpleasing subject ; 
it is impossible that I could love 
him, however much he may fancy 
that he loves me. He could ne- 
ver, with all his vanity—and he 
has plenty of that—imagine that, 
or that he could ever win me; 
and if he ventures to speak to 
me on the matter I shall distinctly 
refuse him—the silly absurd old 
thing.’ 

‘Rosamund !’ 

‘Mamma, I am out of all pa- 
tience, and very sleepy.’ 

‘If you venture to refuse him, 
do so softly, I beseech you, at first.’ 

‘I don’t think his heart will 
break,’ said Rosamund, laughing. 

‘I am not so sure of that. How- 
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ever, leave him a chance, lest you 
should—as I fully expect you will 
be obliged to do—change your 
mind. The dreams of romantic 
affection, instilled by novels chiefly, 
are no longer suited to modern 
society—’ 

‘But to nature, mamma.’ 

‘We don’t live in a state of na- 
ture,’ replied Lady Templeton, 
with more asperity than she usually 
permitted herself to assume. ‘Con- 
sidering Sir Ayling’s vast wealth, 
and the splendour of the establish- 
ment he can give you, some grati- 
tude is certainly due to him for 
the honour of his proposal.’ 

‘Honour! Iam Lord Temple- 
ton of Ringwood’s daughter, 
mamma! Gratitude I may give, 
perhaps ; but love—oh, the idea is 
too absurd!’ (‘ Love,’ she thought 
in her heart; ‘alas, perhaps mine 
is bestowed where it is little 
valued.’) 

Perceiving that her mother eyed 
her gloomily, sadly, and with grow- 
ing anger, she said, 

‘I am sotired,mamma. May I 
go, or have you more to say on 
this disagreeable subject ?” 

‘Much,’ replied Lady Temple- 
ton sharply. 

‘I won’t marry for money, 
mamma ; I won’t marry for a title. 
A title! what is a mere baronet’s 
wife? I don’t want to be married 
at all. I would rather—’ 

*What—what ?” 

‘O mamma, I don’t know—I 
don’t know! exclaimed Rosamund, 
in anger, beginning to knot up the 
masses of her glorious golden hair 
with white and trembling fingers 
that all but failed in their office. 

‘Starve in the obscurity of some 
continental town ; for it may come 
to that, perhaps—nay, too surely.’ 

‘Starve? Ido not understand 
you,’ exclaimed Rosamund, paus- 
ing in her perplexity, and letting 
the masses of her hair roll over her 
snowy shoulders. 


‘Then understand this. Listen 
to me,’ replied her mother through 
her set teeth. 

Kyrle Desborough was right in 
the suspicion he had expressed to 
Herbert Vere ; for now Lady Tem- 
pleton unfolded to Rosamund that 
they had far, far exceeded their 
income; that debts had accumu- 
lated on every hand ; and that even 
could they part with the family 
plate, jewels, pictures, and timber 
—none of which they were per- 
mitted to touch—they could not 
be saved from shame, and the de- 
privation of carriages, horses, ser- 
vants, dresses, and entertainments, 
and their house in town. ‘That Sir 
Ayling Aldwinkle—good, worthy, 
kind Sir Ayling—was now fully a- 
ware of their crying necessities, and 
was willing to come to the rescue, 
and could save them by a dash of 
his pen, if she, Rosamund, would 
but listen with favour to his pro- 
posal, and accept the splendid set- 
tlements he could make upon her. 

The girl heard her mother in 
bewilderment, growing whiter and 
whiter as she proceeded; for in 
the genuine selfishness of her na- 
ture, in her terror of how ‘society’ 
would regard the collapse of her 
affairs and a retreat to Wiesbaden 
or some obscure continental town, 
Lady Templeton waxed earnest, 
almost tender and beseeching, and 
well-nigh eloquent. 

‘ Are matters indeed so bad with 
us, mamma?’ asked the startled 
girl, after a pause, and trying to 
realise a state of affairs of which 
she had not the faintest concep- 
tion ; for that all they enjoyed in 
the way of equipage, service, state 
splendour, position in town and 
country, with all the elements of 
ease and luxury, should pass away 
at one fell swoop for ever, or even 
for years, seemed as incompre- 
hensible and impossible as that the 
sun should cease to rise on the 
morrow. 
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‘Are matters so bad?’ she re- 
peated. 

‘So bad that, when the storm 
breaks, Rosamund, we may all have 
to quit Ringwood Hall, without 
having one maid to attend us in- 
stead of four.’ 

‘And Sir Ayling can save us 
from all this dreadful ruin and dis- 
grace ?” 

‘Yes, said Lady Templeton 
eagerly, and with the first approach 
to a tear Rosamund had ever with- 
in her memory seen in the cold 
steel-gray eyes. 

‘O mamma, if one of us must be 
sacrificed—for it is the sacrifice of 
a life, of existence itself—would he 
not take Maud ?” 

‘No; you, and you only,’ re- 
plied Lady Templeton; and Maud, 
who had hitherto silently watched 
her younger sister with a mingled 
expression of face, now repeated 
the sentence, and smiled with dis- 
dain at the suggested alternative. 

The fair young brow of Rosa- 
mund grew dark and troubled. 

Monetary perils, the result of 
extravagance and vanity on one 
hand, with the prospect of imme- 
diate relief therefrom on the other, 
together with a noble settlement 
for one of her daughters, so in- 
flamed Lady Templeton’s temper 
at the appearance of opposition to 
her will from one who had no right, 
she deemed, to have a will of her 
own, and in whose face she saw the 
spirit of silent opposition gathering, 
that she began to exhibit more fury 
in her eyes than her daughters had 
ever seen there before, as all exhi- 
bitions of emotion, of any kind 
whatever, she deemed ‘ bad form.’ 

Derinzy, Gertrude’s open ad- 
mirer, and, as many supposed, 
fiancé, had only a handsome allow- 
ance besides his pay, and could not 
avail her in this emergency, though 
he had a viscounty in certain pro- 
spect. Thus to Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle she was compelled to turn, 
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as the man who alone could avert 
the coming crisis ; and was willing 
to do so, provided the required 
sacrifice were made. 

And all this had been suddenly 
and, save when selfishness woke 
emotion, callously unfolded to the 
poor girl at the very time when a 
mighty and absorbing passion had 
been kindled in her impulsive 
heart, filling it and thrilling it, ‘and 
teaching it the lesson which is as 
old as Time, yet which each new- 
born child must perforce learn for 
itself—the lesson that delight is 
twin with pain, and that to live is 
to suffer.’ 

Rosamund had heard the story 
of their impending ruin, but was 
still silent. She had been com- 
pelled to hear all this, with the 
music of the ball yet making her 
pulses vibrate, with the memory of 
Kyrle Desborough’s kiss upon her 
lip, the knowledge that he had 
still her glove, but that no word of 
love had escaped him ; and yet she 
loved him so! 

Lady Templeton banned in her 
heart the day that brought our 
battalion of the Eighth or King’s to 
Aldershot Camp, as she feared, and 
justly, that Desborough’s handsome 
eyes—‘wild dark Irish eyes’ she 
had heard them called—and his 
winning manner had much to do 
with the silent opposition and ex- 
pression of disgust and despair she 
could now perceive in the face of 
Rosamund ; but she was too politic 
quite to treat her as a child, and 
urge, in the usual terms, her sub- 
mission to the dictum of those who 
were older and wiser than herself, 
or to hint that she had any secret 
or unworthy reason for declining 
the offer of Sir Ayling’s hand and 
settlement. 

Though a domestic despot of a 
very high kind, she never gave way 
to violent manifestations of au- 
thority. Such she would have 
deemed unbecoming ; but ‘as the 
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water-drop wears out the stone,’ so, 
she resolved, would she quietly 
grind Rosamund to her purpose, 
and most studiously would she 
be from home when Captain Des- 
borough and one or two more rode 
over from that obnoxious camp. 

Thus dissembling her real nature 
and purpose, she took her daugh- 
ter’s hand with more pretended 
_ emotion than she was really capable 
of feeling, and said, 

‘I hope, darling, you quite 
understand all this, and the diffi- 
culty and delicacy of our position. 
With regard to an engagement and 
marriage with Sir Ayling, you are 
at liberty to fix your own time. 
With all his love he will not hurry 
you. So we will not speak more 
on the subject till you have become 
accustomed to the thought, and to 
. receive him as your future hus- 
. band. I see that the proposal— 
though you must have expected it 
_ —has startled you, and taken you 
by surprise; but you don’t know 
how happy you will be when it is 
all over. And now God biess you, 
darling. Good-night—or morning 
rather, and a sound sleep to you.’ 

Then, kissing her daughter on 
each cheek, Lady Templeton re- 
tired, to find her luckless abigail 
sound asleep in her dressing-closet. 

Rosamund stood for a few 
minutes like one turned to stone; 
she then shivered, uttered a strange 
bitter Iaugh, and turned away to 
her own room, to think over all 
she had heard. 

Could it be that ruin and dis- 
grace—the disgrace, at least, of 
_ debt—were hanging over them all ? 
- and the closing of their house in 
_town, the disappearance of their 

equipage from the Park, and of 
themselves from every public place, 
was to prove a nine days’ wonder 
and source of contemptuous specu- 
lation and mock commiseration for 
‘the set’ among whom they moved 
and for whom they lived? A nine 
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days’ wonder it would be indeed, 
as she knew by her own brief ex- 
perience of what ‘society’ is. And 
could it be that she, and she alone, 
could save them all from this? 
But at what a price! 

From the time she had been a 
baby in her lace berceaunette she 
had ever been surrounded by 
luxury and magnificence. Could 
it be that all their triumphs and 
pleasures were over? that all must 
go—jewels, admirers, the splendid 
equipages, and the gay crowds 
amid which they moved—unless— 

‘Oh, that Desborough would save 
me! He is rich—rich enough, they 
say, even to suit mamma,’ she 
wailed in her heart. 

From that time her long perse- 
cution and misery began; and 
spoiled and indulged as she had 
been by prosperity, wealth, and 
position, her first lessons in the 
realities of life were hard and trying 
ones. 

On the day subsequent to the 
ball, Sir Ayling, after a long inter- 
view with Lady Templeton, took 
his departure from Ringwood Hall, 
for three reasons. It was thought 
advisable to let Rosamund get ac- 
customed to think of him as her 
intended in his absence, which he 
deemed the more necessary, as he 
had caught a cold with a hacking 
cough, and had also certain pre- 
monitory twinges of gout; and he 
had no desire that Rosamund 
might discover him with a shawl 
over his old shoulders, his feet 
rolled up in flannel, and his valet 
giving him thin toast, dry sherry, 
and colchicum. 

Well muffled up in a coat lined 
with Russian sables, and a hot- 
water bottle in his carriage, he drove 
off for Winklestoke, leaving his 
formal proposals as yet unmade, 
but with a pretty present for the 
acceptance of Rosamund; _ thus 
showing that he would not adopt 
her cold reception of his attentions, 
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and hoped to be on a better and 
more tender footing with her in 
the time to come. 

But he ground his set of beau- 
tiful Parisian teeth, as he saw from 
a distance the huts of the South 
Camp, and knew that a curly- 
headed Irishman, named Kyrle 
Desborough, dwelt there. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VERE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


On the stormy day subsequent 
to the ball Vere was on duty as 
‘brigade officer of the day,’ and 
as such he had not much more to 
do than to visit and inspect the 
guards and canteens of the brigade, 
as at that season there was no 
bathing picket at Claycart Hill; so 
his time passed slowly, all the more 
so that Desborough was on guard, 
Clive had gone up to town, and 
Toby Finch, in suit of waterproofs, 
asserting ‘ it was a glorious day for 
a nibble,’ had betaken himself to 
Fleet Pond in search of the gre- 
garious roach and the pike. 

Cast thus upon himself, the day 
was a long one to Vere, and full 
of alternate doubts and hopes ; for 
thus it is that ‘human weakness, 
if it has not real trials, invents ima- 
ginary ones, and, with a persistent 
desire to suffer, accepts the ima- 
ginary for the real.’ With intense 
eagerness he looked forward to the 
interview—the meeting—so frankly 
accorded to him by Gertrude Tem- 
pleton, and gathered hope from 
the fact that it had been so accord- 
ed. Anon hope died, when he 
thought of her mother and all that 
lady’s ambitions, powers, plans, 
and influence. Of her dire neces- 
sities he, fortunately, knew nothing ; 
but fear of her influence over one 
so gentle as Gertrude oppressed 
him like a nightmare, and haunted 
him sleeping or waking. When 


shaving, the mirror seemed to re- 
flect the face of Lady Templeton 
and not his own, so he gave his 
chin an unpleasant gash. She 
came between him and his appe- 
tite at breakfast ; and when he made 
his round of the guards, their fixed 
bayonets reminded him of the cold 
steely glitter of her proud inquiring 
eyes. 

He got through the day some- 
how, after sundry pick-me-ups at 
the mess-hut. Evening came, when 
he had to parade the inlying pickets 
of the brigade and the fire-screen 
parties, while the massed drums 
and fifes of the brigade, with their 
drum-majors in front, beat ‘ the re- 
treat’ along the lines, with swarms 
of children scampering and trund- 
ling hoops before them. 

This ended the duty for the day; 
and as stillness began to settle over 
the hushed camp, and the twilight 
was clear and frosty, Vere, sunk in 
thought, strolled away to the ut- 
most boundary ofthe lines—beyond 
which, as being on duty, he could 
not go—to indulge in his fancies 
and a fragrant havannah together. 

His mind was ever recurring to 
all that had passed in the conserva- 
tory, and he conned over it, com- 
muned over it, and re-acted it in 
fancy again and again, with happi- 
ness in his heart and a sunny smile 
in his eyes, till he dd stray beyond 
the boundaries of the camp, and 
found himself in a narrow path, 
between clumps of wiry and gloomy 
Scotch firs and masses of gorse, 
and to return was his instant 
thought—return without delay—lest 
he should be missed or required ; 
for in a great camp like that at 
Aldershot one never can know 
what may happen at any time. 

He was about to retrace his steps 
more quickly than he had come, 
when two figures—a woman and 
that of a mounted man—appeared 
at the end of the path where it 
diverged from the road that led 
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direct to the camp; and in the 
latter—gloomy though the twilight, 
and in a place made darker by the 
branches of the great firs overhead 
—he recognised Jocelyn Derinzy, 
but in plain clothes. He was 
stooping from his horse, so low that 
his arm was round the neck of the 
female, whose upturned face was 
perilously close to his, and they 
seemed in close, tender, and ear- 
nest conversation. This placed 
Vere in a dilemma. 

If he remained where he was he 
must play the part of eavesdropper ; 
to retire was to increase the dis- 
tance between him and the camp. 
Thick hedgerows and stake-fences 
precluded any detour, and to ad- 
vance might put him in the power 
of a senior officer, who knew that 
he was on duty, and by whom he 
was secretly detested as a rival, 
though they never met without 
smiles and much apparent cordi- 
ality, for such is the necessary 
hypocrisy of well-bred society; and 
now to put himself in that rival’s 
power was a move to be avoided 
if possible. 

‘He surely would not be such a 
beastly cad as to take advantage of 
the situation, and put me under 
arrest,’ thought Vere ; ‘ but better 
not trust to A’s good nature any- 
way,’ he added, and shrank a little 
back. 

‘You were kinder to me when 
the gorse was in all its golden 
bloom,’ he heard the girl say ; for 
she was a mere girl, but a very 
pretty one, as she assumed an up- 
braiding tone. 

‘Don’t say so, darling Pheebe,’ 
exclaimed the Colonel, as he stoop- 
ed and kissed her ; ‘you know the 
proverb ?” 

_‘When the gorse is out of bloom 
kissing is out of fashion,’ was the 
inviting rejoinder. 

*Exactly—for the gorse is never 
entirely out of bloom, darling. 
But you should not have come so 
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far as this alone—tipsy fellows or 
a patrol may meet you, and some- 
thing unpleasant might occur.’ 

‘I came, as you know, to meet 
you,’ said the girl, in a tender voice, 
as their meeting seemed about to 
end. 

‘You foolish little pet, when I 
am just going to where you have 
so nearly come from !’ 

‘Ringwood Hall ?” 

‘ Yes—I dine there this evening. 
Return by rail—be wary, silent, 
and remember your promise of 
secrecy—that must be observed at 
all hazards.’ 

Then stooping again, he kissed 
her with great apparent affection, 
put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
down the Farnborough road. 

That Derinzy was going to dine 
with the Templetons was not an 
unusual circumstance; but Vere 
would rather have known nothing 
about his movements, and that he 
would be privileged to spend so 
many hours, with a mother’s ap- 
proval, in the society of the girl he 
—Vere—loved ; but when this 
emotion of pique, and then his 
surprise, passed away, he resolved 
to ascertain who this girl—she was 
not a lady, though pretty and 
graceful enough to be so—was 
upon whom the great lumbering 
heir of Viscount Derinzy bestowed 
so much tenderness, and, as he 
thought, so secretly. 

The girl seemed lost in thought, 
so much so that she knew not the 
approach of Vere, who heard her 
muttering, 

‘He is deceiving me; but ere 
I go home to-night I will learn 
the truth of what he means by Miss 
Gertrude—I will, I will!’ Then 
she began to weep, and uttered a 
slight cry of alarm, when Vere 
stood suddenly before her in the 
fading light ; for in his gray regi- 
mental overcoat and shako, to her 
untutored eye, she knew not 
whether he was an officer or one 
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of the rank and file, but most pro- 
bably concluded he was the latter. 

‘Pardon me if I have startled 
you,’ said he, in his most reassuring 
tone ; ‘ but, as your friend who has 
just left you has hinted, this is an 
awkward locality at such an hour 
for a girl who is alone and so at- 
tractive as you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; but my busi- 
ness is my own,’ replied the girl 
rather sullenly and coldly. 

‘Of course, and I have no desire 
to intrude; but as you named a 
friend of mine, may I ask who you 
are, my girl ?” 

‘Phoebe Bagshaw. Are you the 
wiser for knowing ?” 

* Where do you live?” 

‘Not far from Ringwood Hall ; 
my father is the gamekeeper. And 
now, sir, will you answer a ques- 
tion or two of mine? Is that road 
the direct way to the South Camp ?” 

‘Yes ; but the sentinels will not 
admit you—a stranger—at this 
hour; to do so would be against 
orders.’ 

‘Then I have come on a boot- 
less errand,’ said the girl sorrow- 
fully. 

‘Whom do you wish to see? 
asked Vere, in all kindness. 

‘ An officer in the F lines of the 
South Camp.’ 

‘My regiment is in those lines,’ 
said Vere, turning away with a 
laugh that implied a good deal. 

‘Perhaps you know him, sir? 
asked the girl, ignorant of his sus- 
picion. 

‘Very probably; what is his 
name ?” 

‘Vere—Mr. Herbert Vere.’ 

‘Vere of the Eighth ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I know him very well,’ said the 
other, laughing again ; ‘do you?” 

‘Yes,’ she replied, blushing ; 
‘you must have seen us part.’ 

‘Us? 

‘Yes—a moment ago; he was 
mounted.’ 


‘What the deuce are you talking 
about, girl?’ said he, now becom- 
ing grave; ‘7 am Vere of the 
Eighth, and there is not another of 
the name in the whole camp.’ 

‘This may be chaff, but it isn’t 
gentlemanly to a poor girl, who is 
quite alone here.’ 

‘There is more in all this than 
meets the ear,’ said he, now be- 
coming seriously angry. ‘I assure 
you, on my honour, that I am he 
of whom you speak—Lieutenant 
Vere of the Eighth or King’s.’ 

‘Very likely !’ replied the girl, 
with pert incredulity; ‘then who 
is he that has just left me?’ 

‘Colonel Jocelyn Derinzy of the 
staff.’ 

The girl laughed scornfully now. 

‘Have you known him long? 
asked Vere earnestly. 

‘For four anxious months,’ she 
replied sadly. 

‘As Derinzy ? 

‘No, as Mr. Vere of the South 
Camp ; and only yesterday I heard 
he was in the Eighth or King’s.’ 

‘And you are the daughter of 
the gamekeeper at Ringwood Hall? 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ There is some monstrous piece 
of rascality in all this—a rascality 
which I must unravel! exclaimed 
Vere, as, with an emotion of rage, 
he took in the whole situation, and 
saw much therein that might prove 
perilous and troublesome to him- 
self. 

‘ By what right do you say all 
this ?? demanded the girl, firing up 
in defence of her lover. ‘I have 
heard that you doth were sweet 
upon our Miss Gertrude, and all 
the family say that you, colonel, 
are to be married to her, though 
they say she doesn’t care a hg 
about you ; and as for attempting 
to pass yourself off as Mr. Vere, it 
is a low shabby trick, for which I 
hate you—that I do! 

And, snapping her pretty little 
fingers directly in his face in token 
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of her angry contempt, Phoebe 
Bagshaw hastened away ina fume ; 
at the same moment a hasty and 
impatient bugle-call, the ‘fire-alarm’ 
(it proved to be a false one), made 
Vere forget his indignation and 
rush back to the camp, where the 
inlying pickets were getting under 
arms, and the engines being brought 
forth. 

This discovery ‘knocked Vere 
into a cocked hat,’ as he phrased 
it, when telling the story to Finch 
and Desborough some time after ; 
but he resolved that the following 
day should see the colonel brought 
to book: he meant to threaten to 
expose him to the whole service 
and to every club in town ; to up- 


braid him with his treachery and 
falsehood, and wring some explana- 
tion or satisfaction from him at all 
hazards. But among these very 
hazards prudence suggested that, 
while carried away by his passion, 
might not the name of Gertrude 
Templeton get somehow involved 
with the affair? while he himself 
might be accused by the ignor- 
ant and unthinking of rivalry and 
revenge; as it can never be fore- 
seen what turn a disreputable story 
may take, or what may grow out 
of it. Yet, at all risks, he resolved 
to be face to face with the Honour- 
able Jocelyn at an early hour on 
the morrow, and confound him if 
possible. 


[To be continued. } 
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DEsPAIR not yet ? 


And what is left 


For Hope again to build upon ? 
Of love, the joy of life, bereft, 
What boots it life, too, be not gone ? 
For what is life 
But empty strife 
When love, the light of life, is gone ? 


Ambition fall’n again may rise, 
And Fraud re-weave its subtle net, 
And children dry a widow's eyes, 
And stars shine forth when sun is set. 
But who can bear 
The soul’s despair 
When once the sun of love has set ? 


The tide that ebbs will flow again, 
The night but ushers in the day, 
And sunshine follows after rain, 
But love once lost is lost for aye! 
Weep for the dead 
When love is fled, 
For love once lost is lost for aye! 
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At Edinburgh the other day, Mr. 
Henry Irving was entertained at 
dinner by the City Club, and, after 
the repast was over, responded in 
a few words to the toast of his 
health. Reference had been made, 
in the speech proposing it, to the 
criticisms passed upon the actor, 
who was doubtless led in conse- 
quence to make a few remarksupon 
the subject. He said (or is re- 
ported to have said) ‘ that he was 
sure they all attached a good deal 
of importance to newspaper report- 
ing. It was all very well, when a 
speech was delivered, that it should 
be reported correctly; but he 
thought that, in matters of art, the 
less reporters said the better, be- 
cause they knew nothing about it. 
There were reporters who, as a 
rule, got their guinea or thirty shill- 
ingsaweek, and there were in every 
town generally three or four ofthem, 
who were called dramatic critics, 
but knew nothing about the art. 
A dramatic critic,’ Mr. Irving went 
on to observe, ‘required training ;’ 
and the remark is one which will 
not be gainsaid. ‘The actor’s ob- 
servations were, indeed, received 
by the company with much ap- 
plause ; and it was only when they 
came to be published—how, I do 
not know, for the dinner was ap- 
parently a private one—that the 
disapprobation became loud and 
keen. Then all; the theatrical 
papers, with scarcely an exception, 
rushed into the fray, and Mr. 
Irving was charged not only with 
ingratitude, but with inaccuracy. 
It is, indeed, only natural that 
the persons stigmatised by Mr. 
Irving should resent his comments ; 


but that does not render them the 
less true. On the contrary, they 
are literally correct. It is a mat- 
ter of fact that reporters on 
thirty shillings a week ave been 
sent to the theatre to ‘criticise’ 
performances. No one says it is 
to the discredit of those reporters 
that they obtain only thirty shillings 
a week ; they are probably deserv- 
ing of much more. But what is 
obvious is, that men earning such 
a weekly wage are not, presumably, 
the men to sit in judgment on 
dramatic artists. Presumably, they 
are fair reporters, but it by no 
means follows that they are there- 
fore critics. As a matter of fact, 
it is utterly impossible that the 
ordinary reporter can be fit for any 
such important duties. To begin 
with, reporters as a rule—I say ‘as 
a rule,’ because I am perfectly well 
aware that some of our leading 
writers have been at one time in 
their life reporters ; but these are 
the exceptions to the rule —are 
badly educated, and enter the pro- 
fession with little more stock-in- 
trade than a knowledge (not al- 
ways perfect) of the shorthand 
system. They are generally very 
young and very inexperienced, and 
their life for many years consists in 
attending police-courts or ‘ taking 
down’ the speeches ofthe local mag- 
nates. This is varied by the occa- 
sional description of a fire, or by the 
annual ‘notice’ of a travelling cir- 
cus. When sentat last to ‘criticise’ 
the theatres, their preparation for 
so doing has been 7/7. They may 
have been attendants at perform- 
ances, by favour of the wretched 
habit which allows all and sundry 
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in a newspaper office to enter a 
theatre on the strength of the 
tickets sent for critical purposes ; 
but mere experience of this sort is 
no qualification. Theatre - going 
alone does not supply good stand- 
ards of taste and judgment. In 
fact, the modern stage is rather a 
bad school than otherwise for the 
critic whose ideals have not been 
formed by a study of the master- 
pieces of the drama. It rather cor- 
rupts than elevates his taste; it 
rather misleads than informs his 
judgment. This, we may be sure, 
is not the training to which Mr. 
Irving referred ; and yet what other 
can reporters have ? — reporters, 
who read nothing but their own 
and other papers, and who, if they 
had anything to say, could not 
possibly put their opinions into 
decent English? It is they who 
talk of the ‘devouring element,’ 
and make use of the other abomi- 
nations of newspaper language. 
What business can they possibly 
have to go to the theatre and esti- 
mate the performances of men like 
Mr. Irving? Is it right that such 
persons—excellent men in their 
own department, but completely 
destitute of special, if not of ordi- 
nary culture —should be sent to 
perform functions for which they 
are not capable ? 

Mr. Irving has since written to 
say that, in the speech in question, 
he ‘drew a great distinction be- 
tween the mere reporter, for whose 
opinion he cared not, and the 
critic, for whose opinion he does 
care;?) and adds that ‘dramatic 
critics are a body of cultivated 
gentlemen for whom he entertains 
the highest respect.’ And no doubt 
there are, in London and the 
provinces, dramatic critics who are 
worthy of the title—who have read 
much, thought much, and seen 
much, and whose opinions are de- 
serving of attention. It would be 
folly to say such critics do not ex- 


ist ; it is a matter of notoriety that 
they do. I make bold to say, how- 
ever, that such men are compara- 
tively few in number, and that, as a 
rule, even the professed dramatic 
criticism of the daily press is as 
bad as, if not sometimes absolutely 
worse than, that provided by the 
poor reporters. Itis frequently quite 
as ignorant, and almost invariably 
more prejudiced ;—quite as igno- 
rant, because the dramatic critics 
of the press are often taken from 
a class hardly more educated than 
the reporters (generally from the 
sub-editors and assistant editors) ; 
and invariably more prejudiced, 
because the professed dramatic 
critic has constant opportunities of 
making the acquaintance of the 
men and women he criticises, and 
therefore of acquiring a large num- 
ber of personal likes and dislikes. 
Nor is it any disparagement of 
either sub-editors or assistant edi- 
tors to say that they, too, know 
nothing about the drama as an art. 
The work of a sub-editor is almost 
wholly mechanical, and the cir- 
cumstances of his daily life render 
it next to impossible that he should 
have opportunities for culture. He 
lives in an atmosphere of ‘ flimsy,’ 
and is absorbed half his time in 
the intricacies of local ‘copy.’ His 
function is to ‘cut down’ and ar- 
range. It is a useful one, and can 
be well performed, but it does not 
necessarily imply the possession of 
unusual intellectual qualities. On 
the contrary, the sub-editor’s life is 
(in ordinary cases) one of dreary 
monotony, and would not be under- 
taken by any man of education 
or original power. So, too, with 
the assistant editor. He is not 
necessarily a man of culture: he 
may be; but, even if he is, it does 
not follow that the bent of his 
reading has been in the direction 
of the drama. All that can be said 
in favour of him is, that, presum- 
ably, his opinion is rather more 
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valuable than that of a sub-editor 
or a reporter. Even then it is only 
an opinion ; it is not the deliberate 
judgment of an expert. 

It cannot be too thoroughly un- 
derstood that, to criticise a dra- 
matic performance adequately, it is 
not sufficient either to have been 
a constant playgoer, or to have 
had even an unusually good edu- 
cation. In one sense, of course, 
everybody is a critic, but then 
everybody’s criticism is not of 
equal value. The public, as a 
body, may know perfectly well 
when it is pleased, and is, as a 
body, a keen judge of histrionic 
work. Still, it is quite incapable, 
as a body, of minute examina 
tion of an impersonation; it is 
quite incompetent, as a body, to 
decide upon its merits as a work 
of art. In many instances, its in- 
stinct—as in the case of farcical 
comedy and opéra bouffe—is of 
the most misleading kind, and is 
surely not to be defended. The 
public has a right to spend its 
money as it likes, and may prefer 
to support the inartistic in prefer- 
ence to the artistic; but this is 
surely not the function of the critic. 
The critic’s business is to weigh all 
things dramatic in the scale of art, 
and to condemn them in propor- 
tion as they are found wanting. 
To do so, he must have a perfect 
knowledge of the laws of art, and 
be prepared to exercise it instantly 
and completely. He must be ready, 
if necessary, to condemn what the 
public applauds. It is he who 
ought to direct the public taste, 
and, in order to direct it, he must 
have special taste of his own and 
special information. He ought to 
be well acquainted with the dra- 
matic literature, not only of his own 
country, but of Greece and Rome, 
and France and Germany. He 
ought to be familiar not only with 
all the best plays, but with all the 
best criticism that has been passed 
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upon them. He ought to have 
Goethe and Schlegel, and Hazlitt 
and Coleridge, at his fingers’ ends. 
He ought to have in his mind a 
complete system of appraisement, 
and be ready at any moment to 
apply it in any particular direction. 
He should be, in fact, an artist in 
criticism, and, if he is not such, 
he has no right to pass judgment 
on dramatic artists. 

That, I apprehend, is what Mr. 
Irving meant when he said that 
the less reporters said the better, 
because they knew nothing about 
art. Their opinion, like that of 
any member of the public, is their 
own, and therefore dear to them, 
but, except as being sufficient for 
themselves; it has no value what- 
ever. 

A still more serious charge, how- 
ever, remains to be _ preferred 
against dramatic critics. It is not 
alone that they are generally so 
ignorant,—which is in itself an evil 
of sufficient magnitude,—but it is 
that they are generally so preju- 
diced ; that they have such strong 
likings and dislikings, and that 
neither one nor the other is founded 
on the most honest basis. I do 
not mean by this that the dramatic 
critics are capable of being bribed 
either by money or a dinner. It 
is true that it has become a custom 
among leading actors to give din- 
ners to the critics, especially to the 
‘critics’ in provincial towns; but 
they are perfectly well aware that 
it is not by any means of this de- 
scription that the good word of the 
press-men is to be bought. Jour- 
nalists of all grades are in this par- 
ticular above suspicion. They are 
not, however, above influence of 
another sort; they are not above 
feeling proud of the personal friend- 
ship of an actor, and they are not 
above allowing the fact to influence 
their ‘criticism.’ In fact, what 
else can be expected of them? 
What more natural than that if A. 
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knows B. and likes him, A. should 
be for ever saying nice things about 
B.? If he said nasty—that is to 
say, true—things about B., there 
would be a rift within the lute, 
which, by and by, would make the 
music mute. B. would look askance 
at A.—for actors are notoriously 
thin-skinned—and A. would be de- 
prived of the honour of B.’s ac- 
quaintance. It is all very well to 
say that this is wrong ; of course it 
is. And it is equally wrong when 
C.—knowing D. and disliking D.— 
is for ever saying nasty things, 
whether true or untrue, about 
him; for I need hardly say that 
spite is as frequent as favouritism 
in dramatic ‘criticism.’ This is 
certainly wrong; but what else can 
you look for? Ido not see how 
it can be avoided so long as the 
critics and the players are on such 
intimate terms. 

Nor do I see how dramatic cri- 
ticism can be thoroughly honest so 
long as managers and editors are 
so frequently hand-in-glove with 
one another. You cannot take a 
glass of wine with an en/repreneur 
and then go down to your office 
and declare (or allow your critic to 
declare) that he puts bad, not to say 
questionable, pieces on the stage. 
It would be a violation of friend- 
ship. That entrepreneur pays you 
so much a year in the way of ad- 
vertisements, and he is by far too 
valuable an advertiser to be lost, 
apart altogether from your personal 
acquaintance with him. Who can 
expect you to admit into your paper 
attacks on the doings of that extre- 
preneur ? And what ‘ critic’ would 
tly deliberately in the face of his 
editor’s wishes and instructions ? 

Then there is the outside influ- 
ence that is so often brought to 
bear both on editor and critic. Miss 
Trois Etoiles is beautiful, if not ac- 
complished, and has many powerful 
connections. Ifthe latter are in- 
terested in her favour, who shall 
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prevent them from procuring good 
‘notices’ for her in obedient and 
impressionable newspapers? And, 
by a reverse process, if Miss T. E. 
has enemies, and they are also 
powerful—that is, if they are ac- 
quainted with editors or with the 
friends of editors—what is to pre- 
vent them from procuring ‘notices’ 
of a very depreciatory complexion ? 
Here, again, you say it is objec- 
tionable ; and, of course, it is ; but 
where is the remedy ? 

The worst of it is that everything 
that has been said above in refer- 
ence to the ignorance and prejudice 
of dramatic critics applies equally 
truly and forcibly to the musical 
and literary censors of the press, 
with this difference—that the mu- 
sical and literary critics are, on the 
whole, a more competent body 
than their dramaticbrethren. There 
are papers who maintain special 
gentlemen as dramatic critics, but 
they are few in number. It is 
much more common for a paper to 
maintain a special man to ‘ do the 
music.’ And for this reason: that 
whilst everybody thinks he is quali- 
fied topass judgment on a histrionic 
performance, and whilst many are 
able to delude both editors and 
the public into the belief that they 
have this qualification, there are 
few who care to pretend to a ca- 
pacity for musical appraisement, 
and there are still fewer who can 
afiecta knowledge of the musical art 
which they do not really possess. 
They are sure to be found out, 
sooner or later, because they are 
certain to fall, sooner or later, into 
some of the many pitfalls in which 
musical criticism rejoices. ‘This 
has the effect of keeping the stand- 
ard of musical criticism up to a 
certain height of excellence; but 
it certainly has not the effect of 
lessening the amount of prejudice 
indulged in. Be the musical critic 
ever so accomplished, his judg- 
ments are certain to be vitiated by 
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onesidedness ; either by deliberate 
and ineradicable faults of judg- 
ment—the result sometimes of over 
study in particular directions—or 
by the personal likes and dislikes 
which seem inseparable from the 
ordinary ‘critical’ nature. Too 
often our musical critics are them- 
selves professional musicians, and 
as such have their innumerable 
loves and hatreds. Too often, 
moreover, they are musicians of a 
particular ‘school,’ and if so, every- 
thing that is done outside that 
‘school’ is worse than foolishness. 
Too often they are connected not 
only by friendship, but by ties 
of blood and marriage, to other 
professional musicians, and in that 
case the amount of favouritism 
shown is something terrible. The 
innocent public, finding a vocalist or 
instrumentalist lauded to the skies 
in several organs of opinion, is apt 
to take for granted that the lauda- 
tions are deserved. And so they 
may be; but there is no guarantee 
that they are ; for they may be the 
offspring of a concerted chorus, 
conducted, doubtless, by the bro- 
ther or the husband or the father 
of the artist in question. Next in 
power to the jealousies of ‘ profes- 
sionals’ are their affections, and it is 
wonderful how unanimous a clique 
can be in declaring one of their 
number to be the acme of perfection 
in his or her specialrange. On the 
other hand, a clique can be equally 
unanimous the otherway; and many 
a reputation has been, if not ruined, 
at least tarnished by the persistent 
malignity of rivals. Much can be 
done under the disguise of ano- 
nymity; and an enemy, who per- 
sonally may be insignificant, can, 
under cover of a powerful news- 
paper, strike many heavy blows. 
The thing is cowardly; but when a 
man dislikes or hates, and has the 
opportunity of doing injury, it is 
not remarkable that he should take 
advantage of it. 


The public may - 
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suffer in the process, as well as the 
artist ‘criticised,’ but what does 
that matter to the ‘critic’? 

The literary censors are a mot- 
ley body, and are consequently of 
various degrees of excellence and 
the reverse. Circumstances alter 
cases; and a newspaper editor 
either distributes the books he re- 
ceives among what is termed eu- 
phemistically his literary staff, or 
gives them only a percentage, send- 
ing the more important ones to 
outsiders of eminence in special 
branches. By the latter the work 
is generally well done; but even 
the expert is not to be entirely 
trusted. He may be a man of 
special knowledge, and yet have 
theories of his own which he is 
anxious to enforce, or he may have 
friends whose views he is desirous 
to commend, or he may have rivals 
whom he is only too glad to be 
able to decry. He may not be 
ignorant, in fact, but he is almost 
certain to be prejudiced. Putting, 
however, experts out of the ques- 
tion, and coming to the newspaper 
critics pure and simple, the first 
thing that strikes one is, I repeat, 
the motley character of the troupe 
—an editor generally, as I say, dis- 
tributing the books he gets among 
all his assistants, from the co-editors 
down to the reporters ; though why 
the line should be drawn there, 
and not at the clerks in the pub- 
lishing department, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say. Occasionally 
care is taken that certain books 
shall fall, as far as possible, into 
the hands of certain men. There 
is generally some one on the estab- 
lishment who ‘ does’ the religious 
books; another who ‘does’ the 
scientific ; and another who ‘ does’ 
the poetry and novels. But the 
system is by no means an invari- 
able one; and if the ‘scientific’ 
man takes a fancy to a novel, or if 
the ‘ religious’ man has a yearning 
for a poem, no editor would be so 
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exceedingly hard-hearted as not to 
give it tohim. No matter whether 
the man who ‘does’ this book or 
that knows anything about the 
subject: the ‘thing’ is to get the 
work ‘done’ quickly and with ease, 
for, no doubt, so many columns of 
‘reviews’ are ‘ wanted’ for such and 
such an occasion ; and the really 
important ‘thing’ is, not that the 
books should have justice done to 
them, but that space should be 
filled up. The idea of doing jus- 
tice to a book is the last circum- 
stance to be considered. If it does 
not matter how ignorant a reviewer 
is, it certainly does not matter how 
prejudiced he is. Perhaps one of 
the editor’s friends has written a 
novel ; well, nothing could be more 
simple and gratifying than the re- 
ception accorded to it in the 
editor’s paper. It is given to an 
obliging person on the staff, who 
knows he is expected to review it 
favourably, and who reviews it 
favourably accordingly. If, on the 
other hand, a book has to be 
‘cut up,’ ‘cut up’ it is by the 
same or some other dutiful contri- 
butor. I don’t say that a book 
is never honestly reviewed, any 
more than I say that a vocalist or 
an actor is never honestly criticised. 
But I do say that when this is the 
case, it is rather by a happy fluke 
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than as the natural outcome of a 
regular system. 

It is ‘the same old game’ in every 
critical department of a newspaper 
—with the ‘art’ ‘criticism’ as 
with the dramatic, musical, and 
literary ‘criticism.’ Incompetence 
and bad faith: these are the 
qualities which are most highly 
valued and most frequently put 
into activity. In fact, if I had 
the question put to me, ‘ Who are 
the critics ?? I should not answer, 
as the man does in Lothair, ‘ They 
are the men who have failed in 
literature and art ;’ I should rather 
be inclined to say that they are the 
men who not only know nothing, 
but care nothing about either. Or, 
if it is too strong a thing to say 
that they know nothing, it is cer- 
tainly not too strong a thing to say, 
that in most instances they know 
only just enough to mislead them- 
selves and to confuse the public, 
crowning their partial knowledge 
by an amount of prejudice which 
renders that partial knowledge in- 
finitely more injurious than absolute 
ignorance. In fact, the ‘ criticism’ 
of the newspaper press is in a con- 
dition which calls for indignant 
complaint on the part of the public, 
and immediate reformation on the 
part of those who are concerned 
in its production. 








SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


By F. GARRETT, 


——— 


PART I. 


ONE summer’s day, perhaps thirty 
years ago, a well-filled train drew 
up to the platform of the York rail- 
way station. Then, as now, every 
second might be of priceless value 
to the travellers, for before the en- 
gine came to a stand windows 
were opening, doors banging, and 
hasty voices calling for porters, 
who either could not or would not 
hear. Amongst all this busy crowd, 
however, only four persons have 
any interest for us, and we must 
pause a moment to watch Mr. Can- 
tuare assist his wife and daughter 
out of a first-class carriage, and to 
mark the quick step and plea- 
sant face of a young naval officer, 
who descends almost at the same 
moment from the next compart- 
ment. 

All four travellers turned their 
steps in the same direction—along 
the narrow winding streets that 
lead to the ancient minster—and in 
front of the finely carved old screen, 
which is one of its chief beauties, 
they met again. Here, while they 
are awaiting the guide, let me in- 
troduce them a little more par- 
ticularly to my readers. 

Mr. Cantuare, the senior of the 
party, was rather past middle age, 
with gray hair, a long solemn face, 
and small gray eyes which could 
see nothing without the assistance 
of spectacles. He was very tall 
and thin, but stooped slightly, and 
had altogether an elongated ap- 
pearance, as of an elastic band 
stretched to its fullest extent ; and 
this effect was yet further heighten- 


ed by his hair, which stood up 
short and erect all over his head, 
and could by no means be induced 
to lie down. His manner was 
pompous and dogmatic, and he 
was cold, stern, and ungenial by 
nature ; though, as is sometimes 
the case with such characters, he 
did on rare occasions warm up to 
a show of amiability and friendli- 
ness, which imposed wonderfully 
on chance acquaintance. His 
family and intimate friends knew 
more truly what he really was. 

Mrs. Cantuare was tall and thin, 
like her husband. She too was 
prim and precise in outward as- 
pect, and her thin and compressed 
lips had an irritable expression 
hovering about them, which greatly 
assisted old Time’s efforts to de- 
stroy the beauty of what had once 
been a tolerably fair face. 

Their daughter was such a con- 
trast to this essentially worthy 
couple that the marvel was how 
she ever came to belong to them 
at all. No statuesque loveliness 
or languishing attractions were 
hers ; she was but a blithe, merry, 
English maiden, country born and 
bred, with the reflection of lilies 
and roses on her bonny face, and 
errant sunbeams playing among 
her wavy hair—such a girl as it 
does one good to look upon. 

Of course she is the heroine of 
my little story, and the hero also 
is not far to seek. Indeed, he 
stands in the same expectant group 
as Mr. and Mrs. Cantuare and 
their daughter; a young man of 
about seven-and-twenty, wearing 
his undress naval uniform. But he, 
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again, is by no means the muscular 
Christian of fashionable romance, 
with flashing eyes and tawny mous- 
tache. On the contrary, he is 
short and slight, with a plain pale 
face unadorned by any hirsute 
ornament. So much is seen at 
once; but it needs a closer ac- 
quaintance to discover his manly 
courage, his chivalrous devotion to 
women, be they ever so old or ugly, 
his noble contempt of danger, and 
his steadfast adherence to duty. 
Not a man truly with whom, as a 
tule, chance acquaintance would 
fraternise at once, or women fall in 
love with at first sight; but one 
whose favour and friendship were 
surely well worth the winning. 

But we are keeping our party 
waiting while we attempt thus 
to describe them. The sudden 
appearance of an official in a long 
flowing gown, bearing a staff of 
office, warns us not to detain them 
longer. 

Every one who has visited York 
Minster has doubtless been aggra- 
vated by the continuous effort 
needed to understand insome small 
degree the rambling, and often 
unmeaning, explanations of the 
guide. Mr. Cantuare had had 
that pleasure several times, and 
chancing on this day to be in one 
of his specially genial moods, he 
drew his wife and daughter some- 
what behind the rest of the visitors, 
and quietly pointed out to them 
the various objects ofinterest. So 
it chanced that when they reached 
the window known as ‘ The Seven 
Sisters,’ the guide was already mov- 
ing away, and Mr. Hunton, the 
young naval officer, who had 
lingered to further examine a curi- 
ous tombstone, was too late to hear 
the story of the famous needle- 
women. He looked at the window 
for some time in silence, then 
glanced once or twice at Mr. Can- 
tuare, and finally asked, 

‘Would you kindly tell me, sir, 


whether there is any particular 
history belonging to that window ? 
Every one seemed looking at it 
when I came up, and I was too 
late to hear what the guide was 
saying.’ 

‘Ah, yes; that man speaks so 
quickly it is almost impossible to 
understand him,’ said Mr.Cantuare, 
as he surveyed the young man 
through his spectacles. Personally 
he rather liked being appealed to as 
an authority, especially when it in- 
volved no extra trouble. ‘ Excuse 
me,’ he added, having finished his 
survey ; ‘I imagine you must be a 
stranger here, or you would know 
the legend of the Seven Sisters of 
York.’ 

‘This is my first visit,’ replied 
Mr. Hunton. ‘I only landed from 
a long cruise in the Pacific last 
week.’ 

Mary Cantuare, standing de- 
murely at her father’s side, darted 
a look of interest and inquiry at 
the stranger, who did not appear 
to notice it, but who sawit never- 
theless. 

‘ Then I am happy to be able to 
give you information,’ said Mr. 
Cantuare ; ‘I have been here so 
frequently that I am well acquaint- 
ed with all the narrations attach- 
ing to the place, and the one relat- 
ing to that window is not the least 
interesting.’ 

So Mr. Cantuare proceeded in 
somewhat formal phrase—for he 
never used a word of one syllable 
when he could find one of two or 
three —to recount the legend so 
well known in. York Minster ; but, 
truth to tell, Tom Hunton listened 
with very divided attention, and 
seemed to find Mary, as she stood 
with every feature mellowed and 
softened by the subdued light 
streaming through the brilliantly 
tinted glass, much more interesting 
to look upon than the pattern 
traced by the busy needles of those 
seven long-dead sisters. 
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The history came at last to a 
close, and Mr. Hunton could not 
intrude longer upon strangers. He 
thanked Mr. Cantuare, bowed, and 
walked slowly away. 

‘That seems rather a nice young 
man,’ remarked Mrs. Cantuare, as 
she watched his retreating figure. 
* For a wonder, he knows when to 
go away.’ 

‘And, mamma, I am sure he is 
a gentleman,’ said Mary. ‘ Did you 
notice his beautiful hands, and the 
lovely ring he wore?’ 

‘My dear, I am sorry to find 
you were staring about instead of 
listening to your papa’s expla- 
nation,’ answered Mrs. Cantuare 
severely. 

‘I was not staring, mamma; I 
could not help seeing what was 
close beside me; and besides, I 
knew all about the window before.’ 
Mary felt aggrieved. Mrs. Can- 
tuare’s admonitions were not al- 
ways wisely administered. 

‘You ought to care more for the 


improvement of your mind, my 
dear, than for the appearance of 
any chance stranger you may hap- 


pen to meet. I have no doubt 
that young man thought you a very 
forward girl—that is, if he thought 
about you at all.’ 

So, as usual, poor Mary was 
snubbed into silence ; but none the 
less had she her own thoughtsabout 
the stranger who had interested 
her. 

After thoroughly inspecting the 
cathedral, Mr. and Mrs. Cantuare 
and their daughter came to the 
little side-door by which they had 
entered. Outside on the step Mr. 
Hunton was standing irresolute. 
He raised his hat to the ladies, and 
again addressed Mr. Cantuare. 

‘I beg your pardon, but could 
you direct me to some place where 
I can getluncheon? Sight-seeing 
is hungry work ;’ this last was said 
with a smile which lighted up his 
whole face, and made Miss Mary 
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begin to think him quite hand- 
some. 

Mr. Cantuare too evidently liked 
the young man’s frank honest ex- 
pression, for after half a minute’s 
hesitation he said, to his wife and 
daughter's intense surprise, 

‘We are proceeding now to get 
some refreshment; will you ac- 
company us?” 

They descended the steps to- 
gether, and after threading several 
narrow streets reached a confec- 
tioner’s shop, in the back premises 
of which they partook of under- 
done mutton chops, stale buns, and 
bad beer, which hunger alone made 
eatable. There was not much con- 
versation either to season the re- 
past ; for Mary, remembering per- 
haps her recent rebuke, kept closely 
and silently at her mother’s side, 
and Mrs. Cantuare, always formal, 
was not willing to extend the right 
hand of fellowship to a stray way- 
farer, whose name even she did 
not know. So it was left for the 
gentlemen to exchange a few re- 
marks about the weather, the crops, 
and such general topics, and then 
the sailor, again expressing his 
thanks, went his way into the street. 

Would their diverse paths through 
life ever cross again? Throughout 
the rest of their day’s shopping and 
sight-seeing Mary kept on the 
watch for the young man they had 
twice so strangely met, and who, 
almost unconsciously to herself, 
would obtrude upon her thoughts. 
When at last they reached the sta- 
tion on their homeward way, she 
had quite made up her mind that 
they would see the stranger no 
more, and behold! the next instant 
there he was standing among the 
crowd on the platform. This time 
he came boldly up to them, and 
said, with his pleasant smile, 

‘Can it be possible that you are 
travelling by this train ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Cantuare ; ‘and 
you ?” 
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‘Iam on my way to Standrop. 
I believe this is the last train there 
to-night.’ 

‘We are going there as well. 
Will you take a seat in ourcarriage?’ 
said Mr. Cantuare, as he helped 
his wife to climb the high steps. 

So they all got in together, and 
Mr. Cantuare, inquiring the name 
of his new acquaintance, introduced 
him to the ladies, and then pulled 
the day’s Zimes out of his pocket 
and settled himself to read. The 
monotonous movement of the train 
soon lulled Mrs. Cantuare torepose, 
and Mary and Mr. Hunton were 
left to improve their acquaintance, 
need we say to their mutual satisfac- 
tion? ‘ How very short the journey 
has been! thought Mary when they 
stopped at the brilliantly lighted 
station, where Mr. Cantuare’s car- 
riage awaited them. Thought the 
young officer, ‘I wonder whether I 
shall ever see that nice girl again ? 
And then came the bustle ofalight- 
ing, and last good-nights ; but this 
time Mr. Hunton carried away with 
him into the darkness the permis- 
sion to call next day at Mr. Can- 
tuare’s house. The carriage rolled 
off, and Mary shivered as she leant 
back in her corner, and drew her 
wraps more closely about her. Mr. 
Cantuare was also leaning back 
in his seat more than half a- 
sleep. 

‘ How very ugly and uninterest- 
ing he looked!’ thought hisundutiful 
daughter, who felt extremely fidgety 
and quite wide awake. Yet she was 
not one whit inclined either to lend 
an attentive ear to her mother’s talk 
about sundry purchases they had 
made in York, and she gave not 
very gracious answers; until at last 
Mrs. Cantuare expressed her sur- 
prise that Mary was not more grate- 
ful for her day’s pleasure, and sug- 
gested that she should remain at 
home for the future, and allow her 
sister to take her place. 

Poor Mary fidgeted and fretted, 


and finally took refuge in sullen 
silence, wondering whatever made 
her so cross, and wishing it was to- 
morrow—why,she scarcely acknow- 
ledged even to herself. She little 
knew that tonight had begun for 
her that romance which sooner or 
later changes all lives. 

The servants at Donnerbrook 
House had been trained by a care- 
ful mistress, and they were on the 
alert this evening, for, before the 
carriage stopped, the coor was 
opened, and a flood of light stream- 
ed across the outer darkness. The 
hall looked warm and comfortable 
after the cold drive, and a cheerful 
well-spread tea-table greeted the 
travellers as they entered the din- 
ing-room. There too the other 
members of the family were await- 
ing them—two sturdy schoolboys 
of thirteen and fourteen, and the 
eldest daughter Jane, a quiet de- 
mure-looking damsel, as great a 
contrast outwardly to her sprightly 
sister as could well be imagined. 
She prepared to pour out the tea 
this evening, for she ‘was sure 
dear mamma must be tired after 
her journey ;’ and Mrs. Cantuare 
relaxed into a solemn smile, as a 
reward for her daughter’s considera- 
tion, and was very gracious to Jane, 
who was also her favourite. 

The short evening soon wore 
away, and the two girls were at last 
alone in their bedroom, a bright 
cheerful apartment enough, with 
two pretty brass bedsteads hung 
with chintz, and curtains of the 
same, all over rosebuds, at the win- 
dows. 

Mary sat down in her own special 
low chair, and began undressing by 
kicking off her boots. + 

‘I think I would use my hands 
to them, if I were you,’ suggested 
the more careful Jane; ‘ you will 
soon spoil your boots that way.’ 

‘Oh, never mind, it’s too much 
trouble to stoop down ; and you 
don’t buy them, so please don’t 
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worry. I can surely do as I like 
with my own things.’ 

Jane kept a somewhat offended 
silence for a few minutes; then her 
curiosity got the better of her 
wounded feelings, and inwardly 
wondering what had made her sis- 
ter so cross, she remarked, 

‘I suppose you have had a plea- 
sant day?’ 

‘Well, yes, I think so on the 
whole. Of course I had never 
been before, and it is always plea- 
sant to see a fresh place.’ 

‘I like that old minster better 
than any building I ever saw. Did 
you stay for prayers ?” 

‘No, papa said we should not 
have time, and I did not care much 
about it. And, O Jane !’—here 


came the event of the day with a 
rush—‘ we met such a charming 
young sailor; and he went and 
had lunch with us, and papa said 
he might call here to-morrow.’ 
‘Papa said he might call here! 
he actually said so!’ This in great 


astonishment. 

‘Well, why should he not? I 
am sure he was very nice. If you 
like, I will tell you all about him.’ 

‘About papa?’ suggested Jane 
mischievously, as she slowly let 
down her long hair, and began to 
brush it. 

‘No, about Mr. Hunton, of 
course; but perhaps you don’t care 
to hear.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I do,’ replied Jane. 

And then the new acquaintance 
was thoroughly discussed by thetwo 
girls ; and when he had been, as it 
were, so completely shaken inside 
out that nothing more remained to 
besaid, Jane wound up the conversa- 
tion, as she stepped into bed, by 
wondering whether ‘anything would 
come of it.’ 

‘What ever do you mean?’ in- 
quired Mary from the safe shelter 
of her rosebud curtains. 

‘Well, you know papa never did 
such a thing before, and it almost 
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seems as if—as if— Perhaps some 
day, Mary, you and he may get 
engaged.’ 

‘Nonsense! what rubbish you 
talk, Jane! Mr. Hunton is not at 
all my hero. The man I marry 
must be tall and handsome, and 
have dark flashing eyes and a long 
moustache.’ 

‘I don’t think any one like that 
will ever take to you; you are not 
half pretty enough.’ 

‘Then I'll never marry any one,’ 
said Mary, with a pout. ‘I am 
sure old maids can be very happy, 
and I am in no hurry to leave you 
all. You speak as though you 
wanted to get rid of me, Jane.’ 

To this insinuation Jane returned 
an energetic denial, sitting up in 
bed to give force to her words. 

‘You are very unkind, Mary, to 
sayso. You know I did not mean 
that.’ And then there was a little 
scene of reconciliation, for these 
two sisters were very fond of each 
other. After which silence settled 
down on the pretty chamber, and 
kept the darkness company until 
morning. 


PART II. 


Mr. Hunton called next day, 
and was graciously enough re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Cantuare, 
made great friends with the school- 
boys, and was especially polite to 
Jane and Mary ; and, as time wore 
on, he became quite intimate at 
Donnerbrook House. Many an 
hour he spent in wandering about 
the green lanes and hedgerows, or 
strolling around the garden paths, 
until at last Mary’s foolish little 
heart began to long for his coming, 
and to flutter in a most ridiculous 
fashion when he arrived. 

As usual, however, the parents 
were the last people to perceive 
the consequences likely to result 
from all this constant intercourse. 
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To them Mary was still the child 
they had rocked, not so many 
years ago, in her cradle, and Mr. 
Hunton was merely a young man 
whom they were rather sorry for, he 
being without any near relations, 
and having to pass his leave with 
a whimsical old bachelor uncle, 
well known, by name at least, to 
all dwellers in Standrop. But 
gradually even their blinded eyes 
began to catch a glimmer of light. 
Neither father nor mother had any 
wish’ for a son-in-law, except one 
of their own choosing; and so, 
though they certainly knew no- 
thing to Mr. Hunton’s discredit, 
Mrs. Cantuare thought it expedient 
to lecture her daughter on her ‘ for- 
ward manner with young men,’ and 
Mr. Cantuare showed the young 
fellow in various small ways that 
he preferred his room to his com- 
pany. 

But, by this time, ‘ Love was 
lord ofall ;’ and so, despite the cool- 
ness of the parents, Tom Hunton 
still lingered in the neighbourhood, 
until at last came the order to join 
his ship. His days at Standrop 
were numbered now; but he de- 
ferred until the last moment telling 
‘the girls ’—as to himself he gene- 
rally called them—of his speedy 
departure. Yet it must be done 
very soon ; and one evening, meet- 
ing them unexpectedly in a lane 
near the house, he plunged des- 
perately into the subject. 

‘I shall be very sorry, more 
sorry than I can tell, to leave 
here; but I have orders to join 
my ship in a week.’ 

Dead silence for a minute or 
two; then Jane spoke. 

‘Will you be obliged to go? 
We shall miss you so much,’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say that,’ 
he replied, answering Jane, but 
looking full at Mary. ‘JZ shall 
never forget the happy time I have 
spent here. It has been the hap- 
piest of my life.’ 


This last sentence was spoken 
in a low tone, only audible to the 
small person beside him. 

There had been no direct word 
of love-making uttered between 
these two as yet, but the indefin- 
able attraction, which had begun 
its work in York Minster, had by 
this time drawn them so closely 
together that the prospect of part- 
ing was an equal grief to both. 

‘I wish you'd give me a bit of 
your hair, both of you’—photo- 
graphs had not then come into 
fashion—‘ just to remind me of 
this time when I am on the great 
wide sea.’ 

Jane at once professed her readi- 
ness to do so; Mary, who had 
learnt to be more reticent than in 
days of yore, said nothing, but pro- 
mised in the depths of her heart to 
give him the hair, and far more if 
he chose to ask for it. 

‘I'll go in with you, and say 
good-bye to your father and mo- 
ther,’ said Tom, when they reached 
the gate. ‘I shall have to leave 
here to-morrow.’ 

They all went into the drawing- 
room together; but as the fare- 
wells were being said Mary slipped 
quietly out of the room, and was 
wandering disconsolately up and 
down the garden walk when her 
lover came out of the house. He 
saw her at once, and came up to 
her. Whatever would Mrs. Can- 
tuare have said could she have 
seen that leave-taking ? 

‘Good-bye again, Mr. Hunton. 
There is the hair—if—if you really 
wish for it.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ He took her hand 
in both of his, and looked straight 
into her eyes. Apparently he was 
satisfied with what he saw there, 
for he dropped the slender fin- 
gers and added, ‘I am very sorry 
to go. I had hoped we might 
have had many more walks and 
talks.’ 

‘I am sorry too.’ That was all 
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her lips said; but her heart was 
echoing them, oh, how bitterly ! 

‘We are sure to meet again 
some time. I know we shall.’ His 
eyes, deep and tender, looked into 
hers. ‘Till that time comes you 
won't forget me ?” 

‘No,’ she answered quietly ; and 
then he went. 

Forget him! him to whom ker 
strong passionate young heart had 
gone out with the fullness of love a 
woman gives but once ina lifetime. 
Forget him! the only man in the 
world who in her opinion was worth 
a thought. No, that she certainly 
would not have done if he had 
gone away without a word ; how 
much closer would she cherish the 
remembrance of him now that he 
had asked her to do so! 

And then she went indoors again 
with a woman’s burden of patient 
waiting and hope deferred laid 
upon her, and left the last linger- 
ing remnant of girlhood behind 
her in that sunny garden. 

Four days after this Jane burst 
into the bedroom, where her sister 
was sitting listlessly over a piece of 
work, in an unusual flutter of ex- 
citement. 

‘Mary, Mary, put down your 
work and listen. I have news for 
you. He has come, and is with 
papa in the library.’ 

A somewhat incoherent an- 
nouncement, perhaps; but there 
was only one Ae in the world for 
Mary; and she dropped her work 
and started up with shaking hands 
and quivering lips. And then the 
sisters hugged and kissed each 
other, and laughed a little, and 
pulled down each other’s hair, and 
crumpled each other's collars in a 
second fervent embrace. For Jane 
had by this time become the con- 
fidante of her sister’s hopes and 
fears, and took a far keener inter- 
est in her love-affair than she ever 
thought to do in her own. 

By and by the bell rang, and 
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Mary was summoned to the study. 
There sat Tom Hunton, and her 
father opposite to him, with a very 
long solemn face. 

* I don’t know what to say. Cer- 
tainly I cannot approve of your 
proposal. You have no income 
to speak of, and your profession 
obliges you to lead such a wander- 
ing life,’ he was saying as she en- 
tered. 

‘I would retire from it, if you 
wished,’ interrupted Tom eagerly ; 
‘I have no doubt—’ And then 
Mary made a little noise with the 
door-handle ; and they turned, and 
saw her. 

‘Mary, my dear,’ Mr. Cantuare 
began, ‘ Mr. Hunton has been ask- 
ing my consent to seek you for his 
wife. On many grounds I am 
tempted to withhold it; and I 
trust you yourself have been suffi- 
ciently well brought up to recognise 
the numerous obstacles in the way 
of such a union. I certainly con- 
sider Mr. Hunton very premature 
in his request, but as he desired to 
hear your answer from your own 
lips I have sent for you. You 
know my wishes ; and I trust, as a 
daughter of mine, you will seek to 
follow them.’ 

Not a doubt appeared to cross 
the pompous gentleman’s mind as 
to Mary’s answer. 

But all her reply was to cross 
the room to where her lover stood. 
There was no doubt or hesitation 
about her, and a look of firm re- 
solve overspread her face as she 
laid her hand upon Tom’s arm. 
Her eyes moistened, and the colour 
mounted to her cheeks; but her 
hand never trembled, and her voice 
sounded clear and distinct as she 
said, 

‘I knew you would come for 
me.’ 

Mr. Cantuare was so utterly 
amazed at this response to his ad- 
dress, that the sudden surprise pro- 
duced more effect than weeks of 
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entreaties and lamentations. For 
the present he surrendered at dis- 
cretion—that is to say, he made 
no further remonstrance, but went 
in search of his wife, leaving the 
young people together. 

‘He is not at all the kind of man 
I intended my daughter to marry,’ 
he said, after describing the scene 
in the library. ‘Mary is so un- 
stable, and has so little thought a- 
bout serious matters, that some one 
more decided in his principles, 
more mature in years, and better 
provided also with worldly sub- 
stance, would be far more suitable. 
“The meat that perisheth” is but a 
secondary consideration compared 
with other things, of course; yet 
still—’ 

‘I quite agree with you that it is 
most unfortunate,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Cantuare, in her most acid tones. 
‘It is a great pity you showed the 
young man any civility in York; 
but Mary is always so obstinate, it 
will be very little use talking to 
her. You seem to have given a 
sort of tacit consent’ (this in a tone 
of considerable disdain, as imply- 
ing, ‘I should like to know which 
is the weaker vessel now’); ‘and 
it appears to me all we can do is 
never to mention Mr. Hunton’s 
name, and trust, during his absence, 
one or other of them may tire of 
waiting, or circumstances arise to 
make the marriage impossible.’ 

And by these specious words 
this wise woman soothed her hus- 
band, though I cannot say, with 
her deeper knowledge of her daugh- 
ter’s nature, she put much trust in 
them herself. For she too still 
retained a faint recollection of the 
days when she was young, and 
when Mr. Cantuare’s elongated 
form and gold-rimmed spectacles 
had not been quite her ideal of 
manly perfection. 

Mr. Cantuare, indeed, was some- 
what comforted by his _ wife’s 
words; but he could not resist a 
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second lamentation over ruined 
hopes. 

‘If it had only been Mr. Dod- 
son, now, who had asked for her, 
I should have had no possible ob- 
jection.’ 

‘Mr. Dodson has never hinted 
at anything of the kind, has he?’ 
asked Mrs. Cantuare ; for this was 
a favourite little scheme with both 
of them. 

‘Well, no, not exactly; but I 
have sometimes fancied he liked 
Mary.’ 

‘He is from home just now, is 
he not?’ 

‘I believe so; but he is a man 
I thoroughly respect and trust. I 
could have no objection to that 
engagement.’ 

Now Mr. Dodson was fat and 
forty, and reputed very rich. 

One other little conversation on 
this eventful day must be recorded. 

‘I thought your husband was to 
be tall and handsome, with dark 
eyes and a long moustache?’ Jane 
said maliciously to her sister from 
the shelter of the bed-clothes. 

‘Oh, one never does as one 
says,’ replied Mary, in a tone, 
however, which implied that the 
inconsistency between her doings 
and her sayings troubled her not 
one whit. 

And now followed a few sunny 
summer days of love-making. The 
parents, in pursuance of the plan 
they had sketched out for them- 
selves, offered no acéive opposition 
to their daughter’s engagement ; 
but they threw cold water on it, in 
all those numberless small ways 
which the fertile imaginations of 
persons who desire to be disagree- 
able so readily suggest. 

Tom, after his first parting from 
Mary in the garden walk, had been 
to London upon some business 
matters before he joined his ship. 
There he heard she would not sail 
for another month ; so he immedi- 
ately hurried back to Standrop, and, 
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as we have seen, spent his last few 
days on shore in the triumphant 
happiness of an accepted lover. 
But all too soon the final sum- 
mons came, and for the last time 
the young people walked forth to- 
gether through the waving corn- 
fields, now nearly ripe to harvest. 
Arm in arm they paced slowly a- 
long in ‘ silence more eloquent than 
speech ;’ for it is surely only to our 
nearest and dearest we tell most 
truly, by the absence of words, of 
the deep hidden feelings they can- 
not express. 

But as they walked along the nar- 
row path between two golden corn- 
banks, Mary stopped, and looked 
steadfastly in her lover's face. 

‘I know you must go,’ she said, 
breaking the long silence, ‘but it 
is hard for me to be left. Tell me 
once again you will be faithful to 
me.’ 

‘ Ay, dearest, faithful to death,’ 
he answered, in low tones, while a 
wave of passionate emotion swept 
across his face. 

And the birds sang, and the yel- 
low ears waved in the light breeze, 
unwitting of the fowler’s snare and 
the cruel scythe and the hard 
threshing-floor. Yet those things 
also are needful. Sunshine may 
mature to a certain extent ; but the 
wheat must be cut and bruised be- 
fore it attains the end ofits growth. 
For all things alike sufering is the 
crown of life. 


PART III. 


So Tom sailed away, and Mary 
tried to resume her usual little em- 
ployments, and to find comfort for 
his absence in her sewing, and 
small household duties, and cot- 
tage-visiting. But somehow the 
sewing had never seemed so weari- 
some, or the old men and women 
so cross and uninteresting before. 


Was it because her heart was no 
longer in these matters ? 

Jane, steady and quiet as usual, 
went happily on with her accus- 
tomed routine, wishful for nothing 
beyond it, and was, as Mrs. Can- 
tuare expressed it, ‘a great com- 
fort to her mother ;’ but she shook 
her head solemnly when her other 
daughter was mentioned, and said 
she was sure she did not know 
what was to come of it. 

‘I wish we had never met that 
young man at York,’ mused the 
aggrieved lady. ‘What need was 
there for us to go sight-seeing ? We 
are far too old to care for that kind 
of thing ; and as for the girls, they 
are much better to live quietly here, 
where they have everything they 
can possibly want, and are out of 
the way of the temptations of the 
world.’ 

And so even the occasional 
amusements which would have 
obliged Mr. and Mrs. Cantuare to 
leave their own fireside were 
dropped; and as the schoolboy 
brothers were at their lessons a- 
gain, and there were no neighbours 
intimate enough to offer to escort 
the girls, they led a most quiet 
monotonous life. Not by any means 
a healthy one, however; for ex- 
citement of some kind is essential 
to carry off the superfluous energy 
of youth; and when the tide of 
strong up-springing life is allowed 
no outlet, but dammed up un- 
naturally in one small basin, the 
chances are it will break out at 
last in a raging flood, which re- 
spects few barriers. 

Jane lived on in this quiet way 
tolerably contented ; but Mary grew 
restless and angry and fretful as 
she heard of the amusements she 
might not share. Mr. Cantuare, 
however, highly approved of his 
wife’s method oftraining her daugh- 
ters. But then he was a man in 
whom the fires of youth were tem- 
pered by the growing weight of years, 
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and so long as he could do just as he 
liked he really cared little how it 
fared with any one else. He was, 
indeed, a republican abroad, but 
a despot—and a despot of an 
especially aggravating kind —at 
home. 

One or two letters came from 
Tom Hunton at tolerably long in- 
tervals ; for his ship was by this 
time on the high seas, and thirty 
years ago postal arrangements had 
not attained their present perfec- 
tion. But these letters cheered 
Mary wonderfully for a time, until 
anxiety about her lover and home 
troubles depressed her again. 

So all through that weary win- 
ter the household at Donnerbrook 
went on in its accustomed routine. 
After a while, however, no further 
letters came from the young sailor ; 
and Mary’s face grew sad and old 
before its time as she watched day 
by day for the post in an agony of 
expectation. 

‘Papa,’ she said one day, when 
she had sought her father alone in 
his study, ‘will you let me go a- 
way from home for a while? Let 
me be a governess, or a companion, 
or I don’t care what, so that I 
have something to do, and can 
escape this eternal thinking and 
monotony.” 

But Mr. Cantuare, who had never 
been troubled with a heart-ache, 
and knew nothing of true unful- 
filled love, was deaf even to that 
pathetic appeal. 

‘I am surprised any child of 
mine should so rebel against the 
decrees of Providence. Such an 
idea is not to be entertained for a 
moment. Go back to your work 
and your long-neglected duties, 
Mary, and try to find your happi- 
ness in making others happy. Such 
a discontented spirit as you cherish 
can only produce misery.’ 

Mr. Cantuare told his wife of 
this short conversation. 

‘Let her alone,’ counselled her 
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mother. ‘We must have patience ; 
and if she hears neither of nor from 
him, she will forget Mr. Hunton 
by and by. Besides, I heard to- 
day that Mr. Dodson was home 
again. Ask him over here. He 
will soon distract her thoughts.’ 

But before Mr. Cantuare could 
act upon his wife’s advice Mr. 
Dodson presented himself, without 
invitation, at Donnerbrook House. 
News travels fast in the country, 
and almost as soon as he reached 
home he heard of Miss Mary’s 
engagement. Now many people 
require the stimulus of loss to in- 
cite them to active exertion. The 
moment Mr. Dodson felt he had a 
rival he determined that the former 
possibility had become a necessity, 
and he resolved to try and snatch 
the prize he had failed to win. 

The tall powerful man of about 
five-and-forty, over whose solemn, 
yet determined, face a smile rarely 
passed, set his lips in iron resolve 
as he was shown into Mr. Can- 
tuare’s study, and, wasting no time 
in preliminary remarks, came at 
once to the object of his visit. 

‘I have ridden over immediately 
to see you,’ he said, ‘ because I 
heard last night of Miss Mary’s 
engagement. I suppose I ought 
to congratulate you.’ 

‘Ahem! well, I don’t know. I 
cannot say it is a great satisfaction 
to me.’ 

A grim ghost of a smile passed 
over the visitor’s features. 

‘You don’t like the young man, 
then ?” 

‘Ah, ah, I really know nothing 
against him; but he is a naval 
officer, and as such leads a very 
wandering life, and—and—in fact 
I had other views for my daughter.’ 

‘And so I may say had I. I 
had hoped she would have been 
my wife. You see I speak plainly, 
Mr. Cantuare.’ 

‘Much the best way, much the 
best way; but unfortunately girls 
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are so headstrong nowadays. Now 
when I married my wife—’ pursued 
Mr. Cantuare, shaking his head 
solemnly. 

Mr. Dodson ruthlessly inter- 
rupted any possible reminiscences. 

‘I suppose you gave your con- 
sent to the match?’ 

‘I could not exactly withhold it. 
The announcement came upon me 
so suddenly, but Mary knows quite 
well I do not willingly counte- 
nance it.’ 

‘He is away now, is he not?’ 
asked Mr. Dodson. 

‘Yes; I don’t know for how 
long, but personally I should not 
object if he never returned here,’ 
said Mr. Cantuare, letting his irri- 
tation get the better of his pru- 
dence. 

‘Perhaps if he is away a long 
time your daughter may forget 
him ? 

‘To be quite candid with you, 
such is my hope.’ 

‘Then I shall wait a while. I 
have an inward assurance she will 
some day be my wife. Time works 
wonders, as you know. Mean- 
while, should anything occur you 
will let me hear ?” 

‘Assuredly. I should be de- 
lighted to receive you as a member 
of my family.’ 

And thus the compact was made, 
and Mr. Dodson rode away, this 
time without asking for the la- 
dies. 

From that day, however, he 
came frequently to Donnerbrook 
House, and was so kind and atten- 
tive to the girls, devising small 
pleasures for them, and bringing 
them pretty presents, that Jane at 
last began almost to like him, and 
to feel she owed to him what scraps 
of brightness came into her every- 
day life. But Mary’s heart was 
far ‘over the sea,’ and the open 
praises lavished upon the visitor 
by her father and mother, and the 
gracious manner in which they al- 
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ways welcomed him, contrasted 
strongly in her mind with their be- 
haviour to her ‘ sailor laddie.’ 

Still time wore on, and no letter 
came with the welcome foreign 
postmark, until even the servants 
began to wonder ‘ what had come 
to Miss Mary, who used to be so 
blithe and bonny, and now went 
about like a ghost.’ 

‘ What’s the matter with you, my 
lamb?’ inquired the old woman 
who had nursed her as a baby, 
when one day Mary called, as was 
her wont, at her tiny cottage. 

‘My heart aches, that’s all,’ was 
the mournful answer. Old Betty 
was the one person Mary felt sym- 
pathised with her in her sorrow, 
and she often went to her for com- 
fort and consolation. 

‘ Ay, my pet, and that’s an ache 
that’s bad to bear, we know. But 
all times get over, and Mr. Hun- 
ton will be coming back in a bit 
the finest gentleman of them all. 
You must wait patiently, Miss 
Mary; I know he'll come.’ 

But though the prophecy was 
comforting it brought no letter 
from across the sea; _ instead, 
there were rumours of distant wars 
with exasperated natives, and of 
wounded men, and at last full - 
particulars, with lists of the missing 
and dead ; and in the former stood 
Tom Hunton’s name. 

Mr. Cantuare bestirred himself 
to make all possible inquiries when 
these tidings came, but to no 
effect. Certainly the young officer's 
body was not found, but no one 
could account for him, and he had 
never returned to his ship from 
the skirmish ; and even in Mary's 
heart all hope at length died out. 
The news came the very beginning 
of winter, and she drooped and 
pined visibly through the short 
dark days; but when the spring-time 
awoke all Nature to fresh life and 
beauty, Mrs. Cantuare considered 
her daughter had mourned suffici- 
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ently, and set about rousing her 
from her grief. 

‘Mary, my dear, you must make 
an effort,’ she said one day ; ‘this 
kind of thing has gone on quite 
long enough. I am surprised you 
do not remember Who it is who 
sends trouble, and bear it meekly, 
instead of fighting against it in 
this wicked way. You have a most 
happy home, but you are utterly 
ungrateful for all your blessings. 
Some day they will be taken away, 
and then you will regret your con- 
duct.’ 

Two or three tonics of a similar 
nature were administered by Mrs. 
Cantuare at tolerably long intervals ; 
and then Mr. Dodson, when the 
days had begun to wane again, 
considered the time had come for 
him to speak. 

‘Miss Mary,’ he said, walking 
suddenly into the room where she 
was sitting alone, ‘I have some- 
thing to say to you. Will you 
come into the garden with me?’ 

She looked straight into his face 
with dull passionless eyes. In- 
stinct told her what would be the 
subject of his discourse, and she 
thought of her dear dead lover, and 
hardened her heart against this 
man who would so soon fill his 
place. 

‘I will come,’ she said ; and they 
went out among the flower-beds. 

‘What is it you have to say to 
me ?’ she asked defiantly, standing 
straight before him in the gravel 
path. 

The tone of the question was 
not encouraging, and Mr. Dodson 
felt rather at a disadvantage ; but 
he was an obstinate man when 
once his mind was made up, so he 
answered, calmly enough to all ap- 
pearance, 

‘I want to ask you to be my 
wife. I believe you will be.’ 

‘Never, she answered passion- 
ately. ‘My love is buried under 
the sea, they say ; but no man living 


shall fill his place. I suppose 
papa and mamma have encouraged 
you to say this to me, but let me 
tell you, once for all, it is no use. 
I hate home,’ she added passion- 
ately. ‘I would leave it to-morrow 
gladly if I could, but not with you 
—not with you. There, why do 
you wait? you have my answer.’ 

‘Mary, reflect upon all I offer 
you—my position, my home.’ 

But she responded never a word ; 
only turned, and walked back to 
the house. 

Yet this iron-willed man by no 
means despaired of future success. 
The thin edge of the wedge had 
been inserted, and he could afford 
to wait. And what woman is proof 
against a strong man’s determina- 
tion? It is easy to swear everlast- 
ing fidelity to a memory, and to 
keep the vow if circumstances are 
favourable thereto ; but far oftener 
a continual dropping wears away 
the stone, and frail woman bends 
beneath the inexorable will of a 
master spirit. 

Mary was no exception to the 
rule. 

‘I do not love you; I don’t be- 
lieve I ever shall love you,’ she 
said at last, without changing for 
an instant the cold unimpassioned 
manner which was becoming ha- 
bitual to her ; ‘ but if that satisfies 
you it shall be as you wish.’ 

And it did satisfy Mr. Dodson. 
What he chiefly wanted was a wife 
who would be a dignified mistress 
of his stately home, a worthy ad- 
junct to his worthy self. What 
cared he for love or passion or ten- 
derness ? They were mere unmean- 
ing words to him, and a woman 
who should bestow or crave them 
would have been to him simply a 
wearisome encumbrance. 

So it came to pass that one fine 
June morning, more than two years 
after Tom Hunton’s disappearance, 
Mary went to pay a farewell visit to 
her old nurse. 
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‘ Betty, I have come to say good- 
bye to you. I am going to be 
married to-morrow,’ she said, as she 
entered the cottage. 

‘So the folks telled me, and an 
evil day it was for me when I heard 
it. Child, you don’t love this man ?” 
asked the wrinkled old woman. 

‘No, I don’t love him, nurse ;’ 
the frank, matter-of-course way in 
which the words were spoken made 
them doubly touching. 

‘Then forgive me, Miss Mary, 
but you should not do it. You will 
live to repent the day.’ 

‘I daresay. But I’m so tired 
I feel as if I cared for nothing. 
There are so many months and 
years of life to spend yet. It mat- 
ters very little where they pass. I 
hate home, and this seems the only 
way of getting out of it. Mamma 
and papa have worried me to death 
lately. I could have borne it bet- 
ter if they had let me alone.’ 

‘Hush, Miss Mary, hush,’ said 
the old woman, who had watched 
over her childhood, and been the 
recipient ofher earliest confidences. 
‘ I can’t bear to hear children speak 
ill of their parents. Ye’ve been 
sorely tried, my poor lamb, and 
from my heart I pity ye. But ye’ll 
forgive me saying ye should have 
had patience and have waited on. 
Maybe Mr. Hunton will come 
home yet.’ 

‘ He’s dead, nurse, he’s dead,’ she 
wailed, dropping her face into her 
hands; ‘I shall never see him 
again.’ 

‘I don’t know ; somehow I can’t 
rid myself of the notion that he’ll 
be back, and then it will be too 
late for both of ye.’ 

‘He never will, nurse ; besides, 
I’ve given my word, and I won't 
go back. What does it matter? I 
don’t care ; and she got up wearily 
from her seat and went away, with a 
drooping head and languid step, 
more utterly hopeless than many 
words. 


The next day there was a long 
wedding procession to Standrop 
church, and a pale bride arrayed in 
satin and lace knelt before the 
altar, and promised to ‘love, honour, 
and obey’ the man at her side. 
And John Brindley Dodson took 
Mary Cantuare for his ‘wedded 
wife until death do us part; but 
she shuddered as she heard the 
solemn words, and the tears fell 
fast under her plentifully besprig- 
ged veil. The bystanders of course 
attributed them to the natural 
timidity of a young girl leaving 
home to enter on a new and un- 
tried life, and little dreamed they 
were shed for a dead man lying 
deep down under the distant sea, 
whose requiem the winds and the 
waves had long ago chanted. 


PART IV. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dodson went on 
the usual wedding tour, and then 
settled quietly down in their own 
house—she, spiritless and impas- 
sive as ever, doing her duty, other- 
wise her husband’s will, as a mere 
automaton might; he, well satis- 
fied to have found a wife so amen- 
able to his lightest wish. But when 
the corn was carried, and the har- 
vest thanksgiving was over, the 
long-lost sailor came home to claim 
his bride, and found her Mr. Dod- 
son’s wife. 

‘I must see her, I must see her;’ 
that was the one idea which made the 
first night of that sad home-coming 
a prolonged agony. He had been 
in perils by land and water ; he had 
been wounded in fight, fallen over- 
board, and rescued by a savage 
tribe from a watery grave, only to 
be kept in a captivity one shade 
less hopeless than death. Yet none 
of these things moved him as a 
woman’s weakness did now; for 
through all his trials the hope of 
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her constancy had sustained him, 
and her voice had kept constantly 
repeating in his ear, ‘ You will never 
forget me.’ 

And yet after those weary years 
of waiting he had returned home to 
find she had forgotten him, and 
forgotten him without remedy. 

But he must see her at any rate. 
He could not nerve himself to face 
the cruel world again without one 
glimpse of the woman who he had 
fondly hoped would have made it 
a paradise for him. So with many 
misgivings he found his way to her 
house, and waited in a strange state 
of excitement until she came to 
him. A quarter of an hour went 
slowly by; then a gentle step 
sounded along the passage, a slight 
noise at the door-handle, and Mrs. 
Dodson glided quietly in. Appa- 
rently she had been nerving herself 
for the meeting in the short inter- 
val since she received his card ; 
for she walked directly up to her 
visitor, outwardly far the less agi- 
tated of the two, and gave him her 
hand as she said, 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Hunton.’ 

That was all—as though they 
had parted yesterday, and would 
meet again on the morrow. But 
amidst the commonplaceness of the 
words the cold, hard, passionless 
tone fell mournfully on the young 
man’s ear. How she was altered 
too from the Mary he had left but a 
few months before! He gazed at 
her long and earnestly; but his 
quivering lips could frame no reply 
to her ordinary salutation. 

‘Sit down, won't you ?’ she said, 
as she pointed to a chair. 

He obeyed her; and then again, 
for several minutes, there was si- 
lence between them. 

‘They told me you were dead,’ 
she said at last, quietly as before, 
but he felt the strong restraint she 
was putting upon herself. 

‘Yes; I was taken prisoner and 
detained in a captivity worse than 
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death. I cannot bear to think of 
it. But I came home as soon as I 
could.’ 

‘They told me you were dead,’ 
she repeated again, unheeding his 
words, and speaking more, as it 
were, to satisfy her own heart than 
for his benefit. ‘They told me 
you were dead ; and I was so un- 
happy and so miserable at home, 
and no news came from you, and 
then at last they persuaded me. 
And now you are back, and I can 
be nothing to you.’ 

He guessed from the forlorn 
words how it had all come about. 
She had, then, never forgotten him. 

‘Mary, Mary, don’t speak like 
that’ he exclaimed passionately. 
‘Let me think you cared a little 
for him. Don’t make my trouble 
greater than I can bear.’ 

‘My own love,’ she answered, 
forgetting everything in the face of 
this appeal, ‘ would God I could 
have borne it all !’ 

‘You cannot, you cannot,’ he 
said. ‘All that weary time in cap- 
tivity I dreamt of you at night, and 
longed for you by day. I lived 
only on the hope of meeting you 
again; and now—’ 

And the strong man buried his 
face in his hands, and wept. 

‘Tom! She called him for the 
first time by his Christian name, 
and there was something in her 
voice which caused him to look up 
at her. ‘Tom, you must not up- 
braid me; I cannot bear it.’ 

‘You love me, then—you love 
me yet!’ he cried. 

‘God forgive me!’ she moaned. 

And then all her hardly main- 
tained composure gave way, and 
she wept such passionate tears as 
had never eased her aching heart 
since the eve of her wedding-day. 

‘Tell me, Mary, just this once,’ 
he pleaded, his self-control rapidly 
forsaking him, ‘that you have not 
forgotten the promise you gave me 
long ago.’ He rose from his chair, 
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and, walking across the room to 
where she sat, laid his hand on her 
shoulder. ‘We are one in heart 
yet,’ he continued, utterly regard- 
less where his words were leading 
him, ‘and nothing on earth shall 
come between us.’ 

But even as he spoke the sun 
broke through the veil of clouds 
that had obscured it all the morn- 
ing, and streamed full into the 
room ; and one strayray fell straight 
upon the lady's hand, and lit up 
with a dazzling glow the tiny gold 
circlet on her finger. ‘Tom’s eyes 
involuntarily followed the sunbeam, 
and rested there too. 

And the clouds gathered again, 
and the radiance died away, as he 
looked, for the sun had done its 
work that morning, and saved two 
souls. 

In an instant Tom’s strength 
came to him again. He took the 


hand which bore the ring in his, 
and gazed at it long and earnestly. 


‘ Mary,’ he said at last, and his 
lips were white and quivering as 
he spoke, ‘I must go now.’ 

*So soon, so soon!’ she mur- 
mured. ‘I cannot bear—’ 

‘ This ring stands between us, I 
see now,’ he interrupted her hastily ; 
* we cannot be friends merely, and 
more we must not be. I shall never 
see you again, my one love; but 
God bless you, and keep you, and 
make you happy all the days of 
your life. I shall never forget you. 
You are more to me than all the 
world ; but because of the very love 
I bear you I must leave you for 
ever. Good-bye, darling ! 

She knew it was better so, and 
yet there arose a wild longing to 
keep him near her—a straining, a 
struggling after the love she had 
cherished so long. It was the hour 
of a woman’s weakness, and he, 
who never for an instant had fal- 
tered in his allegiance to her, up- 
held her now. 

‘My love,’ he whispered, as he 
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placed his hand for an instant on 
her shoulder—and the firm touch 
thrilled through her full of strength- 
ening comfort—‘it is because I 
love you so much I would spare 
you future sorrow. You will say 
good-bye to me?” 

‘Good-bye,’ she murmured 
through her sobs, while he took her 
hand, and held it with a long loving 
pressure, which told more than 
many words; and, almost before 
she realised they were really part- 
ing, he was gone. 

Then she knew she should see 
him no more; and she buried 
her face in her hands, and wept 
over the living far more bitter tears 
than those with which she had 
bewailed the dead. 


PART V. 


Lonc years rolled by after this 
parting, bringing changes in their 
train. Quiet Jane Cantuare, in her 
turn, found a lover, who in due 
course carried his bride to her new 
home; and soon after Mr. Cantuare 
died, ‘full of years and honour,’ as 
was set forth in his funeral sermon, 
while his wife shortly after followed 
him to the grave. 

Mrs. Dodson grew old as well. 
Time traced many wrinkles on her 
once fair face, and leit a plentiful 
sprinkling of gray hairs among the 
brown ones. Much too of the 
strength and ardour of youth had 
vanished. She could look back 
now, almost calmly, on the long- 
past days; nay, she sometimes even 
marvelled how that one great early 
grief could have so possessed her. 
True, she had never loved her hus- 
band; but the nature which was 
fretful and discontented under 
small provocations had a hidden 
spring of endurance to meet and 
grapple with a heavy sorrow. And 
as days flew by she grew so accus- 
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tomed to her chains that at last 
she almost ceased to feel them. 
Her old lover she had never 
seen since the day they parted; but 
she still heard of him sometimes 
in an indirect way, and dear to her 
woman’s heart were these stray 
tidings, telling, as they did, of a 
life of patient, noble, and active 
service. For Tom Hunton was 
not the man to be overmastered 
by his grief, or mourn in solitude 
and seclusion his blighted hopes. 
True, he left the navy, for the quiet 
routine of sea-life in peace was 
more than he could bear; but the 
system of purchase in the sister ser- 
vice was still in use, so he bought 
a commission in a marching regi- 
ment ordered on active service to 
India, and for years he had been 
foremost in battle and skirmish, 
and had so held himself during the 
horrors of the Mutiny that his name 
was familiar in England as a ‘ house- 
hold word.’ Yet he never applied 


for leave to visit his native land ; 
and gay young officers marvelled 
wherefore their famous senior never 
claimed his hardly-won holiday. 
Yet at last even his well-sustained 


apathy was broken. One evening, 
Colonel Hunton, as he was called 
now, was sitting in his bungalow 
at a distant Indian station, when a 
parcel of papers and letters was 
brought to him, just arrived by the 
English mail. Among them was 
an old Zimes, and the colonel, 
bronzed by exposure and wrinkled 
by hard service and the flight of 
years, adjusted his spectacles and 
prepared to begin his reading, as he 
always did—why, he could scarce- 
ly have told you—with the column 
devoted to births, marriages, and 
deaths. He had never found any- 
thing specially interesting in it be- 
fore, but to-day, as he glanced 
slowly down the column, one short 
announcement caught his eye and 
riveted his attention. And this 
was the tiny paragraph : 
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‘May 2nd, aged 70, John Brins- 
ley Dodson, Esq., of Moat House, 
Standrop.’ 

Six months afterwards the colo- 
nel was a passenger by the English 
mail from Calcutta. It had taken 
a long time, as it seemed to him, 
to obtain leave of absence and ar- 
range for a lengthened holiday. ; 
but the worry and waiting were 
over at last, and as he paced the 
deck of the noble vessel the foolish 
old heart, which even the weight 
of years could not still, was beat- 
ing high with visions of a future 
which might yet be all bright 
ness. 

The on-coming spring was 
awakening all Nature from her win- 
ter’s sleep when Colonel Hunton 
landed again in old England. He 
remained a day or two in London 
until a letter could reach Mrs. 
Dodson ; then, without waiting her 
reply, he journeyed north to her 
home. 

In the same room where long ago 
he had parted from her he waited 
to see her once more. She did not 
keep him long this time, for the 
door opened almost directly, and 
a gentle lady glided in and came 
up to him as he stood on the hearth- 
rug. 

They were old people now; but 
a vision of bygone days came to 
both of them as they gazed once 
more upon each other’s altered 
faces. 

Mrs. Dodson laid her hand, the 
hand which bore her wedding-ring, 
on the colonel’s arm. 

‘I am glad to see you again,’ 
she said. 

His eye glanced an instant on 
the golden hoop which had been 
once an impassable barrier between 
them; then it travelled upwards to 
her widow's cap and rested there. 

‘I have come for you, Mary. 
There is no let or hindrance now,” 
he whispered, as he drew her to- 
wards him. ‘I have waited pa- 
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tiently all these years. You will have played out their parts, and 
not deny me now?” the romance of two lives culmi- 

We will drop the curtainon these nates for once in a quiet English 
two foolish old people. The actors home and a happy old age. 





MOTHERHOOD. 


—— 


‘ HER lot is on you’—woman’s lot she meant, 
The singer who sang sweetly long ago ; 
And rose and yew and tender myrtle blent, 
To crown the harp that rang to love and woe. 
Awake, O Poetess, and vow one strain 
To sing of Motherhood, its joy, its pain. 


What does it give to us, this mother love— 

in verse and tale and legend glorified, 
Chosen by lips divine as type above 

All other passions ? Men have lived and died 
For sisters, maiden queens, and cherished wives, 
Yet, sealed by God, the one chief love survives. 


Yet what is it it gives us? Shrinking dread, 
Peril, and pain, and agony forgot, 
Because we hold the ray of gladness shed, 
By the first cry from lips that know us not, 
Worth all that has been paid, is yet to pay, 
For the new worship, born and crowned that day. 


Then nursing, teaching, training, self-denial, 
That never knows itself, so deep it lies, 
The eager taking up of every trial, 
To smooth Spring’s pathway, light her April skies ; 
Watching and guiding, loving, longing, praying, 
No coldness daunting, and no wrong dismaying. 


And when the lovely bud to blossom wakes, 
And when the soft shy dawn-star flashes bright, 
Another hand the perfect flower takes, 
Another wins the gladness of the light ; 
A sweet, soft, clinging, fond farewell is given ; 
Still a farewell, and then alone with Heaven. 


With Heaven! Will He take the tired heart, 
The God ;who gave the child and formed the mother, 
Who sees her strive to play her destined part, 
And, smiling, yield her darling to another ? 
Ay, on His cross He thought of Mary’s woe ; 
He pities still the mothers left below. 


S. K, PHILLIPS. 
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Mr. E:rERSON, in one of his essays, 
tells us that ‘the great man, that 
is, the man most imbued with the 
spirit of the times, is the impres- 
stonable man,—of a fibre irritable 
and delicate, like iodine to light ; 
who feels the infinitesimal attrac- 
tions, whose mind is righter than 
others because it yields to a cur- 
rent so feeble as can be felt only 
by a needle delicately poised.’ It 
is just possible that Mr. Emerson 
was thinking of the poet Clough, 
with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted, when he wrote these 
lines ; but be that as it may, they 
are unquestionably very applicable 
as describing the character of the 
author of the ‘ Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich.” He was emphatically an 
‘impressionable’ man ; not neces- 
sarily a man ‘ driven about by every 
wind of vain doctrine,’ but one 
quick to perceive and feel the least 
motion of the spiritual atmosphere 
which surrounded him. It is im- 
possible for persons of this sensitive 
nature to continue any length of 
time in one town or country with- 
out becoming, in a great measure, 
the representative men of the place, 
and imbued in an especial manner 
with the spirit that dominates in it. 
This is more strikingly the case 
when their own feelings are in sym- 
pathy with those amongst whom 
they are located, and where there 
is little that is repulsive or uncon- 
genial to be gulped down and 
assimilated as best it may. We are 
not surprised therefore to find 


that his distinguished schoolfellow, 
Dean Stanley, writes, that ‘ of all 
the scholars at Rugby School, in 
the time when Arnold’s influence 
was at its height, there was none 
who so completely represented the 
place in all its phases as Clough.’ 
But from Rugby he went to Oxford, 
where he remained—except of 
course during vacation time—for 
the space of twelve years; and if 
at Rugby he became a representa- 
tive Rugbeian, at Oxford, to a still 
greater degree, he became a typical 
Oxonian. In a history of English 
literature recently published, he is 
described as having been an Ox- 
onian amongst Oxonians ; and his 
writings, both in prose and verse, 
are distinguished, ina marked man- 
ner, as showing traces of the influ- 
ence that a long residence beneath 
college walls had had upon the 
author. Yet, all this notwithstand- 
ing, he never lost his own indi- 
viduality ; and although he was, it 
is true, emphatically an Oxonian, 
he was also, and always, emphatic- 
ally Clough. To this latter fact 
his own writings, and those of his 
friends and contemporaries, fully 
testify. 

And what are the qualities and 
peculiarities, the excellencies and 
deficiencies, by which Clough’s in- 
dividuality is mainly differentiated 
from those of his fellow-men? The 
following lines, written by his col- 
lege acquaintance Mr. Ward, are, 
in a measure, an answer to this 
question : ‘ Among the many quali- 
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ties,’ he states, ‘which so greatly 
attracted me were his unusual con- 
scientiousness and high-minded- 
ness and public spirit... . Intel- 
lectually he struck me as possessing 
very unusual independence and 
straightforwardness of thought. He 
was never taken in with shams, 
pretences, and traditions, but saw 
at once below the surface. To 
this we should add, that the cha- 
racter of Clough is marked by his 
great earnestness, his perfect truth- 
fulness and sincerity, and his out- 
spoken abhorrence of all conven- 
tional falsehoods. He was, as is 
well stated in the memoir prefixed 
to his Poems and Prose Remains, 
absolutely truthful towards his own 
soul. He was of far too noble a 
spirit to attempt to deceive others, 
but this is, we trust, no uncommon 
merit ; he was too conscientious to 
deceive even himself, and that is a 
far more unusual excellency. He 
may have been, and probably was, 
indebted for much of this higher 
morality, this conscientious truth- 
fulness, to the fact of his having sat 
at the feet of Dr. Arnold ; but the 
pupil certainly equalled, if he did 
not excel, his master in this matter. 
It is from this nobleness and lofti- 
ness of Clough’s character that one 
half of the charm of his poetry pro- 
ceeds ; there is nothing small, no- 
thing mean, nothing worldly about 
it. We feel as we read his verses 
that they are not poetical toys or 
trinkets wrought by a skilful arti- 
ficer, but the heartfelt cries and 
utterances proceeding from the soul 
of one who is far too much in ear- 
nest as to the substance of his 
poems to care very greatly about 
the form or manner of them. That 
is to say, he was not a verse-ma- 
chine, but a man who wrote as he 
thought and felt, and whose life 
was in happy unison with his writ- 
ings. His friend, Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave, who is himself a singer, and 
one whose poems deserve more 


attention than they have as yet re- 
ceived, thus writes respecting him : 
‘Clough lived his poem. Few men, 
it is probable, have looked on Na- 
ture more entirely in the spirit 
which his favourite Wordsworth 
expressed in the immortal lines on 
Tintern; fewer perhaps, in this age, 
have more completely worked on 
his ideal, “ plain living and high 
thinking.” Let it not be said that 
Clough’s gifts were inadequately 
realised when he has left us this 
example.’ If to read poems which 
deal with realities, and which have 
a relevancy to our own lives, be 
more interesting and give more 
pleasure than to peruse pretty fic- 
tions, which are, as it were, poetic 
webs spun round some figment of 
the brain,—then the writings of 
Clough ought to be of especial in- 
terest to the readers of the present 
generation, for they deal with the 
social and spiritual realities of our 
own time. This it is that makes 
his poetry more absorbing than 
that of the new school of poets, 
who idly tell us that ours is an 
‘empty day,’ and, turning their 
backs upon us and our thousand 
topics of enthralling interest, our 
various questions of spiritual and 
social welfare, sit themselves down 
and write poetical essays upon his- 
torical subjects. Surely it is plea- 
sant, when we are utterly satiated 
with medizval legends and Greek 
fairy-tales, with the truth of which 
we are in no way interested or con- 
cerned, to turn to such lines as the 
following : 
‘ What we, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls, shall be, 


John tells us, doth not yet appear ; 
Ah, did he tell what we are here ! 


A mind for thoughts to pass into, 

A heart for loves to travel through, 
Five senses to detect things near, — 
Is this the whole that we are here ? 


Rules baffle instincts, instincts rules ; 
Wise men are bad, and good are fools ; 
Facts evil, wishes vain, appear,— 

We cannot go, why are we here ? 
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Oh, may we for assurance’ sake 
Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear, 
For this or that tis we are here ? 


Or is it right, and will it do, 

To pace the sad confusion through, 
And say: It doth not yet appear 
What we shall be, what we are here ? 


Ah, yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone. 


My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 

Some true result will yet appear 

Of what we are together here,’ 


These lines fairly represent their 
author both as a poet and a thinker, 
for they are written in the tone 
and manner which are peculiar to 
Clough’s poetry, and they set forth 
that struggle between the head and 
the heart,—between the emotions, 
the hopes, and wishes of mankind, 
and the dry, calm, matter-of-fact 
intelligence, the /umen siccum,— 
which forms so prominent a feature 
in this poet’s personal history. 
They show too, in a measure, the 
many-sidedness of his intellect, 
and his subtlety and refinement 
of mind. 

It is, however, hardly surprising 
that Clough should have manifested 
so large and wide a view of things, 
if we remember for a moment a 
few. of the chief incidents of his 
life, and the names of his friends 
and acquaintances, A boyhood 
passed under the immediate influ- 
ence of a man like Dr. Amold is 
followed by a residence at Balliol 
College, Oxford, during the time 
when the so-called Tractarian 
movement is at its height, a move- 
ment which had but a temporary 
tule over his opinions, but which 
no doubt served to give his mind 
an inclination towards the discus- 
sion of theological questions. In 
one of his published letters we find 
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that he had twice met the ‘here- 
siarch, John Henry Newman,’ once 
at a dinner-party, and once at 
breakfast ; and in another, he jest- 
ingly remarks that the ‘ Arch-Ox- 
ford-Tractator— Newman — would 
perhaps shortly be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Father 
Confessor to the Queen.’ But Dr. 
Newman went to his own place, 
the Church to which he properly 
belonged—namely, the Church of 
Rome; and Clough, with his friends 
Stanley, Jowett, and Matthew Ar- 
nold, went in the opposite direc- 
tion, yet remained in the vicinity 
of the Church of England, in one 
of the many comfortable suburbs 
that lie just outside the limits of the 
Athanasian Creed and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

Akin to width of vision and 
many-sidedness of intellect is un- 
conventionality, for the world runs 
in a narrow groove of its own 
making, and refuses to believe that 
any other way is so good as its 
own. The larger intelligence sees 
that this is altogether a matter of 
custom and tradition, and that 
much of what is considered wrong 
is not so very wrong after all, nor 
half so wrong as much that the 
world, the worldly world, and the 
religious world, consider to be very 
right and proper. In the following 
lines Clough has expressed his 
feelings on this point somewhat 
strongly : 


* Duty—that’s to say complying 
With whate’er's expected here ; 
On your unknown cousin's dying, 
Straight be ready with the tear ; 
Upon etiquette relying, 
Unto usage naught denying, 
Blush not even, never fear ; 
Claims of kith and kin connection, 
Claims of manners honour still, 
Ready money of affection 
Pay, whoever drew the bill. 
With the form conforming duly, 
Senseless what it meaneth truly, 
Go to church —the world require you, 
To balls—the world require you too, 
And marry—papa and mamma desire you, 
And your sisters and schoolfellows do, 
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Duty—'tis to take on trust 
What things are good and right and 


Just ; 
And whether indeed they be or be not. 
Try not, test not, feel not, see not : 
*Tis walk and dance, sit down and rise 
By leading, opening ne’er your eyes ; 
Stunt sturdy limbs that Nature gave, 
And be drawn in a Bath chair along to the 
grave. 


*Tis the stern and prompt suppressing, 
As an obvious deadly sin, 
All the questing and the guessing 
Of the soul's own soul within ; 
*Tis the coward acquiescence 
In a destiny’s behest, 
To a shade by terror made, 
Sacrificing, ay, the essence 
Of all that truest, noblest, best. 
Tis the blind non-recognition 
Or of goodness, truth, or beauty, 
Save by precept and submission ; 
Moral blank, and moral void, 
Life at every birth destroyed, 
Atrophy— exinanition ! 
Duty! 
Yea, by duty’s prime condition 
Pure nonentity of duty !’ 


Conventionalism, when carried to 
an excess, or when it proceeds from 
a foolish fear of what other people, 
and especially Mrs. Grundy, will 
think, is a thing by no means de- 
serving of praise; for it is the 
social upas-tree, under the malign 
influence of which all uncommon 
and original virtues wither and die. 
How little Clough was governed 
by this spirit of conventionalism, 
either in his social or intellectual 
life, may readily be discerned by 
reading his prose writings. His 
letters and essays plainly show that 
he formed his own opinions on all 
subjects, and worked out the pro- 
blem of the universe as best he 
could. In a letter written from 
America, for instance, we find the 
following passage : ‘ Are you aware 
that life is very like arailway? One 
gets into deep cuttings and long 
dark tunnels, where one sees no- 
thing and hears twice as much 
noise as usual ; and one can’t read, 
and one shuts up the window and 
waits ; and then it all comes clear 
again. Only in life it sometimes 
feels as if one had to dig the tun- 
nel as one goes along, all new for 
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oneself. Go straight on, however, 
and one’s sure to come out into a 
new country on the other side the 
hills, sunny and bright.’ And in 
one of his poems on this subject 
he tells us 

‘Old things need not be therefore true, 

O brother men, nor yet the new ; 

Ah, still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again ! 

* * * eo * 


Alas ! the great world goes its way, 
And takes its truth from each new day ; 
They do not quit, nor can retain, 

Far less consider it again.’ 


Of Clough’s longer poems, the 
most noteworthy are the ‘Bothie 
of Tober-na-Vuolich,’ ‘ Amours de 
Voyage,’ and ‘ Dipsychus.’ Besides 
these there are the ‘ Mari Magno’ 
tales; but they are not so dis- 
tinctly marked by the poet’s pecu- 
liar genius, and are scarcely so 
interesting as his other writings. 
The study of Homer, and a pe- 
rusal of Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Evange- 
line,’ had together inspired him 
with a love for hexameters, and in 
that metre the ‘ Bothie’ and the 
‘Amours de Voyage’ are written. 
We do not propose to discuss here 
the merits of English hexameters, 
or the advisability of writing them. 
The late Mr. Kingsley’s poem, ‘An- 
dromeda,’ written in this metre, 
cannot be considered a failure, and 
Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’ has 
won a large number of admirers. 
But Clough’s hexameters are unique 
of their kind, and are admirably 
adapted to the subjects to which 
he has applied them. The ‘ Bothie,’ 
for instance, has well been de- 
scribed as an ‘idyl of country life 
as fresh as a breeze of summer; 
but it is more than this, for it is 
full of Oxford inspiration, and of 
sentiment, manners, and opinions 
all more or less peculiar to college- 
life. It was written immediately 
after he gave up his fellowship, in 
the year 1848, and was his utter- 
ance to the world, we are told, on 
quitting the university, instead of 
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the theological pamphlet which 
had been expected from him. There 
is a vein of what may be termed 
comic classicality running through 
it, as though the author were ‘ pok- 
ing fun’ at that idol of classic 
grandeur which the dons and pro- 
fessors have set up, and before 
which the whole wold falls down 
and worships. There is more wit— 
or perhaps we should be more cor- 
rect if we said more humour—in 
this poem than is displayed in the 
rest of Clough’s writings. Indeed 
it is full of pretty pieces of persi- 
flage, and rippling passages of play- 
ful sarcasm continually enliven the 
otherwise even tenor of its way. 
Of these the following lines may 
be taken as an example : 
‘Philip, who speaks like a book (retiring 
and pausing he added), 
Philip, here, who speaks —like a folio say'st 
thou, Piper? 
Philip shall write us a book, a treatise upon 
The Laws of 
Architectural Beauty in Application to 
Women ; 
Iilustrations of course, and a Parker's Glos- 
sary pendent, 
Where shall in specimen be the Sculliony- 
Stumpy-Columnar 
(Which to a reverent taste is perhaps the 
most moving of any), 
Rising to grace of true woman in English, 
the Early and Later, 
Charming us still in fulfiliing the Richer 
and Loftier stages, 
Lost, ere we end, in the Lady-Debased and 
the Lady-Flamboyant ; 
Whence why in satire and spite too merci- 
less onward pursue her 
Hither to hideous close, Modern-Florid, 
modern-fine-lady ? 
No, I will leave it to you, my Philip, my 
Pugin of women,’ 


The ‘ Bothie’ was, as we have al- 
ready intimated, written during the 
year after he quitted Oxford, while 
living at home with his mother and 
sister in Liverpool. At the close 
of that year he was appointed to 
the headship of University Hall, 
London ; but as his tenure of office 
was not to commence for some 
months, he determined to spend 
the interval in travelling on the 
Continent. He went to Rome, and 
was shut up in that town during the 


time it was besieged by the French. 
In a letter to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
dated Rome, June 23, 1849, he 
writes: ‘I advertise you that I 
hope to be in the Geneva country 
in August, reposing in the bosom 
of Nature from the fatigues of art 
and the turmoil of war!!! Quid 
Rome faciam? What's politics to 
he, or he to politics? But it is im- 
possible to get out; and if one 
did, Freeborn, Vice-consul, who, 
however, is a Caccone, says the 
French avan-posti shoot at one.’ 
It was during his residence at 
Rome that he wrote the ‘ Amours 
de Voyage,’ although it was not 
published till about nine years 
later. It consists of a series of 
letters written by the hero Claude 
and a young lady (but not to each 
other) with whom he had fallen in 
love; and the end of the story is, 
that while he is undecided and try- 
ing to make up his mind, she and 
her friends depart, and he sees her 
no more. This unsatisfactory termi- 
nation gives the poem a sadness 
which by no means adds to its 
attractiveness, and is, we think, a 
mistake from an art point of view. 
The author states in a letter to his 
friend, Mr. C. E. Norton, that he 
was strongly reprimanded by Emer- 
son for having concluded the 
‘ Amours’ in this melancholy man- 
ner, and that his defence was that 
he always meant it to be so, and 
began it with the full intention of 
its ending as it does. We think 
Mr. Emerson was right. 

During his residence in Rome 
he made the acquaintance of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli, from whom he 
learnt respecting the movements of 
Mazzini while the siege was going 
on. The following extract from 
an amusing letter, written by Clough 
about this time to Dean Stanley, 
may be interesting toour Ritualistic 
readers, if we have any: ‘ Priests, 
by the way, walk about in great 
comfort—arm-in-arm with a soldier, 
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perhaps. In cafés and /egnos and 
all profane places they are seen 
circulating as freely, at least, as 
government paper. Confession is 
still administered openly with long 
sticks in St. Peter’s, and the Apos- 
tle’s toe multitudinously kissed.’ 
From the excerpts we have already 
given it will be seen that the poet’s 
letters are sprightly, and have a 
characteristic style of their own. 
This, for instance, is the way he 
laments over the state of Rome 
after the siege, in an epistle to Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave: ‘Medium of all 
desirable communication with my 
brethren at home, you shall receive 
one more despatch. It is a sight 
to make one gnash one’s very wis- 
dom-teeth to go about the fallen 
Jerusalem and behold the abomi- 
nation of desolation standing where 
it ought not. Not that the French 
misbehave, so far as I see, indi- 
vidually: they appear to me to 
display considerable temper. . . . 
The Chigi chapel, in Sta. Maria 
del Popolo, is a remarkable case. 
Raphael’s Jonah is untouched, but 
the statue next to it has been 
chipped in two places by a ball.’ 
In another letter of a later date he 
speaks of an aged Calvinist lady, 
who, being asked about the Uni- 
versalists, said, ‘Yes, they expect 
that everybody will be saved ; but 
we “look for better things.”’ 

In the autumn he returned to 
England, and took up his abode in 
London. During the two years 
that he remained in the metropolis 
he appears to have become inti- 
mate with Mr. Carlyle, whose 
character in some respects re- 
sembles hisown. There is in both 
to be noticed the sante dislike of 
shams, of the whited sepulchres of 
pride and pretence, and, most of 
all, perhaps, of insincerity. There 
is, too, in Clough’s writings a tinge 
of Mr. Carlyle’s mysticism. It is 
but a very slight tinge, and occurs 
only occasionally ; but it is there 


nevertheless. In his review of Mr. 
Newman’s book on the soul, and 
in his essay ‘On the Religious Tra- 
dition,’ it is more perceptible than 
in his other writings ; but although 
he allowed himself to wander some- 
times amid the mists and mysteries 
of transcendentalism, he usually 
discovered in the long-run that 
two and two made four, and ‘that 
is somewhat.’ 

In the following year, that is in 
1850, he took advantage of his 
vacation to make a journey to 
Venice ; and during this interval, 
it is stated, he began his third long 
poem of ‘ Dipsychus,’ in some re- 
spects his most remarkable work. 
It resembles to a great extent, so 
far as form and tone are concerned, 
what some are disposed to con- 
sider the greatest poem of modern 
times, namely, Goethe’s Faust. It 
is written in dramatic form, and 
the dramatis persone, Dipsychus 
and the Spirit, represent respec- 
tively the higher and more spiritual 
type of character, and the lower, 
worldly, practical sort of nature, 
who is not troubled with any mis- 
givings, and invariably looks at 
things with an eye to his own wel- 
fare, and from a common-sense 
level. There are doubtless many 
persons who would admire the 
character of the Spirit more than 
that of Dipsychus, and would pre- 
fer his smart sharp repartees to the 
sad uncertainty which forms the 
most marked feature of the other's 
portion of the dialogue. And, in- 
deed, there is considerable truth 
in much that he says; but the 
reader shall judge for himself from 
the following lines, which may be 
taken as a fair example of the whole 
poem : 


‘Dip. Nay, better far to mark off thus much 
air, 
And call it heaven ; place bliss and 
glory there ; int 
Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantia! 
sky, 
And say, what is not, will be by and 
by ; 
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What here exists not must exist else- 
where. 
But play no tricks upon thy soul, O 


man ; 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it 
can, 


. To these remarks so sage and clerkly, 
Worthy of Malebranche or Berkeley, 
I trust it won't be deemed a sin 
If I too answer ‘‘ with a grin,” 

& * oe a 


Trust me, I've read your German sage 
To far more purpose e’er than you 
did ; 
You find it in his wisest page, 
‘Whom God deludes is well delud- 
ed.” 


ip. Where are the great, whom thou 
wouldst wish to praise thee? 
Where are the pure, whom thou 
wouldst choose to love thee? 
Where are the brave, to stand supreme 
above thee ? 

Whose high commands would cheer, 
whose chidings raise thee ? 
Seek, seeker, in thyselt ; submit to find 
In the stones bread, and life in the 

blank mind. 
(Written in London, standing in the 


park, 
One evening in July} just before dark.) 


. As I sat at the ca/%j I said to myself, 
They may talk as they please about 
what they call pelf, 
They may sneer as they like about eat- 
ing and daahine. 
But help it I canndt, I cannot help 
thinking, 
How pleasant it is to have money, 
heigh-ho ! 
How pleasant it i} to have money, 
I sit at my table en gvand seigneur, 
And when I have done throw a crust 
to the poor ; 
Not only the pleasure, one’s self, of 
good living, 
But also the pleasure cf now and then 
giving. 
So pleasant it is to have money, 
heigh-ho! 
So pleasant it is to have money." 
The poem as a whole will scarcely 
bear comparison witl! the more 
completed and finished work of 
Faust ; for there is something frag- 
mentary about it, and it might well 
be taken to be the — part of the 
dialogue extracted out of a play. 
But so far as it goes it! is very epi- 
grammatic and brilliant, and leaves 
little to be desired as a representa- 
tion of the conflict that is continu- 
ally being fought by noble consci- 
entious characters against the low 


standard of morality and justice 
that prevails in modern society and 
among the worldly-wise. It is a- 
gainst this spirit of prudent wicked- 
ness, this selfish morality that is so 
zealous not to do anything that 
will injure its social position, 
but is ready to do any unjust or 
ungenerous action, that ‘ will serve 
to keep the world its friend,’—a- 
gainst this moral immorality it is 
that Clough has directed his attack 
in several of his smaller poems, and 
especially in his ‘ Latest Decalogue.’ 
The poet whowill occasionally leave 
the higher flights of fancy and imagi- 
nation, and will condescend to re- 
mind us of our faults in pungent 
lines that remain stamped on our 
memory, does, we think, good ser- 
vice, and deserves to be rewarded 
for his trouble by our praises and 
appreciation. 

It has been said that Clough is 
the only truly philosophic poet that 
has written since Lucretius; for 
although there have been men like 
Coleridge who have been both 
poets and philosophers, yet their 
verse and their philosophy have 
been kept distinct, and the latter 
has been set forth chiefly in their 
prose writings. But with the author 
of ‘ Dipsychus’ this is not the case, 
for his poetry and philosophy are 
inextricably mixed up together, and 
while each seems to owe its exist- 
ence to the other, neither could 
well subsist apart. There are some 
who argue that the proper vehicle 
for philosophic thought is prose 
and not poetry, and that when 
philosophy and poetry are mingled 
together they are both injured by 
their union. Clough’s poems are 
of themselves a sufficient answer 
to such assertions. We do not by 
this mean to say that Mill’s Zogic 
or Buckle’s History of Civilisation 
could or ought to have been 
writen in iambic verse, or that 
Euclid or Bacon’s Essays should 
have been moulded into flowing 
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hexameters. When the writer 
wishes to treat a subject in the dry 
matter-of-fact methods of pure 
reason, and when he does not de- 
sire to wander out of the region of 
reality or across the limits of logic, 
by all means let him keep to good 
sound plain prose. But, on the 
other hand, if he thinks that his 
subject is one in which the emo- 
tions, the feelings, and yearnings 
of the heart are as much concerned 
as the intellect, then there is no 
reason whatever why he should not 
put what he has to say into verse. 
Convictions founded upon the 
emotions are, more or less, matters 
of the imagination to which the 
figurative language of poetry is well 
adapted. So true is this, that we 
continually find that when writers 
attempt to deal with such subjects 
in prose, they unconsciously glide 
into poetry though not into rhyme, 
and, like Mr. Carlyle, they give us 
poems in chapters and epics in so- 
called prose volumes. How often, 
too, do we hear sermons which, if 
they were a little more rhythmical, 
would deserve to be classed as very 
fair poetry, so full are they of 
beautiful figurative language, so 
free from all mere matters of fact ! 
And surely it is right that this 
should be the case; for, as already 
stated, the only distinction we think 
that ought to be drawn between sub- 
jects suited for poetical treatment 
and those suited only for prose is, 
that the former must be emotional 
and addressed to the feelings, while 
the latter may be addressed solely 
to the intellect and the reason. 
With reference to Clough’s reli- 
gious views, it is well known that 
he gave up his fellowship and tutor- 
ship at Oxford because he felt he 
could not longer subscribe to the 
dogmas and doctrines of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. If, however, we at- 
tempt to state precisely what his 
creed and opinions were, we find 
our task an exceedingly difficult 
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one, for he appears to have held 
his judgment in suspense on many 
subjects, and to have been content 
to ‘cast out an anchor, and wait for 
the light.’ The following verses, 
written we suspect in answer to Mr. 
Arnold’s lines, beginning, 

‘ Creep into thy narrow bed— 

Creep, and let no more be said. 


Vain thy onset ! all stands fast! 
Thou thyself must break at last,” 


show that Clough thought he could 
discern signs of an intellectual 
dawn slowly breaking on the spiri- 
tual world : 
‘ Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeksand inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.’ 


One thing as regards his belief 
is certain, and that is that, if he 
can be said to have belonged to 
the Church of England at all, he 
undoubtedly belonged to the 
Liberal or Broad Church section of 
it. This is shown very clearly by 
the concluding paragraph of his es- 
say ‘On the Religious Tradition,’ in 
which he writes: ‘It appears to 
me that it is much more the appa- 
rent dispensation of things that we 
should gradually widen than that 
we should narrow and individualise 
our creeds. Why are we daily 
coming more and more into com- 
munication with each other, ifit be 
not that we learn each other's 
knowledge and combine all into 
one? I feel more inclined to put 
faith in the currents of the river of 
things than, because it runs one 
way, to think I must therefore pull 
hard against it to go the other.’ 
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This is very well and wisely written, 
though it sounds somewhat strange 
as coming from ong who was just 
a quarter of a century in advance 
of his times, and who, swimming 
fearless and foremost down the 
currents of the spiritual river, cried 
out to his lagging contemporaries 
to come on. 

There have been two causes 
which have together prevented 
Clough’s poems from becoming 
very popular, and these are, first— 
the fact to which we have just re- 
ferred—that he was in advance of 
the opinions of his day; and 
secondly, the lofty tone and earnest 
seriousness of most of his verses. 
The first of these causes is, how- 
ever, rapidly disappearing, if we 
may judge by our current literature, 
by not only our Westminster, Fort- 
nightly, and Contemporary Reviews, 
and our weekly papers, such as the 
Spectator and the Lxaminer, but 
—wmirabile dictu !—by the tone of 
that giant among daily publica- 
tions, the Zimes newspaper. None 
of these are now far behind Clough’s 
so-called advanced opinions ; and 
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if he had been now alive, and had 
contributed to the ‘Symposium’ 
discussion that has lately been going 
on in the JVineteenth Century, his 
paper would probably have been 
one of the most temperate and 
orthodox ; assuming, of course, that 
he still retained the views which he 
held during his lifetime. The truth 
is—‘tempora mutantur ed nos mu- 
tamur in illis’—the times are 
changed, and our opinions have 
changed with them. Clough lies 
buried on the banks of the river of 
time, and we, his once too tardy 
followers, have floated onwards and 
left him behind. 

It was at Florence in the year 
1861 that he died, and his tomb is 
to be found in the little Protestant 
cemetery just outside the walls of 
the town, looking towards Fiesole. 
‘ Tall cypresses,’ we are told, ‘ wave 
over the graves, and the beautiful 
hills keep guard around ; nowhere 
could there be a lovelier resting- 
place.’ And so, with reverted faces, 
we will bid farewell to one who has 
been deservedly called the ‘ wisest 
of modern poets.’ 

S. WADDINGTON, 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE FirST TEAR,’ ‘ HANDS AND HEARTS,’ ETC. 


‘Wuat! Going to marry? Sure, 
you are jesting, cousin Augustus.’ 

‘No, cousin Austin, I am not 
jesting. The sweetest, brightest, 
dearest little girl has consented to 
make me unspeakably happy by 
bestowing upon me the blessing of 
her heart and hand.’ 

‘Make you unspeakably happy ! 
—bestowing upon you the blessing 
of her heart and hand! What 
ravings have we here? Iam begin- 
ning to be afraid it is a case with 
you, my poor Augustus. Why, you 
seem to have gone clean daft.’ 

* You will think quite differently, 
my dear Austin, when you have 
seen my darling. I must introduce 
you to her next Sunday. I reckon 
on you for best man on the inter- 
esting occasion.’ 

‘Best man, indeed! No, no, 
Augustus; put that out of your 
head. Ifyou are bent upon making 
a fool of yourself, you must even be 
permitted to doso. It is nobusiness 
of mine, and I ought not to trouble 
about it ; only that we are brothers’ 
children, and have been brought 
up together as brothers. But I 
will have no hand in the fatal act.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will, dear old cross- 
patch. I know you will gladly 
consent when my little fairy asks 
you in her irresistible sweet way.’ 

‘If I do, I'll be—’ 

‘Stop, stop! no need to antici- 
pate the sad future which may await 
us, aS poor aunt Jane used to say.’ 

‘Well, never mind! We shall 
see. As at present advised, I can 
tell you I feel the reverse of in- 
clined to act as best man, to sanc- 
tion your folly. If I may make so 
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bold to ask you, Master Augustus, 
who may this sweetest, dearest, 
brightest, &c., fairy be, to whom I 
am to be introduced next Sunday, 
and who is to persuade me, willy 
nilly, to be your best man? I hope, 
at least, she is an eligible match in 
the main point—the mopusses.’ 

‘She has not a doit, my boy, so 
far as I am aware of. She is go- 
verness to Lady Barton’s children.’ 

‘How! A governess? A pen- 
niless governess! Augustus Smith, 
I am amazed at your folly! What! 
marry a pauper!’ 

‘Never use that word again in 
connection .with my bride, Austin, 
an you love me. I forgive you, as 
you are my nearest and dearest 
relative, and a good fellow in the 
main, with all your seeming show 
of crabbedness. But I cannot 
permit even you to slight my dar- 
ling. Why, man, she is “ rich ex- 
ceeding” in the highest gifts and 
most endearing charms of person 
and mind. J am the pauper, if 
you will—I, with but poor advan- 
tages to boast of beyond the vile 
dross which—’ 

‘She'll make fly, my boy, I war- 
rant you, like wild ducks and drakes 
—else she is no true daughter of 
Eve. Poor Augustus! you'll soon 
be taught the cost of female finery 
and frippery—sweeping trains, my 
child, two yards long; and dresses 
—no end of dresses — morning, 
luncheon, dinner, and _ supper 
dresses ; walking, carriage, racing, 
and visiting dresses ; evening, ball, 
opera, church, and—’ 

‘Stop, stop—for goodness’ sake, 
stop, Austin! You are simply hor- 
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rible. Let me tell you that a more 
plainly and economically, yet withal 
more tastefully and charmingly, 
dressed girl than my darling Elisa 
you would look for in vain any- 
where.’ 

‘Of course, I grant you. The 
poor governess is obliged to cut 
her attire according to her scanty 
stock of material. But you just 
wait until she is Mrs. Augustus 
Smith, and may freely plunge her 
dainty little hands into her fond 
husband’s long purse, and you'll 
soon see what she'll do. And 
wouldn’t she indulge in the femi- 
nine delight in sparkle—that’s all! 
She is safe to go in for lots of 
diamonds and pearls, and precious 
stones of all cuts and colours. 
Depend on it, Augustus, 


‘“Surpassingly rich and rare 
Will be the gems she'll wear,” 


She’ll make the mopusses dance like 
one o’clock, and poor Augustus 
Smith will have to pay the piper. 
Ah, cousin dear, believe me you'll 
find matrimony a bitter pill, the 
surface coating of honey once lick- 
ed off—which proverbially it takes 
only one brief month to accom- 
plish. Aloes, jalap, and oxgall 
compounded will be found as no- 
thing compared toit. And then— 
ponder on this and tremble, my 
good fellow—in a few years you'll 
have a houseful of squalling brats.’ 
‘Children, my dear Austin, 
children, if you please ; the highest 
and purest blessing bestowed upon 
man by an all-beneficent Provi- 
dence—connecting links between 
our sinful selves and the angels.’ 
‘Stuff and nonsense, Augustus ! 
Unendurable plagues, you mean. 
I well remember, and sha’n’t forget 
to the last day of my life, when, 
some years ago, I had slipped 
down at Rutter’s door, and sprain- 
ed my ankle, and they kindly took 
me in, and I had to remain there a 
whole month lying on my back. 
Thad ample occasion then, unfor- 
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tunately, to enjoy the soothing 
charm of that blessed “connecting 
linkship” to considerably more 
than my heart’s content. Those 
three young fiends of Rutter’s 
made my life a perfect hell on 
earth. Let anybody ever catch me 
again at a trial of family life, and 
I'll give him full leave to tell me 
of it, and call me a fool.’ 

‘ You were nervously irritable at 
the time, my dear Austin. The poor 
children loved you dearly; they 
were so eager to liven you a bit.’ 

‘ Eager to liven me! Humbug! 
They nearly finished me, I tell you. 
No, no. No children for me. 
Nasty brats! I will have none of 
them come near me. They shall 
never find their way into any house 
of mine. Why, Augustus, you 
ought to know that, in all agree- 
ments referring to the letting of 
houses on my Kensington estate, I 
make the absolute absence of 
children a condition precedent, as 
lawyers say. No, no, Master 
Augustus, no “connecting links” 
for me. I object to them even 
prospectively. There is a clause 
in all my agreements compelling 
the tenant to give up possession 
the instant he introduces a child 
into the place, to stay there even 
for one night, in whatever way or 
under whatever pretence. I'd ra- 
ther have my houses stand empty 
than allowchildren in them. Thank 
God, I can afford it!’ 

‘ Well, well, Austin, have it your 
own way. We need not discuss 
this question. As I have some 
eligible houses of my own, I do 
not wish or want to rent any of 
your childless residences. All I 
wish of you at present is to let me 
introduce you on Sunday next to 
my charmer. Will you, now, dear 
Austin? She is not a child, bear 
in mind, but a full-grown young 
beauty with most bewitching eyes, 
which I would advise you not to 
brave too boldly—for fear of acci- 
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dent to your susceptible heart; 
for a susceptible heart you have, 
cousin Austin, I trow, in spite of 
all your cynical professions of 
superb indifference to female 
charms.’ 

‘No danger of that, Augustus. 
I am proof against all charms and 
witcheries of the sex. But a wilful 
man must have his way, they say ; 
so I suppose I must even let you 
introduce me to your fair enslaver. 
You may call for me on Sunday 
any time after eleven o’clock in the 
morning. I must bid you good-bye 
now, as I have business to attend to.’ 

‘All right, Austin. I knew you 
would not prove obdurate. Good- 
bye, old fellow.’ 


Augustus Smith and Austin 
Smith were first cousins. They 
were young men of about thirty, 
both of them orphans, with large 
fortunes left them by their deceased 
parents. Being thus well able to 
afford it, they both ofthem indulged 
im the fiction of business avocations 
in the City, which were strictly con- 
fined, however, to a few occasional 
careful operations on the Stock 
Exchange. 

They occupied offices on the 
same first floor of West Australia 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street. This 
floor is reached by two staircases 
from opposite directions. There 
are ten offices on each side, but 
one of these, occupied by the su- 
perintendent of the avenue, is not 
numbered ; the others run from 1 
to 9, on the one, from ro to 19 on 
the other, side, so that when you 
come up by one staircase you have 
No. 7, when you come up by the 
other staircase No. 17, the third 
door on your left-hand side. No. 7 
was occupied by Augustus, No. 17 
by Austin Smith. 


‘Elisa dear! can this be you?’ 
‘Dear Emily! What a happy 
chance |’ 


These were the words of greeting 
addressed to one another, with de- 
lighted surprise, by two ladies 
meeting accidentally before the 
Langham Hotel. 

They were both of them beau- 
tiful young women. The one, a 
charming blonde of about twenty 
or twenty-one, was dressed with 
extreme simplicity, in cheap mate- 
rials, almost poorly, yet with an 
unmistakable stamp of elegance 
and refinement upon her. The 
other, a graceful brunette, a year 
or two older, was most expensively 
and fashionably attired. 

‘Elisa dear,’ cried the latter, 
casting a rapid pained glance of 
scrutiny over her friend’s dress, ‘I 
trust no misfortune has happened 
to you. How is this, dear? You, 
less than two short years ago, the 
undisputed leader of fashion in 
Saratoga, in this—disguise. And 
where have you been all this long 
time? Why have you been hiding 
from your friends ?” 

‘O Emily dear,’ cried the other, 
leaving the question unanswered, 
‘I am so pleased, oh, so pleased, 
at this unexpected meeting! You 
spring up in the very nick of time, 
like a veritable dea ex machind to 
me. Dearest, never before in my 
life was I in such need of a trusty 
friend and confidante.’ 

‘You are in trouble then, poor 
child! But the street is not the 
place for an interchange of confi- 
dences. Come up to my apart- 
ments. I am staying here, at the 
Langham.’ 

‘Yes, Iam in sore trouble, dear,’ 
said the one addressed as Elisa, 
when, a minute after, they were 
comfortably seated in an elegant 
boudoir ; ‘but not in the way you 
seem to suspect. This is indeed a 
disguise,’ glancing at her dress; 
‘and my present trouble is that I 
should ever have put it on. I 
must tell you all about it from the 
beginning, dearest Emily. You 
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know it had always been under- 
stood that my father’s great wealth 
would be left to my younger bro- 
thers and my stepmother; and 
that I had to expect nothing be- 
yond the ten thousand dollars left 
me by my own mother. Poor dear 
father, it would appear, had acted 
in this with a prudent view to shield 
me from the obsessions of fortune- 
hunters. Well, when it turned out 
after his death that he had made 
an equal division of his estate 
among my stepmother, the two 
boys, and myself, and that I was 
heiress to halfa million in my own 
right, suitors crowded in upon me 
from all sides. I felt bitterly an- 
noyed and offended by their inter- 
ested professions of admiration 
and their covetous protestations of 
devoted attachment, and I shortly 
resolved to give the whole pack of 
them the slip, to try in some other 
part of the world, where I was un- 
known, whether I might meet with 
some one whom I could love, and 
who would love me for my own 
self alone. So I came to London, 
where I have been staying now 
nine months as governess in the 
family of a rich alderman.’ 

‘O you romantic little fool! 
But has your experiment proved 
successful, dear? And what about 
your trouble ?” 

‘You will see, dear Emily. At 
Sir William Barton’s I met my fate 
—a young man of sterling worth, 
handsome and well-bred and lov- 
able in every way, with but one 
drawback to him—wealth, which I 
could gladly have dispensed with. 
Augustus Smith—his name, dear— 
took generous notice of the friend- 
less poor orphan; he loved the 
penniless governess — loved her 
with the chivalrous devotion of a 
knight of the olden times.’ 

‘But, dear Elisa, where is the 
trouble in that, where the germ 
of unhappiness? for unhappy you 
surely seem to be.’ 
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‘Listen, dear Emily. Two days 
ago he formally proposed for me, 
and I accepted him most joyfully. 
I then eagerly wished to tell him 
the real truth about me. I thought 
it would be so delightful to reveal 
to him that it was not a portionless 
bride, but a rich heiress, whom he 
was taking to his heart and home. 
I do not know how it happened 
that our conversation drifted into 
that channel, but somehow he gave 
expression to his own exalted 
notion of what should be the rela- 
tions between lovers and man and 
wife. He insisted that pure 
truth and absolute mutual trust 
alone could ever constitute the en- 
during basis of true love and 
esteem. He said he hated decep- 
tion of whatever kind or degree. 
So-called white lies he looked upon 
as the worst of all lies. He warmed 
with his subject, and grew most 
eloquent upon it, little wotting how 
every stricture of his cut me to 
the quick. I could not then for 
the life of me have told him that 
I had deceived him, albeit with 
the most innocent intent, in the 
matter of my fortune ; and it makes 
me truly wretched to think what 
may be the effect upon his mind 
—upon his love for me—of the 
revelation which will inevitably 
have to be made. When he was 
leaving me, I told him, half play- 
fully, half sadly, that I had a con- 
fession to make, which I would 
forward to him in a day or 
so. He looked a little surprised, 
but Lady Barton came in just 
then, to ask me to play and sing 
in the drawing-room. So he left, 
and I have been ever since endea- 
vouring to devise a suitable form 
of “confession,” but all in vain. 
Over and over again have I begun 
writing, but only to tear up sheet 
after sheet of letter-paper. Judge 
then of my heartfelt joy when, in 
the midst of my sad perplexity, 
I unexpectedly saw your dear lov- 
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ing eyes beam upon me. You, 
my dearest friend, and my most 
trusty and trusted confidante in the 
times gone by—you will help me 
out of this most unhappy strait—I 
know you will, dearest Emily !’ 

‘You romantic little fool, I say 
once more, what a mountain to 
make out ofa molehill! Why, dear 
Elisa, there is not a male creature 
in the world worth a thought or a 
tear of sorrow or regret on the part 
of a dear little puss like you. So 
your lover is a stern moralist, is 
he? Leave him to me, dear. You 
know I am strong-minded, and a 
determined champion of woman’s 
rights. I'll take the gentleman in 
hand—I’ll talk to him like a father. 
Don’t you laugh, miss; I mean it 
seriously. What a little fool you 
must be to fear he will find fault 
with your half million additional 
charms !’ 


‘There it is, you see, my dear 
Mr. Vermont. I have set my 
heart upon thehouse. It is such 
a veritable bijou—so complete and 
so comfortable in every part—and 
such elegant furniture! It is dirt- 
cheap at six hundred pounds a 
year. You know I have got “ Miss 
E. Wolfe” engraved on my cards, 
in the old American fashion. When 
he asked me abruptly, ‘‘ No chil- 
dren, I hope?” I did not quite 
understand the meaning of the 
question, and I stared at him. He 
gave me no time to answer, but 
ran on at once, “Of course not. 
How could I be so stupid! JAZiss 
Wolfe—I beg your pardon,madam.” 
So I said nothing about it to him, 
and agreed to take the house for 
two years certain, with six months’ 
notice of renewal, and gave him a 
cheque on Dumbane’s for the first 
half year. And now he sends me 
this wretched agreement to sign, 
with such absurd clauses and con- 
ditions! If a child stays there 
even for one night, I am to give 


up possession at once! Now I 
certainly can on no consideration 
whatever separate from my darling 
children, and I have set my heart 
upon the house, as I tell you. 
What am I to do, then? Do 
advise me, my dear Mr. Vermont.’ 

‘Well, Lisa dear, I think it may 
be arranged easily enough. The 
man must be a fool to put such 
clauses in his agreements. I will 
call upon him at his office, and 
talk to him about the matter. At 
the worst, I think, it will be a 
question of a few hundred pounds 
down by way of bonus, to make 
him let the children pass. And if 
you have set your heart upon the 
house, why, I know you will not 
let a few hundreds more or less 
stand in the way of gratifying your 
fancy. You may make your mind 
easy about it. Leave it entirely 
to me. Look upon it as settled.’ 

‘Thanks, thanks, dear Mr. Ver- 
mont! What a warm practical 
friend you are!’ 

‘Why, Lisa dear, I have known 
you from a babe, and your poor 
husband was my oldest friend. So, 
give me the address, and I will 
look to it the first thing in the 
morning. But be particular in 
your directions, please. You know 
I like precision in everything.’ 


Mrs. Wolfe—or Miss Wolfe, as 
she chose to call herself, after the 
old American fashion — was the 
widow of a New York millionaire. 
She had only just come over from 
the States, with her two little boys, 
three and two years old. 

Mr. Jonathan Vermont was the 
head partner and present London 
representative of the great com- 
mercial and financial house of 
Vermont, Mackenzie, & Co., of 
New York, London, and Panis. 
He was a most particular gentle- 
man, who, as he himself used to 
express it, would always carefully 
dot his 7’s and cross his /’s. His 
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intimate friends were in the habit 
of calling him Jonathan Precise. 
He was a little pompous in man- 
ner, and, with all his professed 
preciseness, somewhat given to 
inflation and circumlocution in 
speech. 

Miss Elisa Wolfe was the daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Wolfe, of New 
York, by his first wife. At the 
time of the opening of this little 
sketch she was not aware of her 
stepmother’s arrival in England. 

Miss Emily Hunter, Elisa Wolfe’s 
fast and faithful friend, was a young 
lady of independent fortune, very 
beautiful, highly accomplished, 
strong-minded, and a most uncom- 
promising champion of what she 
was pleased to call the inalienable 
and imprescriptible rights of wo- 
man—woman oppressed and down- 
trodden, as the fair advocate would 
ardently aver, by the wretched male 
creatures, who presumed to look 
upon themselves as ‘lords of the 
creation.’ Lords of the creation, 
indeed! They with their glaring 
intellectual, mental, and moral in- 
feriority to woman ! 


It was about half-past ten o’clock 
in the morning when Mr. Jonathan 
Vermont walked up the staircase 
on the right to the first floor of 
West Australia Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street. He found the first door 
on his left-hand side numbered 9, 
the second 8, the third 7. ‘ Now, 
would anybody believe,’ he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘ the carelessness 
and want of preciseness of these 
females! Here has Lisa written 
down, as plainly as can be, Mr. 
Austin Smith, West Australia Ave- 
nue, first floor, No. 17, third door 
on left-hand side. She knows how 
precise I am, and that I like the 
minutest exactness in everything. 
Now here I find the third door on 
the left-hand side is marked No. 7, 
not 17 ; and here is the name on 
the plate, “Mr. Augustus Smith.” 


Augustus is Austin, as every child 
knows. She is clearly ten out, 
therefore, in her written direction 
to me, in which she protested to 
me she was most particular and 
exact. Really, one should never 
put faith in anything a woman says 
or does,’ he concluded, with a 
grave shake of the head. 

He knocked at the office-door. 

Now it so happened that Mr. 
Smith had not yet arrived, and the 
clerk, who had only just run down 
for a bun, leaving the door un- 
locked, had met a friend, who de- 
tained him in a most interesting 
conversation about the approaching 
Derby and the probable winner 
thereof. So, of course, no invita- 
tion came from within for Mr. Ver- 
mont to enter. That gentleman, 
always rather impatiently given, 
waited not long before he turned 
the handle and walked in, passing 
through the clerk’s office straight 
into Mr. Augustus Smith’s sanctum. 
Finding this also unoccupied, and 
seeing a door at the other end, he 
walked up to it and knocked, and 
receiving no reply again turned the 
handle, and opened a large ward- 
robe, hung with office-coats, over- 
coats, hats, and other articles of 
apparel. 

‘What a careless set—what a 
criminally careless set!’ he mut- 
tered, disgusted with the negligence 
displayed. ‘It is disgraceful, posi- 
tively disgraceful to put temptation 
thus in the way of some poor devil, 
who might come up here quite in- 
nocently, like myself, and might 
not be able in his poverty to resist 
the attraction of so much portable 
and easily disposable property. 
Old K. is quite right: where the 
gross carelessness of one man leads 
to the perpetration of a theft by 
another man, it is Master Careless 
who ought to be punished, and not 
the unhappy thief. I shall make it 
a point to talk to this man Smith 
about it the moment he comes in. 
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Why, there is a ten-pound haul 
here if there is a pennyworth !’ 

At this precise juncture Mr. Au- 
gustus Smith walked in, just in time 
to overhear the concluding remark 
about the monetary value of the 
‘haul.’ 

‘What are you doing there, 
fellow?’ he shouted indignantly. 
‘How dare you come into my 
office? Leave those things alone, 
will you !’ 

Never before in his life had Mr. 
Vermont been addressed as a fel- 
low or spoken to in this insulting 
manner. He faced round on the 
instant, with his dander up to boil- 
ing-over point, and his face as red 
as an angry turkey’s crest, almost 
yelling out, in a voice nearly inar- 
ticulate with passion, 

‘Fellow yourself! How dare 
you, sir, call me fellow? Why 
leave your door open, and no clerk 
in the office to receive people who 
have occasion to call upon you? 
Why leave portable property un- 
protected, to tempt some poor 
devil to theft? Why, I ask you, 
sir? Why, sir, why ?’ 

Augustus Smith was rather taken 
aback, as much by the highly re- 
spectable appearance as by the 
fierce words of his suspicious visitor. 
The broadcloth-clad portly person 
before him, with heavy gold chain 
across his waistcoat and diamonds 
for shirt-buttons, certainly did not 
look an office sneak, and there was 
the unmistakable ring of genuine 
passion in his angry outburst. He 
cooled down then, and apologised 
handsomely to the gentleman for 
his ridiculous mistake, which he 
insisted, however, might under the 
circumstances be looked upon as 
not altogether inexcusable. 

Mr. Vermont, on his part, rightly 
remembering that he had a mission 
of conciliation to perform—which 
certainly had not been initiated 
very propitiously—gladly accepted 
the apology tendered; then pro- 
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ceeded, with some slight embarrass- 
ment, to inform Mr. Smith that his 
name was Vermont, of the well- 
known house of Vermont, Macken- 
zie, & Co., and that he had taken 
the liberty of calling upon him to 
offer an explanation on the part 
of an esteemed friend of his, in a 
matter of no great import, indeed, 
he added somewhat airily, but 
which still, he thought, should and 
might be arranged to the mutual 
satisfaction of all parties. He was 
sure, he added, with a flattering 
suasive glance, there could be no 
difficulties in the present case, with 
a gentleman and a man of the 
world on the one and a charming 
woman on the other side. 

Mr. Smith looked puzzled. 

‘Will you kindly explain, Mr. 
Vermont ?’ he said. ‘I must con- 
fess I do not quite understand.’ 

‘You will understand at once, 
Mr. Smith, when I tell you that 
the lady’s name is Miss Elisa Wolfe, 
with whom, as I have been authen- 
tically informed by the lady herself, 
you are on the point of entering 
into what I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to qualify as ‘‘ domestic re- 
lations.” Eh, do you take, my dear 
sir?’ with an air of proud satisfaction 
at this witty conceit of his, which 
he fondly fancied was a neat pro- 
pitiatory way of opening the matter 
to the stern landlord. 

Mr. Smith felt more puzzled 
than ever. He had believed that, 
except Sir William and Lady Bar- 
ton, who had promised him absolute 
secrecy in the matter, no stranger 
knew aught of his intended mar- 
riage. Elisa had never even 
mentioned the name of Mr. Ver- 
mont, who so unexpectedly pre- 
sented himself now as a most in- 
timate friend of the young lady's, 
professedly sent by her to offer an 
explanation to him. He suddenly 
recollected that at the end of their 
last meeting she had said some- 
thing about a confession she had to 
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make, which had struck him at the 
time as rather strange, but which 
he had not thought of since. 

‘ May I venture to ask you, Mr. 
Vermont,’ he said at last, after a 
long pause, ‘the nature of the ex- 
planation you have to offer ?’ 

‘Why of course you may, my 
dear sir!’ replied that gentleman 
briskly. ‘You are in your right. 
The matter is very simple in itself, 
very simple indeed. It is only 
considering what we now know to 
be your very peculiar personal 
views on the point—’ 

Here he hesitated. 

‘Hang me if I can make out 
your drift, sir! cried Augustus im- 
patiently. ‘Will you come to the 
point ?” 

‘I will, I will! You see, I am 
only afraid there may just happen 
to be a little hitch. The fact is, 
the lady ought not to have con- 
cealed from you a trifling circum- 
stance —a trifling circumstance, 
which, if you are the sensible prac- 
tical man of the world I believe 
you to be, can really make no 
difference in the contract between 
you and Elisa Wolfe. There are 
two children, two—’ 

‘Two devils!’ shouted poor 
Smith, starting bolt upright, as 
from the shock of a galvanic bat- 
tery, his face perfectly aghast. 
‘ What, in Heaven’s name, can you 
mean, sir?’ 

‘Children, not devils, sir!’ cried 
Vermont indignantly. ‘ Two beau- 
tiful little boys, of three and two, 
which any man of sound sense and 
good feeling would be proud to 
have in any house of his—proud, 
sir, proud! Devils indeed !’ 

Augustus Smith looked stunned. 
What could it possibly mean ? 
Had this man come there with 
malice prepense to fling some vile 
joke at him? Had his cousin 
dared— No, no, absurd ; it must 
all be a mistake, of course. If it 
was meant for a mystification, he 


would let the man know at once 
that he had better drop it. 

* Let me warn you, sir,’ he said, 
with impressive severity in voice 
and manner,—‘ let me warn you, 
sir, not to go on further with this 
cursed nonsense. I will not stand 
it, sir. How dare you come here to 
utter your vile slanders, your insult- 
ing lies !’ 

‘Well, if it comes to that, sir, 
how dare you impute lying and 
slandering to me! How dare you 
insult me—a man old enough to be 
your father, and who has known 
the lady from a baby! Gracious 
heavens, where is the slander in 
telling you what she ought certainly 
to have told you herself, that she 
had two children—why, she had 
four of them, only two are dead ! 

‘Four children! Better and bet- 
ter! Now you are losing your 
senses altogether, sir! Ha, ha! I 
see clearly now that you do not 
even know the lady. Why, she is 
too young, at all events, to—’ 

‘Too young! Why, sir, she is 
thirty-two, if she is aday! I ought 
to know, I think—I grant you, of 
course, she wears remarkably well, 
and looks at least ten years younger 
than she is. But that does not 
prevent her having two children 
alive—the nicest, sweetest little 
cherubs—’ 

‘Cherubs be hanged! Do you 
mean to tell me, sir,in soberearnest, 
that the lady sent you here to reveal 
this—this—this damnable fact to 
me ?” 

‘Damnable fact! Are you not 
ashamed, sir, to use such a term in 
connection with the lady and her 
children? Damnable fact! It is 
not manly to object to children 
in this—in this—this childish angry 
manner? Of course, I came here 
at Elisa Wolfe’s urgent request.’ 

‘Are you mad or am J, sir?” 
cried poor Augustus passionately, 
pressing his temples with his hands, 
and glaring fiercely upon Ver- 
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mont, who began to feel rather 
uncomfortable and somewhat con- 
fused in his ideas. 

‘I hardly know what to say, my 
dear Mr. Smith,’ he replied, sooth- 
ingly ;‘I can only say that 7 am 
not mad, though I have, no doubt, 
been very foolish in coming here. 
But who could possibly have fore- 
seen that you would cut up so 
rough about a trifle, sir, which, 
after all is said and done, is no 
affair of yours, sir; I only wish my 
old friend Wolfe was alive—the 
lady’s deceased husband—’ 

‘A widow, by Jove! Better and 
better! Ha, ha! 

‘Yes, a widow, of course, sir. I 
trust,’ with severest sternness, ‘ you 
do not mean to insinuate that you 
dared to look upon the lady as a 
spinster after what I have told 
you ?” 

‘Of course I did all along—she 
never told me to the contrary— 
and you have called her AZiss Wolfe 
even now.’ 

‘That’s an old fashion in the 
States. Have you never read Sam 
Slick? And why should she tell 
you she was a widow? Surely that 
could be no affair of yours ! 

‘No affair of mine! What! 
With the engagement between us?’ 

‘Engagement, indeed! A mere 
agreement, sir, which, let me tell 
you, sir, she shall not sign now. 
It shall be sent back to you, sir, 
if there were not another house to 
be got in London—-furnished or 
unfurnished. I wonder you are 
not ashamed of yourself, sir, ob- 
jecting to children in this mad 
manner. Why, sir, I am an old 
bachelor myself, but not a tithe so 
cranky as you, sir. I will receive 
Elisa and her sweet cherubs of 
children in my house, until she 
succeeds in finding something that 
may suit her equally well as that 
house of yours, sir—but with a more 
sensible landlord, sir. There, sir, 
I have done, sir.’ 
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During the delivery of this im- 
passioned address, Augustus Smith 
had been staring at Vermont, first 
with vacant amazement, then with 
a gradual dawn of intelligence. He 
bethought him of his crotchety 
cousin Austin ; then the image of 
the sweet pure maiden he loved so 
dearly arose before him. The con- 
viction flashed through his sorely 
perplexed brain that it was all a 
mistake, a ridiculous blunder—how 
brought about? that he could not 
as yet see clearly. But, for the 
moment, it was quite sufficient for 
him to perceive that it must be 
connected somehow with Austin 
and some of his queer letting-agree- 
ments. 

So he leant back in his chair, 
and laughed heartily—to Vermont's 
indignant surprise. 

‘Do not be offended, my dear 
Mr. Vermont,’ he said cordially 
and apologetically ; ‘ forgive my ap- 
parent levity. I am convinced 
now in my mind that there must be 
some very absurd gui fro guo in 
this. Will you kindly tell me, did 
Sir William Barton’s governess really 
send you to me?’ 

* Don’t know anything about Sir 
William Barton’s governess,’ cried 
Vermont slightly ruffled. ‘I tell you 
I came here simply to ask you to 
rescind that ridiculous clause in 
your agreement which you have 
sent to Miss Wolfe.’ 

‘You were sent to Austin Smith, 
then, not to Augustus. Austin’s 
office is No. 17. Come along with 
me, my dear sir; I will take you 
there to clear up this strange and 
most perplexing mystery.’ 

And the two proceeded at once 
to No. 17. 


Meanwhile Mr. Austin Smith 
also was holding converse with 
another visitor to West Australia 
Avenue—a most charming young 
lady. 

Miss Emily Hunter had been very 
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much struck with her dear friend 
Elisa’s enthusiastic description of 
her lover. This strong-minded 
young woman, whilst manfully striv- 
ing, ifthe expression may be per- 
mitted to pass, to regard herself 
in the light of a pronounced female 
Gradgrind, dealing only with the 
dry hard facts of life, and leaving 
the sentimental side to ‘ romantic 
young fools’ like poor darling Elisa, 
had, almost unsuspected by her- 
self, a very considerable spice of 
romance in her own composition. 
Her curiosity was excited. She was 
eager to see this male creature face 
to face who professed such exalted 
notions of the moral obligations of 
the marital state, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of full truth and 
candour in all relations of life. She 
felt mischievously inclined to test 
the strength and sincerity of these 
professions. She knew the power 
of her charms, and she resolved to 
exercise that power to the full upon 
her friend’s lover. No harm, surely, 
could come of it. If the creature 
stood the test, why, well and good: 
it would presage a happy future for 
her darling Elisa. If not, it would 
be a true act of friendship to save 
the deceived poor girl from the 
clutches of a hollow pretender. 

So, laudably intent upon not 
simply conciliating, but actually 
captivating this ‘man Smith,’ Miss 
Emily, exquisitely attired, with an 
arsenal of witching smiles ambush- 
ed about her rosy lips and dim- 
pled damask cheeks, and quivers 
full of enchanting, love-compelling 
glances lurking in her sweet dark 
eyes, made her way up the stair- 
case to the first floor of West Aus- 
tralia Avenue, of course, with the 
persistent perversity of blunder- 
ing characteristic of a comedy of 
errors, from theside opposite to the 
right one. 

‘Now then for my gentleman,’ 
she muttered to herself; ‘third 
door on the left. Why, this is 
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No. 17—Elisa told me No. 7—1ittle 
fool! Love has got into her head, 
clearly. Sheconfuses figures, which 
is a bad sign. Forhere we have Mr. 
Austin Smith on the plate—Augus- 
tus she told me was his name. I 
suppose Augustus sounds more 
grand and lovely. Bah! Romantic 
child! All sentiment and bread- 
and-butter. Well, here goes !’ 

She knocked. A pleasant voice 
invited her to enter. A moment 
after, she found herself in presence 
of a good-looking gentleman of 
about thirty, who, politely inviting 
her to a seat, courteously inquired 
what was procuring him the honour 
of the lady’s call. 

Austin Smith was, as we have seen, 
a professed woman-hater, with a ve- 
hemently avowed, peculiar, strong 
aversion to children superadded. 
He delighted in loudly proclaim- 
ing before the world these unami- 
able features in his character. With 
anyway Clear-sighted people, how- 
ever, he obtained but scant cre- 
dence of his professed ‘ misogynic 
and misopedic idiosyncracy.’ ‘They 
saw through the pretence, which 
was, in very truth, the merest sur- 
face-coating ; the very violence of 
his protestations to the contrary, 
and the practical support which he 
strove to give these protestations 
by ungracious acts and deeds, were, 
after all, in a measure assumed to 
persuade himself into a belief in 
the dond-fide reality of the exist- 
ence of such feelings in his heart 
and mind. Some people have 
strange whims. 

His cousin Augustus was quite 
right when he told him that he had 
a susceptible heart, and warned 
him against the possible dangerous 
effects of Elisa’s charms. 

So these two professed haters 
and contemners of the opposite 
sex were face to face in a ¢#ée-a-téte, 
for which the lady had made all 
due provision, whilst the gentleman 
was altogether unprepared. 
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‘What a beautiful girl thought 
Austin. ‘What a bewitching face! 
What sparkling eyes 

‘Hm! rather a good-looking 
creature this!’ thought Miss Emily. 
‘ At least, she has pretty good taste, 
my little Elisa” Then aloud, ad- 
dressing the gentleman, with a most 
sweet witching smile, ‘ My name is 
Hunter; Miss Emily Hunter; I 
am an American hailing from New 
York.’ 

‘A Yankee!’ said Smith to him- 
self, somewhat disenchanted; ‘a 
Yankee hailing from New York! 
Pooh! there is an expression to 
use for an elegant young woman. 
But she’s a clipper, for all that.’ 

‘I take the liberty of calling upon 
you.’ Here Mr. Smith bowed, 
murmuring something about the 
lady ‘doing him proud,’ which 
brought an unmistakable grimace 
to Miss Emily’s face. ‘What un- 
meaning trash the creature is ut- 
tering,’ she said to herself—‘ doing 
him proud! Here is a saying for 
a man who calls himself sensible, I 
daresay. Still he is a good-look- 
ing fellow forall that. What splen- 
did teeth he has got !’ Then again 
aloud, ‘I take the liberty of call- 
ing upon you, Mr. Smith, on behalf 
and in the interest—’ (‘Just like 
a commercial traveller,’ muttered 
Smith to himself ; ‘I wonder what 
she wants. Ifshe has anything to 
sell, Iam afraid I shall make a fool 
of myself, and buy at her own 
price. What glorious dimples in 
her cheeks !’)—‘in the interest of a 
dear friend of mine, a young lady 
with whom I have been given to 
understand you are intimately ac- 
quainted—Miss Elisa Wolfe.’ 

‘Miss Elisa Wolfe,’ repeated 
Austin slowly, searching for the 
name in his memory ; ‘ Miss Elisa 
Wolfe ! I really cannot for the mo- 
ment recollect—’ 

‘Gracious heavens, sir, you do 
not mean to tell me you don’t re- 
collect ! Why, I have been told 
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there is an engagement between 
you—’ 

‘Stay, Miss Hunter. You are 
quite night. I wonder how I could 
have been so utterly oblivious of 
the circumstance. Yes, of course 
I remember, though I do not call 
it an engagement exactly. It is 
simply an agreement which is not 
yet signed. Oh, yes, I know Miss 
Wolfe, and I hope to know her 
better soon.’ 

‘Brute, unmannerly brute!’ 
thought Emily indignantly, an 
angry flush mantling her cheeks. 
‘Poor darling, foolish Elisa, to 
allow her little head to be turned 
by an unfeeling wretch like him, 
who pretends to forget all about 
her, even to her very name, and 
calls his engagement to her an 
unsigned agreement. Why, I de- 
clare he is actually casting sheep’s 
eyes atme! The wretch! How 
dare he? He has remarkably fine 
soft eyes, though.’ 

The fact was, the little flush of 
angry indignation gave such addi- 
tional irresistible charm to the 
pretty face that poor Austin could 
not help looking at her with un- 
disguised admiration. 

‘Well, sir,” Miss Hunter said at 
last, ‘it is fortunate that you ac- 
tually condescend to remember my 
friend’s name ; and I suppose you 
are in the habit in this highly civi- 
lised country’—with a sneer—‘ to 
qualify engagements, such as that 
existing between you and Elisa 
Wolfe, as “unsigned agreements,” 
only you must indeed permit me to 
observe that I do not admire the 
delicacy of the expression.’ 

‘ My dear Miss Hunter’—began 
Austin, slightly bewildered. 

‘I will thank you, Mr. Smith,’ 
replied the young lady, highly 
offended,—‘ I will thank you for 
keeping within the strict bounds of 
rigorous politeness when you are 
addressing me. I have yet to learn 
by what right you can possibly 
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presume to “dear” me in any way, 
although I am Miss Wolfe’s friend.’ 
‘How very handsome he looks,’ 
she added mentally, ‘and how 
crestfallen, poor fellow! I am al- 
most sorry I have been rude to 
him.’ 

‘ Well, Miss Hunter, well, madam, 
I am truly sorry ; I humbly crave 
your forgiveness for a slip of the 
tongue which—’ 

‘Which you could not help, I 
know,’ the young lady interrupted, 
with her natural quickness. ‘ You 
are forgiven, sir. Considering the 
relation in which you stand to my 
darling Elisa, you may certainly 
believe yourself a little privileged.’ 

‘ Whataqueergirl ! mused Austin. 
‘So, because her friend is going to 
rent a house of mine, she admits I 
may consider myself privileged to 
call her dear. She is charmingly 
original. I really must take my 
eyes off her ; for her beauty grows 
upon me more and more, the longer 
I gaze upon her bewitching face. 
May I venture to ask, madam—’ 
he continued aloud. 

‘Yes, you may; and you may 
even venture to call me dear Miss 
Hunter, if it gives you pleasure— 
for Elisa’s sake, of course.’ 

‘Well then, my dear Miss Hunter’ 
(‘She is a dear, and no mistake. 
What a lovable forehead !’), ‘ may 
I venture to ask you the nature of 
your communication on behalf and 
in the interest of your friend, as 
you so eloquently—’ 

‘Do not poke fun at me, sir; 
none of your trying to be sarcastic, 
please, or I'll soon manage to be 
even with you, I can tell you.’ 

‘Goodness me, how Yankeeish, 
to be sure ’ thought Austin. ‘ What 
vulgarity of expression! Poking 
fun at her—be even with me! Yet 
what a charm her sweet lips impart 
even to such vulgarity !’ 

‘Look here, Mr. Smith ; it’s no 
use beating about the bush’ 
(‘ Worse and worse,’ thought Austin, 


‘yet better and better ; for the more 
she goes on with this simple and 
most unconventional prattle of hers 
the more I grow to like her’) ; ‘ the 
plain fact of the matter is that dear 
Elisa has been practising a little 
deception upon you, which, she is 
sadly afraid, poor child, you, with 
your stern morality’—with a sneer 
—‘may feel disposed to take amiss.’ 
(‘ What on earth can she be driving 
at? thought Austin, in great per- 
plexity. ‘What can that sneer 
about my stern morality mean in 
connection with the young woman 
who is going to rent my house ?’) 
‘You see, Mr. Smith, she is not 
poor, but in reality most wealthy. 
Now you have it. Now the murder 
is out. She is worth half a million 
dollars. Now what have you to 
say to it ?’—this half threateningly. 

‘My dear Miss Hunter, if you 
will permit me to call you so, for 
your friend’s sake, you know—of 
course, only for your friend’s sake 
—make your mind perfectly easy 
on that point. Why, I know that 
she has got the mopusses!’ 

‘The mopusses! Really you 
must allow me to observe, Mr. 
Smith, some of your expressions 
are what may be called inexcusably 
slangy.’ 

‘Well then, the cash, if you like 
that better.’ 

‘And may I ask you, sir, how 
you have become acquainted with 
the fact ?” 

‘Oh, in the simplest possible 
way. I made inquiries at her 
banker’s.’ 

‘ Why, the little fool must have 
betrayed herself! thought Miss 
Hunter. ‘ Thatis rather acool state- 
ment,’ she added aloud. ‘ Pray, 
how did you think yourself entitled 
to make such inquiries into the 
pecuniary affairs of the young lady?’ 

‘Why, my dear madam, it was 
simply my duty, as a prudent man, 
to make inquiries! I never enter 
into such engagements, as you are 
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pleased to call them,without making 
quite sure first that the party is in 
a position to stump up when the 
time comes round.’ 

‘Sir! cried Miss Hunter, with 
real indignation now, ‘this is truly 
atrocious ; your slangy language is 
just on a par with your low merce- 
nary sentiments. So, according to 
your own statement, it would ap- 
pear that you are in the habit of 
entering into such engagements. 
Why, you must be a Utah Elder, 
young in years, old in iniquity! 
Pray, do the laws of this most 
civilised land,’ sneeringly, ‘allow 
such abominations? What a pity,’ 
she added mentally, ‘such a truly 
handsome young man, with such 
splendid teeth and glorious eyes, 
to be so low-minded, mercenary, 
and deceitful! Poor, poor, un- 
happy Elisa! This will be a sad 
blow to her, indeed ! 

‘My dear young lady, I must 
confess I cannot make out what 
you can possibly mean,’ replied 
Mr. Smith, with a much perplexed 
air, and some little indignation. 
‘What have the laws of the land 
to do with it? Am I not the pro- 
prietor, and have I not a perfect 
right to do with my own as [ like, 
and to take all due precautions 
against being taken in by design- 
ing parties?” 

‘Ugh, you bad man! shouted 
Miss Hunter, fairly roused now. 
‘Call yourself proprietor—proprie- 
tor, indeed! Why, sir, it is a 
civilcontract between equals which, 
if the law of reason reigned in this 
world, should be revocable and 
rescindable at any time whenever 
either of the contracting parties 
may have serious cause for com- 
plaint and disagreement.’ 

‘Well, so it is, my dear Miss 
Hunter—so it is revocable and 
rescindable, only of course not at 
any time, but after the expiration 
of the stipulated term, with six 
months’ clear notice. As for se- 


rious cause for complaint and dis- 
agreement, I can assure you there 
will be none so far as I am con- 
cerned in the matter—so long as 
the cash is duly forthcoming. The 
only thing I absolutely object to 
is children—I’ll have none of 
them. It is a weakness of mine, 
a ridiculous weakness perhaps, if 
you will; but as a man of inde- 
pendent means I surely may be 
permitted to indulge in it; and 
those who wish to enter into such 
relations with me must make up 
their minds to submit to this whim 
of mine, however unreasonable it 
may seem to them.’ 

‘Upon my word, Mr. Smith, 
said Miss Hunter, literally aghast, 
speaking with stern severity, ‘I 
marvel at your cool impudence! 
Don’t interrupt me, you bad, bad 
man! Iam surprised, indignantly 
surprised! I never could have be- 
lieved it possible that such things 
could be! I beg to tell you, in the 
plainest manner and the most un- 
varnished terms, that I am deter- 
mined to use every effort to pre- 
vent my unhappy friend’s contem- 
plated marriage with you.’ 

‘Good Lord! Miss Hunter, 
what can you possibly mean? It 
never was my intention to marry 
Miss Wolfe. Why, I hardly know 
her sufficiently well for friendship as 
yet, let alone a warmer feeling. She 
is a niceish-looking young woman 
enough ; and I shall be most hap- 
py to have her in one of my houses, 
but as to marrying her—pooh! 
Why, she is not half so beautiful 
as you, my dear Miss Hunter, and 
has not a tithe of your charm of 
manner and your witchery of ex- 
pression.’ 

‘Monster!’ shouted Miss Hunter, 
with horror. ‘This to my face! 
Do not dare to look at me in that 
impudent way! Poor, poor Elisa ! 
Innocent child, whom you have 
basely circumvented with your hol- 
low professions of devoted attach- 
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ment and exalted morality, and 
whom you would heartlessly throw 
off for the first new face that hap- 
pens to attract your vile fancy. Fy, 
sir, fy! It is a pity so good-look- 
ing a casket should hide a toad 
instead of a jewel !’ 

‘IT am deeply sensible and grate- 
ful for the compliment to the poor 
casket, my dear Miss Hunter ; but 
I must protest against the toad. 
There never has been anything at 
alltoadishin my conduct, especially 
towards the fair sex, except in so 
far that, as I candidly tell you, up 
to this very hour I never enter- 
tained the least notion of love or 
marriage. I give you my word of 
honour that I never, by word, look, 
or gesture, professed devoted at- 
tachment to your friend, and never 
delivered a lecture on morality, 
exalted or otherwise, to any lady, 
young or old, handsome or the 
reverse. How your friend, Miss 
Wolfe, can possibly have sent you 
on your professed mission to me, 
is a hopelessly insoluble puzzle to 
me. I assure you all I know of 
the lady is that she came to me to 
take one of my furnished houses 
in Kensington, and paid me half a 
year’s rent in advance ; andI have 
sent her the agreement to sign. 
Truly and honestly that is all. As 
to intending to marry her—why, 
I'd much rather not !’ 

Mr. Austin Smith said this with 
such a serious air and in such a 
convincing manner, and looked so 
honest and straightforward, that 
Miss Hunter began to believe 
there must be, somehow or some- 
where, a grievous blunder in the 
matter, some absurd mistake, 
although she was unable to under- 
stand where or how. 

So the two parties were looking 
at one another equally puzzled, 
when the door was suddenly thrown 
open, and Mr. Augustus Smith 
rushed in, followed by Mr. Ver- 
mont, with whom Miss Hunter 
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had been acquainted for years, and 
who, as well as the young lady 
herself, felt greatly pleased at the 
unexpected meeting. 

When Augustus was just on the 
point of introducing to Austin Mr. 
Vermont, and explaining the object 
of his call, there was a knock at 
the door, and in walked a stately 
lady dressed in the height of 
fashion, accompanied by two sweet 
little boys. 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Smith, for this 
intrusion,’ she said to Austin, ‘I 
see Mr. Vermont was here before 
me; my impatience to know the 
result of his appeal to you on 
my behalf was so great, that I could 
not rest content to await his call 
at my place ; so I have ventured to 
come for the answer myself. I have 
set my heart upon the house, Mr. 
Smith, and I trust, sir, you will 
not let these sweet darlings of mine 
stand in the way, but that you will 
for once drop that most obnoxious 
concluding clause in the agree- 
ment.’ 

‘ Ah, I see it all now,’ cried Miss 
Hunter, laughing. ‘Do, my dear 
Mr. Smith,’ she added, with an 
irresistibly bewitching smile,—‘ do 
whatever my most esteemed friend, 
Mrs. Wolfe, asks you—or I will 
never speak to you again—never 
even look at you again. There 
now !’ 

‘Oh, the lady is Mistress Wolfe 
then, not AZiss Wolfe! I suppose 
there is a Miss Wolfe in the case, 
though, another young lady. I see, 
your flame most likely, Augustus, 
whom this most charming enchant- 
ress here wanted me to marry, 
whether I liked it or not, with half 
a million dollars for her fortune, 
which it would appear she some- 
how was afraid it would offend my, 
or rather your, stern morality, Au- 
gustus, that she had kept dark 
about.’ 

‘ She wanted to be loved for her- 
self alone, poor child, which was 
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the sole reason why she pretended 
to be a poor governess,’ said Miss 
Hunter pleadingly. 

Another knock at the door, and 
in walked Lady Barton and Miss 
Elisa Wolfe, who had called at 
No. 7, and had been sent on by 
the clerk to No. 17. 

Elisa, still sorely troubled in her 
mind, in spite of her faith in Emily, 
had told all to the good City dame, 
who had at once decided upon this 
personal call. The dear girl was 
delighted to meet her stepmother 
and her old friend Vermont. 

‘ My poor darling,’ said her lover 
to her, ‘so you were afraid I might 
look frowningly upon your most 
excusable little stratagem? Make 
your mind easy, dearest; you are 
forgiven, most fully and freely. In- 
deed, your wealth cannot make you 
dearer to me ; but your sweet de- 
ception, which has enabled me to 
prove to you the deep sincerity of 
my affection, could only make me 
love you the more warmly—if that 
were possible.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Smith, what about 
your reply to Mrs. Wolfe?’ said 
Miss Emily Hunter, with another 
of her most bewitching smiles. 
‘ You surely cannot mean to insist 
upon that most ridiculous condition 
of yours. I should just like to 
catch you at it. What, a hand- 
some young fellow like you wanting 
to play the woman and child hater ! 
For shame !’ 

‘No, my dear Miss Emily—’ 

‘ Miss Emily indeed ! Who gave 
you permission to ‘“‘dear” me by my 
Christian name, I should like to 
know, you creature ?” 

‘You did /ook permission, if you 
did not say it, my dear Miss Emily. 
Mrs. Wolfe shall have her agree- 
ment on her own terms. I am 
thoroughly beaten. I capitulate to 
you. You have begun my cure. 
Will you complete it ? Say, dearest 
Emily, will you?’ 

‘Well, I declare, the creature’s 
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impudence beats anything!’ said 
Miss Emily, with a pretended se- 
vere frown. ‘ Here is a surprising 
case of love at first sight ; and I am 
afraid,” she added, with a comic 
expression and a rosy blush on her 
bewitching face—‘ I am afraid it is 
mutual.’ 

* Hurrah !’ shouted Austin, and, 
utterly regardless of the presence 
of strangers, he drew his blushing 
struggling enslaver to his arms. 

‘Well,’ said Augustus, ‘this is 
truly enchanting. Our friend Lady 
Barton is provided for; but here 
is Mrs. Wolfe, a most charming 
widow, and my friend Mr. Ver- 
mont, if he will allow me to call 
him my friend—’ 

Mr. Vermont bowed. 

‘Here is Mr. Vermont, I say, 
whom I know to be a very great 
and most sincere admirer of the 
lady. I think, after the tremendous 
conversion of my cousin Austin, 
one might almost be justified in 
hoping to see so good an example 
followed by others.’ 

‘Many a word spoken in jest, 
sir,” cried Mr. Vermont, ‘has come 
true in the end. If Elisa would 
only have me—’ he added hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Why, you never asked me, my 
dear Mr. Vermont,’ said the young 
widow, ‘ and leap year comes round 
only once every four years.’ 

‘You consent, then, dearest 
Elisa?’ cried Vermont joyfully. 
‘You make me truly happy. I 
have loved you long, but I never 
could muster the courage to ask 
you.’ 

‘I say, Austin,’ cried Augustus, 
‘I trust you have dropped your 
objection to chil—’ 

Miss Enmily’s little hand was 
placed firmly over his mouth. 

‘None of your impudence, sir!’ 
said the young lady. ‘ You talk to 
your sweetheart, will you, and 
leave me and Austin to settle our 
own affairs.’ 
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By G. R. GISSING., 


Wirnout holding forth the slight- 
est pretension to connoisseurship, 
I yet flatter myself that I know a 
good picture when I see it. There 
is, indeed, a wide distinction be- 
tween myself and the connoisseurs ; 
for whereas the latter are the veri- 
est slaves to a great name, I, for 
my part, care little to know the 
painter so long as the picture 
pleases me; a statement which will, 
of course, at once condemn me in 
the eyes of all cultured persons. 
For some years I have been en- 
gaged, as far as my means would 
allow, in making a collection of 
pictures ; and if ever man merited 
the title of patron of the illustrious 
obscure, surely it is myself. In my 
whole collection there is hardly a 
name with which you, reader, are 
acquainted ; and by far the greater 
part remains, and ever will remain, 
wholly anonymous. Of course I 
have reasons for my faith; nay, I 
have often thought that out of the 
dreams, ideas, and theories which 
form the stuffing of my hobby- 
horse I could, on occasion, weave 
a not insubstantial philosophical 
treatise. But fear not; my views 
yet require much digestion. 

This by way of preface, and of 
excuse for my venturing to call 
your attention to my latest acquisi- 
tion. I have hung it in the best 
light my gallery afforded. You see 
there is no name. But is it nota 
glorious picture? Did not genius 
guide the painter’s hand here, if 
ever ? 

It is the head of one who is more 
than child and less than woman ; 
more nearly it is impossible to guess 
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her age. Conceive a_ rose-bud 
which has thrust aside its green en- 
closures, and just breathed its first 
free sigh from the depths of its half- 
bared bosom; conceive it fixed 
perennially thus by magic, to be for 
ever more than bud and less than 
bloom. Such is the face before us. 
It is young, but with the youth of 
an angel over whose head have 
passed cycles since the close of 
mortality. It is impossible to tell 
the colour of the eyes, absorbed 
as it is in the intensity of meaning 
which their depths reveal. The 
lips, which are rather pale and thin, 
seem to tremble with the utterance 
of ravishing mysteries; the whole 
face is that of one whose mighty 
spirit strove with her frail body, 
and conquered. The picture might 
well bear the title of Genius. 

Yet it is no mere allegorical 
fancy, but a portrait; and I am 
assured a good one. Unlike most 
of my pictures, I can say of this 
one, ‘ Thereby hangs a tale.’ I will 
relate it. 

Some years ago, whenever the 
weather happened to be fine, there 
issued in the morning, from one 
of the small streets leading off 
Tottenham Court Road, a middle- 
aged man of feeble appearance, 
leading by the hand a little girl of 
five or six years old. The man’s 
attire was extremely shabby, and 
that of the child, though newer and 
of moderately good material, dis- 
played that incongruity of arrange- 
ment which is peculiar to the ap- 
pearance of little ones who have no 
mother to care for them. The 
man’s face was pale and worn, and 
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his eyes glanced from side to side 
with an anxious look, which, how- 
ever, he studiously endeavoured to 
conceal from the child whenever 
she looked up at him, and which, 
before their walk had continued for 
very long, passed away, giving place 
by degrees to a dreamy, benevolent 
expression. They seemed to have 
no definite end in view, but saunter- 
ed slowly along, constantly talk- 
ing, and very frequently pausing to 
examine the display in a shop win- 
dow. These pauses chiefly occurred 
before shops where paintings, prints, 
or photographs were sold; and it 
even happened at times that they 
entered one of these, and after 
spending half an hour in looking 
in the cases and round the walls, 
resumed their walk. This was 
usually somewhat circuitous, so 
that at the end they had come 
round again to the point whence 
they started. They entered to- 


gether —the house a tall dingy 


edifice, evidently affording a home 
to several families—and were not 
seen again till the next fine morn- 
ing. 

On one side of this house door 
was a brass plate, whereon was en- 
graved ‘Pendle, Photographer ;’ 
and had you rung the bell attached, 
it would have been replied to by the 
little girl I have just mentioned, 
who would have led you up three 
flights of dark and rather dirty 
stairs, till you found yourself at 
length in a spacious roof-lighted 
room fitted up as a studio. A few 
pictures hung around the walls, and 
more were piled in the corners in 
indiscriminate heaps, mouldering 
away beneath substantial layers of 
dust. Besides the photographic 
apparatus, the studio contained an 
easel and other materials indicative 
of the painter’s work. For Mr. 
Nathaniel Pendle did not confine 
himself to photography. Not very 
long ago he had designated himself 
portrait painter ; and not very long 
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before that he had been known to 
designate himself historical painter. 
Let us look for a moment at his 
career. 

The greatest injury which Na- 
thaniel ever received from any man 
was inflicted by one who imagined 
he was bestowing a blessing. An 
uncle of his had died whilst 
Nathaniel was yet a boy, and had 
left the sum of seven hundred 
pounds to his nephew, to be in- 
herited at the age of twenty-one. 
The inheritance had been the curse 
of the young man’s life. Nathaniel 
was always of a dreamy and indo- 
lent disposition, fond of dabbling 
a little in all pursuits, but not pos- 
sessing perseverance enough to be- 
come proficient in any. At the age 
of ten he announced himself a poet, 
and conceiving at the samemoment 
that every occupation but verse- 
making was derogatory to the poet’s 
dignity, gave in consequence not 
a little trouble to his pastors and 
masters. Then he would be a 
painter, and relinquished every- 
thing for the crayon and the draw- 
ing-board. He had no father even 
at that age, and his mother spoiled 
him, humouring all his whims, and 
being quite as ready to testify to 
his great abilities as Master Natha- 
niel himself was. This good mother 
died, and the boy passed to the 
care of friends ; whereupon the sor- 
rows of his life commenced. He 
could not be brought to fix upon 
any profession. He owned pro- 
perty, he asserted, and lucrative 
pursuits were needless to him. 
When he was made to perceive at 
length that the interest derivable 
from seven hundred pounds was 
somewhat short ofa fortune, he fell 
back upon his native vanity : talents 
such as his could not but be pro- 
ductive sooner or later. Ultimately 
he decided to be an artist, and his 
legacy was spent on several years 
of study. Then came a battle with 
the world. Nathaniel was rather 
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vain, but that rapidly passed away 
when he found himself face to face 
with life; he was dreadfully un- 
practical, and that seemed to in- 
crease instead of to diminish. 
Never was man more the creature 
of circumstances. In the midst of 
comfort he was radiant with hope 
and ambition; the genius which 
really was within him whispered to 
him that he had but to stretch 
forth his hand and there was no- 
thing he could not attain. So he 
nodded his head beneath its fancied 
crown and dreamt on; the day of 
execution was to be the morrow. 
When discomfort came, he at once 
yielded to its numbing influence ; 
he was incapable of the very smallest 
achievement ; he grew petulant and 
querulous. He soon learned, how- 
ever, that necessity is a stern task- 
master. Ambitious efforts were 


essayed and failed. He lacked the 
technical skill to embody his bright- 
est conceptions ; he must enter, he 


found, upon humbler walks. He 
obtained employment in making 
designs for an illustrated paper, 
and, the fear of starvation removed, 
at all events for a time, soon re- 
lapsed into his day-dreams. By the 
follies usual to youth Nathaniel 
had never been tempted; his 
nature was incapable of gross en- 
joyments, and the consciousness of 
an excessively tender heart held 
him from scenes where the reflec- 
tive mind sees quite as much suffer- 
ing as pleasure. In his visions he 
often pleased himself with projects 
of princely munificence; in the 
streets he had not seldom halved 
his last penny with a beggar. He 
led a life of alternating ecstasy and 
pain, the latter certainly predomi- 
nating, but possibly only in duration. 

Men in pecuniary difficulties are 
often driven to strange measures 
for relief; one of the resources 
essayed by Pendle was no less 
characteristic than strange. He 
fell in love with, and married, a 
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girl still poorer than himself. He 
had grown weary of his oppres- 
sively lonely life, and felt a hunger- 
ing for companionship which even 
exceeded his occasional hungering 
for food. Moreover, improvident 
as this step might appear, it proved 
in reality a step in the right direc- 
tion. To starve by himself was 
one thing; to sit by and see one he 
loved starving was a far other thing. 
Nathaniel for the first time in his 
life aroused himself and put out all 
his energies. He painted several 
portraits which acquired him a 
certain reputation, and reputation’s 
concomitant. He had a picture 
hung at the Academy Exhibition, 
and felt proportionately elated and 
encouraged. He worked for a 
while with desperate energy, and 
next year had three pictures at the 
Exhibition, one of them a poetical 
work displaying all the peculiar 
characteristics of his genius. He 
was on the high-road to fame ; but 
instead of keeping his eyes closely 
fixed upon the mountains afar off, 
he unfortunately turned to view the 
country around him. The result 
was that he progressed no further ; 
the fields were so pleasant, the 
flowers so bright, the sun so warm 
and glorious, the shadows of the 
trees so fragrant and cool, that he 
sank down to rest, and once more 
became a dreamer. Had he but 
laboured on, what would he not 
have accomplished! For never 
had his visions been so divine as 
now; never had his mind’s eye 
so nearly fathomed the mystery of 
eternal beauty. 

He awoke, and with a rude 
shock. His wife, though he knew 
it not, was consumptive. She had 
given birth to a little girl—a frail 
life which they hardly hoped would 
survive its first year—and her health 
had ever since been growing worse 
Nathaniel was not living in the 
commonplace world of sickness and 
death. He saw nothing; and the 
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poor girl, who loved him better 
than life, would never permit her- 
self to disturb him with a com- 
plaint. But the knowledgeat length 
came to him, and almost shook his 
reason. Now, if ever, was exertion 
needed, and he was incapable of it. 
He had known that, day by day, 
they were becoming poorer; but 
his former success had made him 
over-confident. Now he found it 
almost impossible to shake off his 
lethargy, urgent as was the need. 
Another climate was recommended 
for his wife, but he had notthe neces- 
sary means ; and had he been ever 
so wealthy it would not have a- 
vailed. Scarcely more than two 
years after the birth of her child 
the mother died. 

Months later Pendle arose from 
a bed of sickness, a stricken, feeble, 
unprosperous man. He was yet 
young; but grief and anxiety had 
seamed his forehead and made his 
cheeks haggard. He had beautiful 
eyes; and these alone retained 
their old expression of mystic joy, 
the only change being that at times 
they seemed to have to search and 
look afar and strain after their 
visions. It was clear that, in future, 
dreams would be his sole resource ; 
the budding promise of past years 
was nipped beyond hope. 

But he had his child to care for, 
and henceforth the man’s whole 
life centred in this frail offshoot 
of itself. To gain a living he be- 
came a photographer, falling back 
upon portrait-painting whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. As 
time went on he ventured once or 
twice to pursue the bolder paths 
of his art; but his imagination 
seemed enfeebled, and his hand 
had lost much of its skill. Painful 
associations, too, arose in his mind 
as he began to re-touch old pieces 
which had long lain unfinished. 
Often he laid down his brush with 
a shudder, and his disinclination to 
resume it continually grew. 
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Watched over with an almost 
extravagant affection, little Barbara 
safely passed through her earliest 
childhood. She continued, how- 
ever, to be extremely delicate—so 
slight in structure, that it seemed 
as if herfather’s lightest touch would 
crush her ; so exquisitely beautiful, 
that it was a marvel to behold her. 
She was like her father in her dis- 
position—silent, gentle, and timid. 
She was never absent from his side, 
for she had no remembrance of any 
other companion. She lay often 
upon a little couch placed in the 
studio, and her eyes would follow 
every movement of the artist with 
a mixture of quiet curiosity and 
delight — seldom speaking, but 
when she did so often giving ut- 
terance to some thought which 
astonished Nathaniel by its preco- 
cious intelligence. 

The child had a wonderful love 
of colour, liking less mere brilliant 
hues than the glowing richness of 
dark harmonious tints. Nathaniel, 
after a short absence from the 
studio, often found her lying before 
one of his large half-finished pic- 
tures, her eyes fixed in rapture 
upon it, absolutely forgetful of all 
else. She would drag the old can- 
vases from their dark corners, and 
place them where the sun could 
fall upon them; then laugh, with 
a curious qviet laugh of intense 
enjoyment, as the colours shone 
forth once more. It was at this 
time, when Barbara was about six 
years old, that she and her father 
regularly took their morning walk 
and visited the picture-shops. At 
each one of these she had a fa- 
vourite picture, which she would 
on no account miss seeing. Some- 
times this picture would be sold, a 
circumstance which always afflicted 
the child with an almost incon- 
solable grief. She manifested an 
astonishing memory, the mere men- 
tion of a title sufficing to draw from 
her the most exact description ofa 
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picture long after she had lost sight 
of it. 

Strange as it may seem, Nathaniel 
was very long before he even con- 
templated the possibility of Bar- 
bara making an active use of her 
talents. But, after all, this was only 
in accordance with the natural 
tenor of his mind, which looked 
always last at the material side of 
things. The child’s love for art 
was to him merely one of the beau- 
tiful properties of her mind, quite 
distinct from any connection with 
every-day life—even as he himself 
had passed the greater part of his 
life in being an artist without 
handling the brush, painting pic- 
tures upon the air. 

The child was already twelve 
years old, when, on her one day 
standing by him at the easel, and 
suddenly offering an excellent sug- 
gestion with regard to the back- 
ground of a portrait he was paint- 
ing, Nathaniel suddenly turned 
round and said, 

‘Should you like to learn to 
paint, Barbara ?” 

‘Oh, so much!’ she replied, 
clasping her hands before her. 

Her father looked at her with 
quiet surprise. 

‘You would? But you would 
have to learn to draw first—with 
pencil, you know, on paper. It 
would take you a long time, and 
give you a great deal of trouble, 
dear.’ 

‘I should not mind that, father,’ 
replied the child. ‘I have often 
thought I should like to learn,’ 
She paused a moment, then added, 
‘I think I should not find it very 
hard.’ 

‘Why, dear? Have you ever 
tried ?” 

‘I—I have tried once or twice,’ 
faltered the child, blushing ; ‘ but 
it was very bad.’ 

* Have you got anything you have 
done? Let me see them.’ 

So Barbara brought out a few 
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old scraps of paper, upon which 
she had attempted to sketch ob- 
jects in the room and seen through 
the window. They were very rude, 
of course, but still showed a most 
unusual skill in one uninstructed. 
Her father was delighted. That 
very day he began to give her les- 
sons, and before long she was mak- 
ing astonishing progress. 
Nathaniel had at length found 
something into which he could enter 
heart and soul. Every moment of 
time that he could spare from the 
pursuits on which their living de- 
pended he spent in Barbara's in- 
struction. ‘Their life was a very 
monotonous one, and the years 
passed away imperceptibly, marked 
by little but the usual vicissitudes 
of a greater or less degree of 
poverty ; but in future there would 
be a more interesting index of 
time—Barbara’s progress. The fin- 
ger moved rapidly. One, two, three, 
four years, and the girl was sixteen, 
by this time excelling her father in 
all the nicer details of their art, 
and manifesting already a vigour 
of conception and power of execu- 
tion equal to Nathaniel’s when at 
his best. These four years of un- 
remitting industry had wrought a 
great change in Pendle’s character. 
He lived now, which before he 
could hardly be said to have done ; 
but it was, so to speak, a life by 
proxy. His old enthusiasm had 
returned to him in all its strength ; 
but its object was no longer his 
own work, actual or prospective. 
He looked for the realisation of 
many faded visions, but through 
the instrumentality of his daughter. 
With delight he daily recognised 
the growing force of her intellect 
and her genius. She, he found, 
could understand him, could sym- 
pathise with him in that for which 
he had always sought sympathy in 
vain. To her his rapt meditations 
were not idleness, his glowing 
word- pictures were not ravings. 
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The perseverance which he him- 
self lacked had endowed her with 
power to produce before his out- 
ward eye scenes over which his 
mind’s eye had long gloated. Her 
hand was becoming the interpreter 
of his thoughts. 

Two moreWyears, and Nathaniel’s 
happiness had reached its climax. 
A distinguished art-critic had by 
chance seen one of Barbara’s pic- 
tures in a shop-window, where it 
was exposed for sale; and, struck 
with its beauty and originality, had 
not only purchased it, but had made 
his discovery widely known in the 
world of art. Before she was con- 
scious of the cause Barbara found 
herself famous. 

One day she received a visit 
from two distinguished artists, who, 
partly out of mere curiosity, had 
discovered the way up to the dingy 
old studio. They had conversed 
some time with her, had given her 
good advice relative to her best 
course in future, and had conclud- 
ed by offering her all the assistance 
in their power. Nathaniel happened 
to be away during this interview, 
and when he returned he found 
Barbara reclining on the couch, 
pale and almost fainting from ex- 
citement. Her health was still a 
constant source of solicitude to her 
father, for even the slightest un- 
usual occurrence sufficed to render 
her unwell for several hours. Now, 
as he entered the room, he had 
already an anxious look on his face, 
and it increased to one of positive 
terror when he beheld her con- 
dition. Flying to her side, he asked 
if she were ill. 

‘It is nothing, father,’ she re- 
plied, smiling. ‘I have just re- 
ceived a visit which has excited 
me a little, that’s all. But you 
appear distressed, father! What 
has happened ?” 

Nathaniel was walking up and 
down the room with a look of dis- 
traction on his face. He stopped 
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by her, and spoke in a low 
voice : 

‘You remember the sick child 
in the family below us?’ 

‘Yes. Is it better?’ 

‘It is dead,—of smallpox. Bar- 
bara, we must leave this house at 
once. Oh, this is terrible! Per- 
haps we are too late already ! God 
help us! Doyou feel well enough 
to dress and come at once, dear? 
Our things can be sent after us, 
We will go at all hazards,’ 

Barbara arose at once, and before 
half an hour had passed the two 
had left the house. The conjec- 
ture seemed to have gifted Na- 
thaniel with unusual decision. Al- 
ready he had made his plans, and 
in pursuance of them he took his 
daughter quite away from the city 
and obtained lodgings in a pleasant 
country spot, where he trusted to 
the healthy air for preventing any 
ill effects. Expense was no con- 
sideration to him ; he thought only 
of his child pursued by a terrible 
enemy, whom she must escape or 
die. Before the close of that 
same day they had found an abode 
to suit them, and were hoping for 
the best. 

They hoped in vain. Scarcely 
two days passed before Barbara 
began to show unequivocal symp- 
toms of a serious illness, and on 
the third day the village physician 
declared that she was under an 
attack of smallpox. 

She did not die. All that skill 
could do for her was done, and she 
at length recovered. But it was to 
wish that she had died. 

She arose from her sick-bed— 
blind ! 

Were my pen far more skilful 
than it is, I might well hesitate to 
speak of Pendle during the period 
immediately following this terrible 
infliction. He was smitten down 
with a blow from which it was im- 
possible that he should ever wholly 
recover. The most precious long- 
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ings of his life had been revived 
after apparent extinction, only to 
be again crushed out, ruthlessly and 
for ever. His memory was for a 
time impaired, and he would sit by 
Barbara's side, stroking softly her 
long dark hair, and talking to her 
as if she had still been the little 
child who knew nothing of art or 
of fame. He was often unable to 
realise the extent of her misfortune ; 
would call her attention to some 
beautiful object, and when the poor 
girl sank her head with a bitter 
sob would look wonderingly in 
her face. Alas for Barbara! If 
the loss of her sight was terrible to 
her father, what was it to herself! 
Time did not render it easier to 
bear, for with the loss of outer 
sight the inner grew more keen ; 
and she was momently tortured 
with the imagination of lovely 
scenes which her hand was power- 
less to depict. Could weeping 
have restored her sight, she would 
not have long remained blind. In 
her father's presence she always 
endeavoured to be cheerful ; but 
when alone she suffered the bitter- 
ness of death. 

The two soon returned to town, 
driven thither by their poverty. This 
was an additional burden, which 
kept too constantly incteasing. 
The state of the poor girl’s health 
imperatively demanded delicate 
and expensive nourishment ;_ bare 
sustenance was the most her father 
could provide her—at times there 
was scarcely that. Daily she grew 
weaker in body, but, as if in com- 
pensation, she at length began to 
grow calmer in mind. From the 
borderland of another world she 
could look back peacefully upon 
her path in this ; could think with 
quiet gratitude of what she had 
achieved, and reflect without too 
severe a regret upon what shemight 
have attained. Daily she grew 
weaker. She suffered from no 
specific disease ; it was the struggle 
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between body and spirit, in which 
the latter was gaining the mastery. 

She had had an uneasy night, 
and in the early morning had sunk 
to sleep with her hand in her 
father’s. It was summer, and the 
first beams of sunlight already 
chequered the floor of the room, 
momently spreading and growing 
in strength. Nathaniel sat with his 
eyes fixed on the little square ot 
sky seen through the window, and 
his thoughts were far away. Bar- 
bara stirred and aroused him from 
his reverie. 

‘Do you feel better, darling?’ he 
asked. 

‘Much, dear father.’ Then 
added, after a pause, as she raised 
herself and turned hersightless eyes 
round the room, ‘ But how light it 
is ! What makes the room so light 
and full of such splendid colours ? 
What is the reason, father ?’ 

Her father looked helplessly 
around, but only shook his head. 

‘See! she went on, her voice 
sinking to a whisper; ‘how they 
fall on the wall! How they melt 
and interchange! What lovely 
forms too! Quick, father dear! 
We must paint them before they 
go. Hand me my brush! They 
are going—they are going—’ 

Still pointing with her hand, she 
sank back upon her pillow and 
yielded her last breath. 

Even then, as she lay dead, her 
father painted the picture which 
you see before you; painted his 
child, not as she then looked, wan 
and colourless as a faded lily ; but 
sketching the outline from the face 
before him, made it live and breathe 
with the warm hues of health. 
The eyes which then were closed 
for ever, memory, aided by imagi- 
nation, pictured forth as they once 
had been, eloquent with the light 
of genius ere yet it was quenched 
in eternal darkness. Even thus 
did she look upon him when in the 
morning ofher strength ; even thus 
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she arose before his mind when he 
had lost her for ever. Was not 
this picture a labour of love ? Never 
before had the artist plied his brush 
with such consummate skill. The 
last effort of a wasted life was a not 
unworthy fulfilment of the glorious 
visions amid which it had begun. 


Nathaniel painted no more. He 
sank quickly into imbecility, and 
became an object of charity to 
those who knew him. All the 
finished pictures which his studio 
contained were sold to raise a little 
money ; and it was on that occa- 
sion that I purchased this head. 


THE BLOOM OF THE HEART. 


—— 


Unber the blue of the mid-May sky, 

Under the shadow of beech and lime, 
Watching cloud-shallops drift idly by, 

Free from the thraldom of fate and time ; 
Lulled by the murmur of breeze and stream, 

Twitter of songster, flutter of spray, 
That sweetly blend with the waking dream, 

And whisper one magical word alway ; 
Held by the spell of an exquisite face, 

A voice that is dearer than all things dear, 
Ah, but the world is a fairy place 

In the bloom of the heart, the May of the year! 


Sitting alone in the waning light, 

In the dead November’s leaden dearth, 
Watching the mists rise ghostly white, 

And blend in the shadows, and quench the earth ; 
Musing for aye on the Might-have-been— 

Sweet Might-have-been that may not be !— 
The tender hopes and the fancies green 

That faded and fluttered from life’s fair tree ; 
Haunted alway by a vanished face, 

A voice that is hushed in the midnight drear, 
Ah, but the world is a weary place 

In the gloom of the heart, the gray of the year! 

FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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Most of us have heard of the cynic 
who declared that he disliked every- 
body until he knew them, and that 
then he was generally sorry that he 
had made the acquaintance. But 
another shrewd and experienced 
observer of human nature, who 
established a sort of inversion of 
this dictum, is not so universally 
well known. His formula ran 
somewhat to the following effect : 
Said he, ‘I dislike all my relatives; 
I just tolerate my friends ; I don’t 
entirely object to acquaintances ; 
but the people I really like are the 
people I don’t know.’ This broad, 
large-hearted, and honest expres- 
sion of feeling represents perhaps 
more accurately than at first might 
be thought the innermost opinion 
of a good many of us. Otherwise 
we should surely not be so con- 
stantly hearing of family dissen- 
sions and difficulties ; there would 
surely be less business for the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, and the 
time of the courts of justice would 
never be occupied, as it everlast- 
ingly is, with family lawsuits. The 
Probate and Divorce Court would 
surely lose more than half the rea- 
son for its existence if near rela- 
tives were not perpetually falling 
out over wills, bequests, and other 
matters, and the supposedly tight- 
est bond of relationship that can 
bind two human beings together 
were not perpetually resulting in 
that dislike of one to the other re- 
ferred to in the formula laid down 
by the second of the commenta- 
tors on relationships above quoted. 
We have only to look about us in 
private life ; our own experience is 
quite sufficient without opening a 


newspaper to convince us that 
close kinship is very far from being 
a guarantee for that amity and af- 
fection which we know it ought to 
be, and which that false veneer of 
polite society popularly pretends 
to suppose it to be. ‘’Tis true, 
tis pity; and pity ’tis ’tis true; and 
if it be true in regard to blood re- 
lationship, how much more so is 
it, unfortunately, when we come to 
consider that kinship which is only 
legal ? 

Merely to speak, for instance, of 
mothers-in-law is at once to touch 
on a topic so trite and threadbare 
as scarcely to need comment. From 
time immemorial it has been a sub- 
ject offering the most tempting 
target for the shafts of every form 
of humorist and satirist, from the 
polished cynic down to the coarsest 
buffoon who ever grinned through 
a horse-collar at a music-hall or in 
a pantomime. Every form of joke, 
sarcasm, and innuendo possible 
has been launched against the re- 
lationship of mother-in-law. The 
playwright and the novelist, the his- 
torian and the essayist, have every- 
where dealt with the subject ad 
nauseam, and it could not have 
become the proverbial butt that it 
is had not experience been behind 
it to justify and back it up. 

There was a third cynic, who, 
when speaking of these things, de- 
scribed the wish of a_ love-lorn 
swain to get married as nothing but 
‘an insane desire to maintain an- 
other man’s daughter.’ Yet, after 
all, this moralist only spoke half 
the truth ; for how often is it that 
the desire to maintain another 
man’s daughter results in the ne- 
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cessity of maintaining another man’s 
whole family? It is all very well 
for the elated and expectant bride- 
groom to urge that ‘he is not going 
to marry her family,’ when, as is 
sometimes the case, his relations 
and friends offer objections to the 
matrimonial step he proposes tak- 
ing, on the ground that the lady 
has ineligible connections. It is 
all very well for him to imagine 
that he will be everything in the 
world to her ; that she will tear her- 
self away at one fell swoop from 
all her old family ties and habits, 
and that he will be able to mono- 
polise her entire consideration 
and affection, and to isolate her 
in a paradise, secure from the in- 
trusion of her relatives, with their 
cares, wants, and responsibilities. 
Let him wait a bit, and he will find 
out for himself, poor fellow (ex- 
perience is the only thing that will 
teach him; for what man, bent on 
matrimony, ever listened to the 
caution of those who have gone 
through the ordeal?), that, more or 
less, he has married her family, and 
that he is especially lucky if he has 
not to maintain it too. How often 
do we hear it remarked of a man 
who is making a handsome income 
perhaps, or who is known to be in 
affluent circumstances, and whose 
style of living is, nevertheless, 
almost parsimonious, ‘ What does 
Jones do with his money? And 
how often do we hear the follow- 
ing reply from some well-informed 
acquaintance: ‘Oh, my dear sir, 
Jones has to victual an army of 
poor relations ; he is the mainstay 
of Aer family.’ Herein is the ex- 
planation of Jones’s parsimony. 
There are occasions when, as 
the saying goes, ‘ the boot is on the 
other leg,’ and when it is the wife’s 
property which is the support of 
the husband’s poor relations ; but 
this is rarely the case. And al- 
though, upon the abstract question 
of poor relations, it signifies very 
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little from which side of the house 
their support is drawn, the fact that 
they have to be supported by some- 
body is sufficient to establish a 
strong objection to all who come 
under this classification of kindred; 
there is a good warrantat least, as far 
as they are concerned, foroursecond 
cynic’s dislike for his relations. 
Mothers-in-law, however, are 
equally common to both man and 
wife, and it must never be forgotten 
that the mistress has, quite as fre- 
quently as the master, to endure 
the disagreeables arising from this 
legal relationship. She has to put 
up with his mother quite as much 
as he has to put up with hers. 
Only under particular circum- 
stances, at any rate, will either of 
them be able to escape the respon- 
sibility of the mother-in-law. True 
there are instances of husbands 
who have even been twice married, 
and who have been fortunate 
enough to get off with one mother- 
in-law, but then this has been ac- 
complished in defiance of the 
statute as at present constituted; it 
has been accomplished only by 
adopting the reason urged by Punch 
for the reform of the law concerning 
marriage with the deceased wife’s 
sister. That humorist declared 
that the strongest argument that 
could be found for permitting this 
matrimonial arrangement lay in the 
fact that a man could then escape 
with one mother-in-law. However, 
as a rule we must look upon a 
mother-in-law as an inevitable con- 
sequence of matrimony ; and it is 
perhaps because this family tie is 
known to be so inevitable that 
others, equally embarrassing when 
they come to be experienced, are 
overlooked. 

Comparatively nothing, for in- 
stance, is said or written about sis- 
ters-in-law ; yet, let us but investi- 
gate some of the ordinary features 
of that relationship, and we shall 
surely find nearly as much causc 
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for anxiety as in the more notable 
and proverbial one. It has the 
power of rendering whole families 
miserable—especially if they be 
large —and not unfrequently de- 
lights in setting them all by the 
ears, SO to speak. 

Before a young lady marries she 
is naturally introduced to her future 
husband’s family, and becomes 
usually on the most intimate terms 
with her future mother- and sisters- 
in-law. They are all delighted with 
each other, or appear to be so. 
They become quite affectionate, 
and the bridegroom’s sisters delude 
themselves with the idea that, 
though they are losing their be- 
loved brother—whom it is their 
great delight to please in all pos- 
sible ways—they are at least gain- 
ing a charming friend and com- 
panion, who will always make them 
welcome to their brother’s home 
in the future. They plan together 
all kinds of pleasant things, and 
talk endearingly of the happy times 
to come. They stand bridesmaids 
to their future sister-in-law, and all 
is cheerful and bright in prospect 
to their inexperienced young hearts. 
The young couple marry, and go 
off for their honeymoon; during 
which period the newly-mated hus- 
band talks often to his bride of his 
sisters—how clever this one is, and 
how kind and unselfish that; he 
tells her how dearly they love him, 
and how he can never repay all 
their goodness to him during his 
bachelorhood. 

Well is it for them if he go no 
farther, and hint a desire that his 
bride should imitate any of their 
perfections, for this is the most 
fatal mistake he can make. 

It seems that one of the first 
feelings which predominates in the 
heart of a bride, after the love for 
her husband, is jealousy for her 
sisters-in-law. She makes their ac- 
quaintance, it is true, without dis- 
covering to herself, or to them, 


this miserable state of things; but 
the germs of it are there, neverthe- 
less. 

She is so engrossed with her love 
for her husband that she cannot 
bear to think that any one on earth 
can lay claim to his affection but 
herself. It is, in her eyes, quite 
preposterous that sisters unmarried, 
and insignificant girls, should pos- 
sess sO great an amount of his 
friendship and consideration, and 
be looked up to by him, now that 
he is married. 

It is a mistake, and sooner or 
later must be set right, and such 
feelings extinguished. How little 
does the bride think, in her selfish 
self-important inexperience, how 
the character of her husband, which 
she admires and estimates sohighly, 
has been gradually moulded by the 
mutual home influence and com- 
panionship of those same sisters ! 
Havethey not unconsciously helped 
to form all those qualities which 
appear so admirable in their bro- 
ther now? Has he not learnt from 
them the kindness, gentleness, and 
devotion of a woman’s nature, how 
charming are unselfishness, truth- 
fulness, and self-control? Have 
not his and their tastes been mutu- 
ally cultivated, as sweet blossom- 
ing plants, and strengthened in 
their growth, under the sisters’ 
tender influence, from childhood 
upwards? Have not most of his 
pleasures and amusements at home 
been derived from his sisters’ ever 
ready companionship? Has not 
their time been devoted to him for 
anything he desired to do or say? 
Have they not played to and with 
him, learning any special song, 
piece, or movement to gratify his 
fraternal ear? And have not they 
been ever the first to listen to his 
troubles, screen his follies, and 
endeavour to aid and assist him 
to overcome any misfortune ? 
No credit, however, is given to 
them by the bride and newly- 
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created sister-in-law for any of 
these things. 

Every sense or claim of relation- 
ship is for the moment ingulfed 
and swallowed up in that all-ab- 
sorbing one to which she has so 
lately attained ; and the increase 
of importance given by her newly- 
acquired position does not tend to 
lessen her opinion of herself or her 
judgment of the duties and affairs 
of life. She ponders on all that 
her husband has told her about his 
sisters, and her jealousy is increased 
every time she does so. 

The first thing of which the hus- 
band’s sister is conscious, after the 
return of the young couple from 
their honeymoon, is of a coolness 
on the part of her brother ; natural 
enough, the whole of his thought 
and care being given to that being 
whom he has so lately chosen for 
his helpmeet and partner through 
life. He means nothing by it, of 
course, and is unaware of any- 
thing in his manner being dif- 
ferent. 

But now the sister-in-law begins 
her work. Now she begins to 
weave that web of mischief, whose 
intricate and complicated threads 
are never to be unknotted on this 
side the grave. She commences 
by petty insinuations. ‘The girls 
neglect her, so she says. Her hus- 
band is surprised, and perhaps a 
little indignant, he being so en- 
veloped in those feelings of devo- 
tion to his bride commonly experi- 
enced by newly-married men. This 
is the first step. Soon complaints 
of other things, in themselves 
puerile and trivial, reach his mari- 
tal ear. Lucy has contradicted her 
so rudely, Emma has made game of 
her, and so forth. Her astonished 
spouse can scarcely believe it pos- 
sible, and determines to observe 
his sisters’ conduct, and administer 
a timely rebuke on the first oppor- 
tunity. But that moment never 
comes, though his sisters soon find 
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themselves in the unenviable posi- 
tion of cast-off friends. They are 
full of surprise, and hope this un- 
pleasant state of things may wear 
away and disappear. As time goes 
on, indignation takes possession of 
their feelings, when they begin to 
suspect and discover at last that 
their reign in their brother’s heart 
is over, and that their discomfiture 
is entirely owing to their newly- 
made sister’s influence. Especially 
is bitterness engendered in the 
breast of that one sister who may 
have been more particularly the 
favourite of her beloved brother. 

Thus mischief is made, and now 
the wife goes on to complain to one 
member of the family of this pro- 
ceeding, to another of that remark, 
and she repeats unguarded speeches 
to the detriment of those whom it 
ought to be her duty and pleasure 
to assist and encourage. In the 
end, the brother is completely 
separated from his once valued 
sisters, and all is confusion and 
distress on their side; while he, 
whether from a desire to keep peace 
or from a knowledge that there is 
something wrong in his wife’s con- 
duct to them which he would be 
loth to show up to the world, lets 
things go their own way, only too 
happy if he can avoid an open 
quarrel. 

All this unpleasantness is con- 
fined entirely to the several mem- 
bers of the family. The brothers 
are treated very differently, and add 
to the heartburnings of the girls by 
declaring that ‘they cannot make 
out how it is that women never can 
get on together.’ Of course the 
sister-in-law likes the attention and 
admiration of her newly-made bro- 
thers, and there is not the same 
feeling of jealousy with regard to 
them. 

Neither does she entertain it 
towards their wives, if there be any. 

These, like herself, have gone 
over the same ground, have heard 
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the same praises lavished by their 
husbands on their sisters ; and too 
glad are they to join issue, and 
listen to insinuations, complaints, 
invectives, or derisive remarks, 
from one of their own sisterhood, 
directed against their unlucky 
victims. Itis a very different mat- 
ter as regards the wife’s own sisters ; 
who, she so arranges, completely 
take the place in her home of her 
sisters-in-law. 

Now does it not appear a self- 
evident proposition that a great 
love should expand the heart, and 
not narrow it, and render it in- 
capable of taking in smaller affec- 
tions? Thus, surely the devoted 
attachment to a dear and much 
esteemed husband ought to extend 
itself, more or less, to his immediate 
relatives, always supposing them to 
be fairly good, honest, agreeable 
people. 

It is scarcely possible otherwise 
to believe that a real and true affec- 
tion exists for the consort. The 
love must be a love ofself, and the 
husband merely the vehicle for 
flattering, admiring, and minister- 
ing to that esteemed all-engrossing 
self. Is it gentle or womanly to 
detract all merit from the sisters of 
that dearly loved and honoured 
husband, to injure in his eyes those 
who know him, his virtues and his 
foibles, better than his wife or any 
one? 

Alas, no! It is not womanly, 
neither is it gentle, amiable, or 
Christian. 

It is a disagreeable truth ; but 
that this miserable jealousy exists, 
more or less, among sisters and 
sisters-in-law, none who belong to 
a large family, and know the mis- 
chief-making petty squabbles and 
consequent heart-burnings of the 
feminine portion of it, can deny. 

Impartial observers and students 
of human character must be able 
almost equally to testify to the 
same effect. The matter is pro- 
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verbial. Let us see, for example, 
how the genius of Charlotte Bronte 
prompted her to dissect the femi- 
nine heart, in its regard for these 
relationships. In the consummate 
portrayal of character which dis- 
tinguishes her novel of S/ir/ey, and 
makes it probably her most finished 
work, we find her commenting on 
and dealing with the subject in the 
following fashion : 

There has been an estrangement 
between the neighbouring families 
of the Helstones and the Moores. 
The difference is set right, they are 
friends again; Hortense Moore in- 
vites Caroline Helstone to spend 
an afternoon with her. As all 
readers of the book are aware, Miss 
Caroline has more than a sneaking 
kindness for Robert, the brother of 
Hortense, and she hails the invita- 
tion with a girlish glee that is al- 
most childlike in its simplicity, 
mainly as we are told, on his ac- 
count. 

‘True she knew Robert was 
not at the cottage; but it was de- 
light to go where he had lately 
been. So long, so totally separated 
from him, merely to see his home, 
to enter the room where he had 
that morning sat, felt like a re- 
union. As such it revived her.’ 

Her mind was absorbed by illu- 
sions ; a voice whispered, 

‘Robert may come home while 
you are in his house, and then, at 
least, you may look in his face—at 
least you may give him your hand: 
perhaps for a minute you may sit 
beside him... . 

‘Miss Moore probably caught 
from the window the gleam and 
flutter of Caroline’s white attire 
through the branchy garden shrubs, 
for she advanced from the cottage 
porch to meet her. Straight, un- 
bending, phlegmatic as usual, she 
came on: no haste or ecstasy was 
ever permitted to disorder the dig- 
nity of her movements; but she 
smiled, well pleased to mark the 
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delight of her pupil, to feel her 
kiss, and the gentle genial strain 
of her embrace. 

‘She (Hortense) led her tenderly 
in, half deceived and wholly flat- 
tered. Half deceived! Had it not 
been so she would in all proba- 
bility have put her to the wicket 
and shut her out. Had she known 
clearly to whose account the chief 
share of this childlike joy was to 
be placed, Hortense would most 
likely have felt both shocked and 
incensed. Sisters do not like young 
ladies to fall in love with their 
brothers; it seems, if not pre- 
sumptuous, silly, weak, a delusion, 
an absurd mistake. They do not 
Jove these gentlemen, whatever 
sisterly affection they may cherish 
towards them; and that others 
should repels them with a sense of 
crude romance. The first move- 
ment, in short, excited by such 
discovery (as with parents on find- 
ing their children to be in love) is 
one of mixed impatience and con- 
tempt. Reason, if they be rational 
people, corrects the false feeling in 
time ; but if they be irrational, it 
is never corrected, and the daugh- 
ter- or sister-in-law is disliked to 
the end.’ 

Thus Charlotte Bronté ; had she 
pursued the subject into another 
phase, she might have added : 

If children come on the scene, 
those ‘messengers of peace and 
love,’ they seem to heal for a time 
the wounds of the inspired sisters ; 
but it is well for these latter, as the 
little ones grow up, if they do not 
also learn from their mother to 
look on their aunts as unimportant 
persons, and then occasionally re- 
ceive a covert hit from their un- 
heeding and innocent lips. Be 
the sister-in-law what she may, her 
usual attitude, if not one of abso- 
lute warfare, is at best one of armed 
neutrality. 

But there are exceptions to every 
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rule. The whole body of sisters- 
in-law must not be denounced in 
such unmeasured terms. There 
exist a few who are a credit to 
their sex, as they are a happiness 
to the families they enter. 

Large-hearted and large-minded, 
their love for their husbands only 
opens the floodgates of their affec- 
tions to all belonging to him. His 
sisters have been good to him; 
they are ready to acknowledge and 
repay the debt as far as in them 
lies. Their house is open to them 
always ; the children are taught to 
see in their aunts their father’s best 
and dearest friends. If the girls 
marry, their sister-in-law aids them 
by every means in her power— 
during their engagement as cha- 
perone, at the ordering of their 
trousseaux, by her advice and ex- 
perience, and at and after their 
marriage, by her well-timed con- 
gratulations and sympathy. This 
bright exception to the race of 
sisters-in-law becomes a real sister, 
and the legal formula might be 
dropped altogether as regards any 
difference of feeling. 

Yes, this kind-hearted noble 
wife is one in thought and feeling 
with her husband, and would re- 
sent any hint of disparagement of 
his near relatives as a disloyalty to 
himself. 

There are, indeed,—it is a hap- 
piness to assert the fact—some 
genial excellent women whose love 
for their husbands, and for their 
duty, leads them to show kindness 
and to exercise self-sacrifice to 
their sisters-in-law, even if these be 
no longer young, amiable, or in- 
teresting. Let all who enter the 
married state emulate their frame 
of mind, and learn to make others 
happy around them. Especially 
let them regard those with fond- 
ness whose only fault it has been 
to come into competition in the 
affections of him they love best. 

W. W. FENN. 
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‘June 18, 18 
‘Re Mrs. Bevan’s Settlement. 


‘Dear Sir, —Agreeably to in- 
structions we write to remind you 
that the quarterly payment, as per 
deed of settlement, to Mrs. Flo- 
rence Bevan, falls due on the 24th 
current. 

‘We are, dear sir, 
‘ Yours truly, 
‘Law, Tricks, & Co., So/s. 
‘To Edward Bevan, Esq.’ 


This very business-like commu- 
nication from his lawyers was put 
into the hands of Mr. Edward Be- 
van, as he sat down to his breakfast 


in the snug little sitting-room of 
his cosy bachelor chambers in the 
Albany. Though in bachelor cham- 
bers, he was a married man, and, 
of course, the ‘ Mrs. Bevan’ referred 
to in the lawyers’ letter was his 


wife. There is no riddle in the 
matter. It was the old story of a 
little mistake—of incompatibility 
of taste, temper, &c. ; perhaps ofa 
wife spoilt with a little too much 
honey, and no domestic vinegar or 
trouble to vary the too-dazzling 
happiness of early married life. 
Mr. Bevan was a man of average 
good appearance, with a modest 
little income of some 2000/. a year, 
was of agreeable disposition, and 
had been considered a ‘ good 
catch.’ Mrs. Florence Bevan—zée 
Flo. Russell—had been the pet of 
her family, the admired of the gen- 
tlemen visitors, and the merriest, 
brightest, and most wayward of 
girls, before Fate and her own 
mother brought Mr. Bevan to her 
side. It may be that, sought after 


as he had been always, deferred to 
by manceuvring mammas, and his 
word taken as law (before marriage), 
Mr. Bevan had grown somewhat 
too exacting asto women. Perhaps 
his ideas of general matters were 
too fixed for the merry and mis- 
chievous girl Fate had thrown in 
his way, and her mother had thrown 
into his arms. At ary rate, after 
she had become Mrs. Bevan the 
blue-sky happiness of the first year 
had several small clouds on the 
horizon, and before the second was 
over there had been one or two 
small breezes—‘ cat’s-paws,’ as a 
sailor would say—on the previously 
unruffled surface of the matrimonial 
lake. The third year opened with 
the presence of ‘ my mother-in-law’ 
in the house, and the breezes grew 
at times to storms—like the storms 
of the desert, it is true, of short 
duration, but still storms; and 
when the signal was up Mr. Bevan 
put on his hat and drove to his 
club. He did not love his wife 
any the less tenderly, and it would 
be difficult to say that she was less 
in love with him ; but ‘my mother- 
in-law’ stood on her dignity, the 
happiness of her ‘darling child’ 
was at stake, her rights should be 
protected, and— 

And so the deed of settlement 
came about. 

Of course they loved one an- 
other just the same, but it was 
through the medium of the deed of 
separation. They communicated 
with one another at intervals, but 
through ‘ my solicitor.’ And so it 
was that two persons, each with a 
capacity for making the other 
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happy, leavened their intercourse, 
which should have been a mutual 
pleasure, with parchment deeds 
and settlements, and kept up a 
cold, Arctic-fishy sort of love, 
through the refrigerating medium 
of a lawyer’s blue bag. 

The deed of separation had, at 
the time of commencing this little 
history, been in force six months, 
and the letter from Messrs. ‘ Law, 
Tricks, & Co., solicitors,’ notified 
that the payment, in advance, for 
the third quarter was falling due. 
Mr. Bevan read the note, by that 
time duly entered in his solicitors’ 
books as ‘advising you of payment 
falling due, 3s. 6¢.,’ while he but- 
tered his cold toast; and some- 
thing like a sigh—or it might have 
been a piece of toast going the 
wrong way, which caused an extra 
gulp—might have been heard. 

‘Three years ago,’ he said mus- 
ingly, ‘I cut the club life without 
regret, hating the wasted days, the 
feverish nights. Home comforts I 
asked for when I got married, and 
sought a wife’s love instead of luke- 
warm friendship. Bah! I jumped 
at a shadow. I wanted a happy 
breakfast-table, now I put up with 
a morning brandy-and-soda and 
cold toast.’ 

The letter dropped on the floor 
at his feet, and his eyes watched 
the faces that seemed to dance in 
the sunbeams as they shone in 
through the window. 

‘Jove!’ he exclaimed presently, 
‘I wonder what she is doing now. 
If I dared, I’d go and see. If I 
dared! Well, I mean if I thought 
she wouldn’t see me looking at 
her.’ 

It was an odd notion, that of a 
husband not liking his wife to know 
that he was looking at her; but 
then he wouldn’t have it said that 
he was so ‘infirm of purpose’ as to 
desire a reunion after the deed of 
separation. 

Whatever his secret longings 
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might be, he felt that ‘man should 
be made of sterner stuff.’ Yet, 
strangely enough, the cheque for 
the quarterly allowance was not 
forwarded to Messrs. ‘Law, Tricks, 
& Co. ;’ and more strangely still, 
the chambers were shut, and letters 
for ‘Edward Bevan, Esq.,’ lay for 
two following days on his table 
unopened. His club knew him not 
during that period; but men were 
not dull without him, though when 
a champagne dinner or heavy loo 
was on the /afis, many men would 
have sworn that the thing was im- 
possible without ‘ old Bevan.’ Such 
is human nature. 

And Mrs, Bevan? Had se any 
secret longings to see her husband 
just once again, even if he did not 
see her? Perhaps; but if she owned 
such, it was only to herself. Her 
mother, who had taken up a per- 
manent residence with her, now 
that the ‘ dear child’ was ‘ deserted 
by her natural protector,’ would 
have set her face against any such 
undignified longing. How many 
men know what ‘setting her face 
against it’ means from a mother- 
in-law ! 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it is due to 
myself and you to maintain our 
ground.’ 

She did so—and her daughter 
paid the bills. June saw daughter 
and mother comfortably established 
in a pretty little villa at Southsea, 
the mother taking carriage-airings, 
and making afternoon trips to the 
pretty island opposite ; the daughter 
in the house during the great heat 
of the day, engaged in the numerous 
nothings of a little lady’s life, or, 
morning and evening, strolling a- 
long the beach, watching the people 
throwing stones. 

What a strange capacity the City 
man exhibits for throwing stones 
directly he finds himself at the sea- 
side, with the great waves rolling 
in at his feet! It seems as if he 
were impelled by an_ irresistible 
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impulse to do it. To me there was 
always a charm in the skilfully- 
hurled stone, in watching it skim 
the waves, in marking the number 
of times it cut the water, till, losing 
its force, it sunk in out of sight. 
I always seemed to breathe more 
freely after my exertion. 

It was certainly very hot at 
Southsea that afternoon of the roth 
of June, and the charming Mrs. 
Bevan sat busy with a book in a 
lazy contented fashion, yet wishing 
that some one would come and 
read to her—it was too hot to do 
it for herself, she said—when the 
door opened, and the domestic of 
the house announced, 

‘Miss Pelham, ma’am; and Miss 
Pelham entered. 

Who shall describe her? She 
was a Quakeress, and walked into 
that room in her neat dress of gray 
silk, ‘ fixed up,’ as the Americans 
would say, with simple white round 
the throat and sleeves, and fitting 
so as to show the outline ofa figure 
which was nature itself, and in the 
moulding of which art—which is an 
apology for a fashionable modiste 
and tight-lacing—had no share, 
and so was beauteous in its per- 
fections. 

I confess that, for me, there has 
ever been a great attraction in Qua- 
kers, especially the ladies. I know 
nothing more hideous than the style 
of dressing, pursued to the extreme, 
of the present day, with its distor- 
tion of nature from the head to the 
heels. Exception might be taken, 
perhaps, to the Quakeress bonnet, 
as hiding too much of a pretty 
face. 

But to return to Grace Pelham 
—and grace she was in name and 
in nature. She slipped quickly and 
lightly across the room to the side 
of her lazy friend, and she laughed 
a merry mischievous little laugh, 
which rang like notes of music 
through the room. 

‘Hot,’ she said; ‘yes, and so 
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thou didst not expect me. But we 
Quakers keep our promises, and I 
said I’d come.’ 

And then she laughed again. 
Dear me, dear me, what a laugh it 
was, and what a light pure heart it 
must have been ! 

She had slipped off her little 
bonnet of gray by that time, and 
disclosed a headdress of curls of 
shining nut-brown hair; she had 
patted her white-lace cuffs into 
place and kissed her friend, and 
then she said again, 

‘And so thou didst not expect 
me ?” 

‘No, dear,’ replied Mrs. Bevan ; 
‘but I’m glad you’ve come. I 
envy you, you look so cool and 
nice.’ 

‘Thou must not pay me compli- 
ments, dear,’ replied the little gray 
beauty, soberly. ‘I am as Nature 
made me.’ 

‘Take my advice and keep so, 
dear. Marriage is an art, and the 
greatest spoiler of nature.’ 

‘ That 1s a bitterness with thee, 
I know, dearie; but why didst thou 
ever let thy husband leave thee? 
I thought thou wast to be always 
with him—‘in sickness and in 
health, till death did thee part.” 
“‘ Joy and sorrow,” you know,’ said 
Grace, soberly quoting. 

‘ That is all very well, dear,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Bevan, ‘ but a husband 
has “ joys” away from his wife ; in 
“sickness” he’s glad enough to 
have her with him.’ 


* **When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou,"’’ 


again quoted Grace, who knew 
Walter Scott by heart. 

And so they talked, Grace prin- 
cipally though; and I am bound 
to say she somewhat lectured her 
more mature friend, and to show her 
that woman’s business after mar- 
riage was not to think solely ofdress 
and amusement, or to indulge in 
real or fancied sorrow, but to try 
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and remove it if it existed. For 
herself, she said, she didn’t care 
how soon she was married, because 
she fully trusted her own power to 
keep captive the heart of the man 
she might choose. 

As they talked it was wonderful 
how alike they grew in thought,— 
they were not unlike in height and 
feature,—and Mrs. Bevan’s vexed 
spirit seemed to become much more 
calm, though she resolutely refused 
to listen to the arguments of her 
friend, made to induce her to write 
a letter to her husband and bring 
about a reconciliation. 

‘Ma,’ she said, ‘would never 
allow it.’ 

Half a voice whispered Grace to 
advise it being done without ma’s 
knowledge ; but the sincere little 
woman could not have reconciled 
it to herself to give such advice, 
for she was as open as the day, and 
hated secrecy. Still ‘ma’ was a 
thorn in her side ; and when that 
all-important lady returned, and 
had greeted their visitor, Grace, at 
the dinner-table, broached the sub- 
ject, and urged that Mr. Bevan 
should be sent for. 

‘What exclaimed the matron, 
in indignant surprise—‘ what! send 
for him? My dear child, I can for- 
give the notion; you are young 
and—’ 

‘ Foolish,’ she was about to say ; 
but she swallowed the word from a 
sense of politeness only, and sub- 
stituted ‘ romantic.’ 

‘You do not know,’ she went on, 
“what a woman’s dignity requires. 
My dear child had three years of 
misery with him. She has been 
parted from him six months ; that 
means six months of happiness. 
Do you agree with that, my dear ?’ 
she asked her daughter. 

‘Yes, ma,’ responded the daugh- 
ter, but with a mildness which more 
plainly said ‘ No.’ 

‘Then,’ continued the matron, 
‘would you have her send for her 
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tyrant? have her hold out her arms 
for him to put on the chains a- 
gain ?” 

She asked the question as if in- 
dignant, and, without waiting for 
an answer, answered it herself with 
an emphatic ‘ Never!’ 

So the matter dropped for the 
time, though Grace determined to 
return to the charge at some future 
period. 

That evening Mrs. Bevan, walk- 
ing on the beach, pensive, and 
looking through the gray dusk out 
to sea, thought of her husband very 
much indeed. 

Returning home, she was ac- 
costed by a gentleman in the uni- 
form of a naval officer, and he 
said, 

‘Mrs. Bevan, I believe ?” 

He didn’t look like a robber, 
and so Mrs. Bevan didn’t faint. 
She replied, courteously but coldly, 

‘That is my name, sir. Have I 
the—’ 

* No,’ was the answer; ‘but allow 
me to introduce myself—Frederick 
Newton, of her Majesty’s navy.’ 

‘Well, sir?’ said Mrs. Bevan. 

But Fred Newton had stopped 
short ; and as he stood before her, 
cap in hand, he looked so comic- 
ally embarrassed that Mrs. Bevan 
felt a strong inclination to laugh. 

* Well, sir,’ she said again, ‘I am 
at a loss to know—’ 

‘Why I addressed you? So am 
I, except that I have followed you 
from your house and—and—’ 

She caught him up quickly. 

‘ And you call yourself an officer 
and a gentleman ?’ 

‘Pardon me, madam ; it was not 
you I wanted to see. That is—I 
mean—I thought—I hoped it was 
some one else!’ he gasped out. 

Mrs. Bevan stared in astonish- 
ment. Here was a person, ,appa- 
rently a gentleman, having stopped 
her in the street, and addressed 
her by name, now admitting that 
he had followed her from her house, 
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yet telling her he hoped it was 
some one else. 

Did he suppose she had changed 
on the way? 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘that is a very 
candid confession. May lask whom 
you expected to see?’ 

‘A young lady who is a Qua- 
keress. She entered the house you 
came from,’ he replied. 

A light dawned on the matter, 
and the mind of Mrs. Bevan saw 
its way at once to as merry a piece 
of mischief as she had ever prac- 
tised when merry and mischievous 
Florrie Russell. 

‘You are acquainted with the 
young lady?’ she asked. 

‘I followed her from Portsmouth 
this afternoon,’ was the reply. ‘I 
saw her enter your house. I—I—’ 

‘You think her very nice?’ 
queried Mrs. Bevan. 

‘I think so,’ he answered. 

* You would like to know her?” 

‘I’m sure I should,’ he said 
quickly and warmly. 

So questioning and answering 
they walked—he courteous and 
deferential, half shy and half frank, 
with a boyish candour that was 
amusing in its impudence. Mrs, 
Bevan, with that wit which is said 
to be keener than a sword in 
women, saw at once the true state 
of the case. It was love, she whis- 
pered to herself—love at first sight. 
Had Grace seen him, and was she 
aware that the officer of her Ma- 
jesty’s navy had followed her? 
Merry and mischievous Mrs. Bevan 
determined to find that out for her- 
self, and if Grace— 

And then she stopped ; but the 
thought was of marriage. Yes ; 
Florence Bevan, who a few hours 
before had warned her friend a- 
gainst thinking of such a ‘fatal 
step,’ was now ready, with the most 
delightful inconsistency, to be the 
first to help her into the trouble. 

Fred Newton was dismissed with 
a permission to call the next morn- 
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ing at the house, and was promised 
that he should be introduced as a 
friend. 

Did he whistle as he went to his 
ship, riding at anchor in the Roads, 
that night? Yes; and the air was 
‘Froggy would a-wooing go.’ 

Mrs. Bevan, like a skilful politi- 
cian, broached not a word of the 
subject that night, although in that 
most delightful time for ladies be- 
fore retiring to rest, the last ten 
minutes’ chat, the idea was upper- 
most in her mind; and as she sat 
looking at her young friend brush- 
ing out the wealth of her nut-brown 
hair, the laugh around her mouth 
would break out, and would have 
betrayed her to any one but un- 
suspicious Grace. 

Mrs. Bevan’s last words that 
night to her young friend were, 
‘Marriage, my dear, is very nice if 
you can only keep your husband 
in order afterwards, and always 
have your own way.’ With which 
piece of woman’s-rights philosophy 
ringing in her ears Grace went to 
bed. 

Mrs. Bevan, for her part, horri- 
fied her mother by a display of 
what the elder lady termed ‘childish 
weakness.” Actually, before that 
strong- minded lady’s very eyes, 
Mrs. Bevan took out the portrait 
of the man who had sworn to love 
and cherish her, but who had yet, 
as the mother-in-law put it, ‘cruelly 
deserted her,’ and had a good cry 
over it. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, to her mo- 
ther’s observation that her husband 
had been cruel—‘ yes; but I pro- 
mised to honour and obey him, 
and—and—’ 

And there she stopped. She did 
not like to say that allowing any 
one, even her own mother, to speak 
against her husband was scarcely 
‘honouring’ him; rather, as Grace 
had put it, sacrificing her own self- 
respect. And somehow Mrs. Bevan 
felt the words true. 
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The mother-in-law retired, of- 
fended by her daughter’s display 
of ‘ weakness ; while Mrs. Bevan 
went to sleep with her husband’s 
likeness under her pillow. 

The morning, however, such a 
contradiction is woman, brought a 
new train of thought. Mrs. Bevan 
put away the likeness with scarcely 
a look at it, and that look was cold 
or sleepy, I don’t know which. 
With. Grace at breakfast, too, she 
positively refused to hear the name 
of Mr. Bevan. Anything else—love, 
marriage, honeymoon delights, or 
death—but Mr. Bevan. No! 

Grace attempted to go into the 
question. It really appeared to 
pain her, this wasted life of a lady 
living out ofher happiness. A kind 
of ‘social exile’ she called it. 

Mrs. Bevan cut her short, how- 
ever, with the remark—somewhat 
rude, I am afraid—‘ Grace dear, 
don’t bother.’ Then suddenly 
jumping up from her chair, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, there’s Mr, Newton 
passing !” 

Now the breakfast room looked 
out upon the parade and the sea 
beyond it ; and as Grace looked in 
the direction indicated, she saw a 
gentleman in naval-officer’s uniform 
walking slowly along. Mr. Fred 
Newton, with most lover-like im- 
patience, was before his time. 

Grace on seeing him drew back; 
and Mrs. Bevan, who had been 
watching, saw at once in her face 
the tell-tale blush of recognition. 
Besides, Grace had quickly asked, 

‘Is his name Newton? Dost 
thou know him ? 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Bevan. ‘Do 
you ?” 

‘Nay; but I do think it is the 
same gentleman that walked be- 
hind me from the railway station 
yesterday. Dost thou not think 
him good-looking ?” 

Mrs. Bevan, who had thought to 
throw her young friend off her 
guard by the sudden and direct 
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question, was actually surprised 
herself by Grace’s ingénue confes- 
sion. And, then questioned, the 
little Quakeress made no secret of 
her having remarked the presence 
of the officer and gentleman as he 
followed her the day before. 

‘Grace,’ said Mrs. Bevan, with 
an air of mystery, ‘I have a plan.’ 

Grace merely replied, ‘ Hast thou, 
dearie?? in a very unconcerned 
tone, and somewhat cooled Mrs. 
Bevan’s ardour. She, however, 
hurried Grace up io her own par- 
ticular little room, and there un- 
folded to her the ‘ plan.’ 

To have done so in any other 
place than her ‘own room’ would 
have been impossible. And what 
was her plan? This: 

The artful little lady knew that 
at the time she had appointed for 
Mr. Newton to call, her mother 
would have left the house for her 
afternoon airing, or for her visit to 
the island opposite. The coast so 
far, then, would be clear. Mrs. 
Bevan proposed to personate Grace 
by assuming the dress of the 
Quakeress, and Grace, she deter- 
mined, should for the time being 
become Mrs. Bevan. 

The preliminary trial of the mas- 
querade was executed on the in- 
stant, and the transformation was, 
it must be admitted, marvellously 
complete. They were of the same 
height and figure, and not unlike 
except in colour of hair. 

Mrs. Bevan pleaded to herself that 
she had good ground for the mas- 
querading, because she could teach 
a lesson to a presuming man who 
had dared to follow a lady to her 
house, and who had even stopped 
herself in the street. Not that she 
was angry with him on that ground ; 
but it was an excuse she thought 
—and with a lady any excuse, we 
are told, is better than none. 

It must, however, be admitted 
that when the servant announced 
‘Mr. Newton’ as waiting in the 
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breakfast-room, Mrs. Bevan felt 
some little trepidation. She was 
certain, though, that she would not 
be recognised if she carried out 
her plan, because it had been too 
dark on the previous evening for 
him to have seen her. So arguing, 
with much laughter, yet with some- 
thing of a flutter at her heart, Mrs. 
Bevan descended to the small 
drawing-room of the Southsea villa, 
and Grace went with her. 

The introduction was no sooner 
complete than Mrs. Bevan, who 
had determined not to allow Fred 
Newton time to examine at his 
leisure the expressive countenance 
of the little Quakeress, proposed a 
walk. They were, she said, just 
going out; would Mr. Newtonescort 
them? Would he? Why, it was 
the very thing he desired! No- 
thing in the world could give him 
greater pleasure. 

With a pretty, half - uttered 
apology from Mrs. Bevan, finished 
by a most expressive, but mute, 
appeal to his patience, the ladies 
left him while they went to pre- 
pare. 

Preparation indeed ! If Fred had 
only known it! But he didn’t; he 
was a sailor, and innocent. He 
would have looked under a lady’s 
veil, but not under her words. 

To the ladies, the few minutes 
of absence from the room was a 
time of trial. The exchange of 
dresses had to be made, bonnets 
and thick veils to be donned, and 
the finishing touches put to the 
double masquerade. 

Meanwhile Fred, left alone in 
the rooms below, alternately blessed 
his good fortune which had led him 
into such a fair-weather port, as he 
expressed it, and cursed his im- 
petuosity which had led him to 
make a fool of himself. 

Whilst ‘ walking up’ and ‘pacing 
down,’ blowing thus hot and cold, 
Fred saw the room-door open, and, 
when he had expected the rentrée 
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of the two ladies, observed a gentle- 
man step into the room. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the 
intruder mildly, ‘ I thought my wife 
was here ?” 

Astounding question! Fred felt 
that he must stand on his dignity. 
He therefore took a chair, and 
seating himself with his back to 
the light, asked, 

‘Your wife! 
mean, sir?” 

‘ I must apologise for the mistake 
I have made, but I was told that 
Mrs. Bevan lived here,’ responded 
he in the doorway. 

‘Mrs. Bevan!’ repeated Fred, a 
horrible thought coming over him. 
‘Yes; she does. But who are 
you, sir?’ with an emphasis on the 
‘you,’ and a step nearer the in- 
truder. 

‘IJ am Mr. Bevan. Who are 
you, sir? and what is your business 
here ?’ demanded the other, and as 
he spoke he came out of the 
shadow in which he had been 
standing. 

Then Fred recognised him, and 
suddenly holding out his hand, ex- 
claimed, 

‘What, Bevan, old boy! So it 
is! What, don’t you know me? 
I'm Newton, your old school-fel- 
low.’ 

Mr. Bevan, for it was none other 
than he of the Albany, looking in 
the young officer’s face, saw at once 
who it was. Yet somehow he 
hesitated between kicking and em- 
bracing, and as he took the offered 
hand of his friend he repeated his 
inquiry, 

‘And what do you do here ?” 

Now Fred, in the sudden sur- 
prise which his friend’s appearance 
had occasioned him, had forgotten 
the awkwardness of his position in 
that house. Of course it was his 
friend’s house, which was not of 
much consequence ; but, of course, 
it was his friend’s wife, and that was 
of great consequence. 


What do you 
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‘Confound it,’ he muttered, ‘I 
had hoped she was a widow.’ 

There was nothing for it, how- 
ever, but to take his friend into his 
confidence, and so secure coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Bevan laughed heartily at 
the narration, and readily promised 
his assistance, but without much 
thought of how it could be given. 
He confessed as much to Fred, as 
he related the position in which he 
stood in that house. He had come 
on a sudden impulse to look on his 
wife, but without the most remote 
expectation that chance would lead 
to a reconciliation. He loved his 
wife dearly, he admitted; more 
than ever, perhaps, after the six 
months of separation. He was sure 
she loved him; he knew they could 
have been happy, but— 

And then ‘my mother-in-law’ 
stuck in his throat again. He 
could scarcely tell his friend New- 
ton that portion of his history. 
What man likes to, or readily does, 
admit that his wife’s mother is the 
gray mare of the household? Such 
a confession is a confession of 
weakness. 

Fred tendered the proper amount 
of sympathy, and then suggested 
that his friend should act boldly, 
and run off with his wife. 

Mr. Bevan would not hear of it. 
If his wife did not care to be with 
him, she could remain away. He 
did not wish to be seen by her, but 
he wanted to see her. He would 
like to have talked with her, but— 

And then Fred made another 
suggestion. Would his friend be 
guided by him? If so, he should 
not only see Mrs. Bevan, but walk 
with and talk with her, and yet 
escape recognition. 

Was it possible—this ‘ consum- 
mation devoutly. to be wished’? 
Quite. Fred whispered his secret, 
and the compact was made. 

Now the plan proposed by this 
naval lieutenant was simple and 
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feasible enough. He would lend 
his friend a suit of officer’s clothes, 
make him shave off his moustache, 
teach him a sea-phrase or two, and 
recognition was at least doubtful. 

Mr. Bevan made his escape from 
the house just as Mrs. Bevan and 
Grace, having completed their 
transformation, commenced their 
descent to mystify the ignorant and 
blissful Fred Newton. Full of the 
plot he had laid to aid his friend, 
he walked in happy unconscious- 
ness into the trap prepared for 
himself. 

Grace played her part well, and 
Mrs. Bevan ‘thee’d’ and ‘thou’d’ 
most winningly. The afternoon 
walk was most pleasant, the officer 
and gentleman most agreeable, 
Grace most quiet and reserved, as 
became the married Mrs. Bevan, 
and Mrs. Bevan ‘charmingly nice’ 
(to use a lady’s term) as the shy 
and gentle Quakeress. 

Equal to the occasion, and so as 
not to lose the advantage he had 
obtained, Mr. Newton planned an 
excursion for the following day. 
The ship of which he was lieu- 
tenant was at anchor in the road- 
stead. The ladies must visit the 
man-o’-war, and he would be most 
happy if allowed to conduct them. 

The ladies would allow him, and 
he was made happy. 

There was no denying the fact. 
He was in love full five fathoms 
deep. As he left the ladies at the 
termination of their walk, he would 
have lingered over the parting, 
and he tried an extra shake of the 
hand—the little hand he thought 
was Grace’s; but it was quickly 
withdrawn from his. 

‘Too cruel,’ he murmured into 
the ears so provokingly hidden be- 
hind the drab veil ; and he mentally 
vowed himself an enemy to the 
Quakeress bonnets. 

Mrs. Bevan received the mur- 
mured objection with a wicked little 
shake of the head, and then walked 
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off with Grace, leaving Fred gazing 
after them from the garden-gate. 

It was impossible to say how 
long he might not have stood there, 
but that Love, though said to be 
blind, is not, I believe, alleged to 
be deaf too. At any rate Fred was 
aroused by hearing the footfall of 
some person quickly approaching ; 
and as to be found staring into a 
private garden in an aimless mys- 
sterious sort of way would probably 
have attracted attention, he walked 
off. 
I need not particularise the many 
acts of impulsion—all, to outside 
persons, more or less unaccount- 
able—of which Fred was guilty that 
night. Suffice it that the strange 
new gladness which love is said to 
produce in the human bosom made 
him do many odd things. Having 
hired a boat to take him to his 
ship, he suddenly countermanded 
the order, and made the man row 
him back to the shore. Then he 
went to the Southsea villa, and 
stared at the windows, watching 
with wonderful satisfaction the 
shadows on the blinds. As all re- 
flected figures, however, carry little 
or nothing ofa likeness to the view, 
it is not improbable that when 
Fred kissed his hand to the shadow 
he believed was Grace’s flitting a- 
cross the window-blind, he really 
sent his message of love at the 
head of Mrs. Bevan’s mother. 

His eccentric return had, how- 
ever, one good result—he met a- 
gain his friend Bevan, whose very 
existence he had forgotten. Bevan 
had obeyed Fred’s instructions, 
and had procured a naval-officer’s 
undress uniform. Fred lent him a 
cap; and the next morning, when 
they met and stood side by side, 
the two men might have passed for 
brothers. 

Mrs. Bevan, it must be confessed, 
had that same morning some ‘ com- 
punctious visitings of conscience’ 
about the deceit she had practised ; 
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and these were not allayed by 
Grace’s quiet ‘I do not think it 
was right in thee, dearie. Dost 
thou ?” 

Truth to tell, the merry mis- 
chievous piece of masquerading 
had rather a dark side to it when 
the motive for action had passed 
away. But Mrs. Bevan, woman- 
like, had locked only at the merry 
bright side of the picture—the dark 
or serious side she shut her eyes 
to. Figuratively speaking, she turned 
that to the wall. 

Still with something like consist- 
ency—though more from a spirit 
of dislike to confessing she had 
been, or could be, wrong—Mrs. 
Bevan insisted on ‘the plan’ being 
carried out tothe end. Fred New- 
ton should again hold her hand, 
and with the same gentle pressure 
declare the pleasure he felt in a- 
gain meeting Miss Pelham. 

So Mrs. Bevan laid her trap, and 
Mr. Bevan, with the aid of Fred, 
laid his. 

Love, it is said, is very selfish ; 
but in this case Fred, with the free 
open-heartedness of a sailor, was 
willing to cast aside his own imme- 
diate pleasure in the hope of con- 
tributing to his friend’s ultimate 
happiness. 

Mrs. Bevan heard the announce- 
ment of ‘Two gentlemen in the 
drawing-room’ with surprise that 
afternoon. Who were they? or 
rather, Who was he—the second 
one? 

‘Lieutenant Fredericks,’ whohad 
accompanied Mr. Newton. 

Mrs. Bevan ‘smelt a rat,’ as the 
saying is. Mr. Newton had brought 
a friend to separate them. He 
wanted ‘he lady to himself. This 
was not at all to Mrs. Bevan’s 
mind. It would ‘spoil sport,’ she 
thought. It would—yes, it would 
embarrass her if he— 

The word ‘ proposed’ was on her 
tongue. She bit her tongue and 
cut the word in half. 
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Mrs. Bevan determined to be 
dignified. She sent word to Mr. 
Newton that she was in the garden 
—a sort of cold reception which 
Fred did not know how to take, 
conscious that he had rather over- 
stepped privilege in introducing a 
friend to the house. 

He would go into the garden 
and see Mrs. Bevan; ‘and, Fred- 
ericks, dear boy,’ he said coolly, 
‘ wait here till I return.’ 

‘Wait here! repeated the gen- 
tleman addressed — ‘wait here 
whilst you meet my wife in the 
garden! What the devil do you 
mean, sir?’ 

‘ Pshaw, don’t be a fool! laughed 
Frea. ‘I can’t take you with me. 
You're a stranger. Don’t forget 
your part. Besides, Miss Quakeress 
will be with her.’ 

‘True, I forgot,’ said Mr. Bevan. 
‘We are strangers, though husband 
and wife.’ 

‘Leave it to me. It will soon 
be all right,’ said Fred; and he 
hurried out to the garden. 

Now it will be readily under- 
stood that Mr. Bevan, less astute 
than his wife—‘ but then he was 
only a man, you know’—was in 
some danger of forgetting the cha- 
racter, which, with his uniform, he 
had assumed. Indeed, now that 
he was really in the house with his 
wife, the feeling that he had been 
badly treated—not by her, no; he 
would not accuse her, but by (‘my 
mother-in-law’ stuck in his throat 
again)—overcame the considera- 
tion of the fact that he was there 
uninvited—there to seek a recon- 
ciliation. And that was something 
like a confession that he was the 
party in the wrong. Very noble, of 
course, the spirit of forgiveness, 
which was really his feeling; but 
then few women look at the no- 
bility of an act. With them it is 
simply a question which gives in; 
and the first to give in must, of 
course, by logical deduction (to the 
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female mind), have been wrong in 
the first instance. 

The teaching of the mother was 
not altogether lost on Mrs. Bevan. 
‘Men are fools, my dear, if you 
only know how to make use of 
them,’ she used to say. 

But to return to Mr. Bevan. 
The feeling that he had been ill- 
treated was, as I have said, cer- 
tainly gaining ascendency over his 
more pacific purpose to let ‘ by- 
gones be bygones; and Mr. Bevan, 
or rather ‘ Lieutenant Fredericks,’ 
was walking up and down the room, 
thinking of the speech he should 
make to his wife when she asked 
his forgiveness—for of course she 
would do that—when the door 
opened, and a little lady in a 
Quakeress dress entered the room. 

‘ Mr. Newton,’ said Mrs. Bevan, 
for the reader of course knows it 
was no other—she, herself, by rea- 
son of her thick drab veil hardly 
able to see the gentleman she ad- 
dressed, only that he was a sailor 
—‘ Mr. Newton, thou hast been 
expected in the garden.’ She was 
a capital mimic. 

‘A candid confession,’ thought 
Mr. Bevan; ‘but as she mistakes 
me for Newton, and I’ve not been 
introduced, I'll keep up the de- 
lusion.’ 

‘ Miss Pelham,’ he said, adopting 
Fred’s respectful half-shy manner 
to ladies, ‘ Miss Pelham, I am hap- 
py to meet you here, for there Mrs. 
Bevan would have been as well.’ 

‘And wouldst thou not like to 
see her?’ asked this mimic per- 
suasively. 

‘Like to! burst out Mr. Bevan, 
forgetting his character—‘ like to! 
Yes! Tell me, is she quite well? 
And then he stopped, for, as Paddy 
would say, he remembered that he 
was forgetting. 

The eager exclamation had not, 
however, escaped Mrs. Bevan, but 
she still remembered her part, and 
asked quietly, 
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** Well”? Why, didst thou not 
see her yesterday ?” 

‘Yes; but so I did you, and it 
is such a time since then; or I 
dreamt it was.’ 

‘ Didst thou dream? What was 
it ?? 

‘ Love!’ 

‘Love! 
from her !) 

‘What is it?—nothing,’ he said 
bitterly, and thinking of his wife. 

‘ Dost thou mean after marriage? 
What is it like before?’ persisted 
the little queer Quakeress. 

‘Like! he repeated— like hav- 
ing something in your eye: you 
can’t see clearly for it.’ 

‘What didst thou dream of Mrs. 
Bevan?’ was her next question ; 
her imitation of the Quakeress 
having one good result in serving 
to remind Mr. Bevan of the part 
he had to play also. 

‘I had a message from her hus- 
band,’ was his reply, very startling 
to the lady. 

* Husband ? she echoed. ‘ What 


What is that?’ (This 


of him?’ and then she forgot her. 


character. 

‘Only that he is coming here.’ 

‘Coming here! Then I’ll go and 
tell Mrs. Bevan.’ 

‘Let me come with you, Miss 
Pelham,’ he called out. 

But the pseudo-Quakeress had 
vanished, and the room-door shut 
quite sharply behind her. 

She had taken her resolution. 
True, her mother was out ; but Mr. 
Bevan, if he presented himself at 
the house, should at least, she 
thought, see her in her own dress, 
and dignified, as became the daugh- 
ter of a lady who considered all 
men fools. 

On the stairs she met Grace 
coming in from the garden, where 
fred Newton had been addressing 
her as Mrs. Bevan, and requested 
permission to introduce his friend, 
Lieutenant Fredericks. 

Mrs. Bevan cut short Grace’s 
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statement by seizing her friend by 
the wrist, and, to her great astonish- 
ment, leading the way to her own 
room. 

‘ Tell me all,’ she said, throwing 
herself into a seat ; ‘ tell me all.’ 

Grace wondered, but obeyed. 
Fred—Mr. Newton, she meant— 
had been most gentlemanly and 
highly amusing; had requested per- 
mission to present his friend, and 
declared that while he thought 
Miss Pelham charming, nothing 
could excel the grace and kindness 
of Mrs. Bevan. 

‘At which,’ concluded Grace, 
‘when he began to pay compli- 
ments I ran away, and here I am.’ 

Still waters run deep, we know ; 
and Mrs. Bevan, though she was 
so quiet and ‘nice,’ and although 
she could sit a whole morning 
reading a fashionable novel, could 
also show considerable energy 
when aroused. She was so now, 
and further astonished Grace by 
quickly removing her Quakeress 
dress, bonnet, and veil, and bid- 
ding Grace put them on. 

‘Grace,’ she said, ‘ the man you 
were with in the garden was my 
husband !’ 

‘Mr. Bevan! 
mean it ?” 

*Yes; Mr. Newton was with me 
down- stairs, and thought it was 
you he was talking to.’ 

And then she confided her part 
of the story to Grace; and though 
her heart was brimful of love for 
her husband, she shut the door 
upon it, and said to herself, in her 
mother’s own words, that she would 
‘stand her ground.’ 

Grace had heard her out, and 
then said, with a beaming smile, 

‘I’m glad he’s come.’ 

‘ Grace,’ cried Mrs. Bevan, ‘ how 
can you be so cruel!” 

‘Thou shalt not scold me. I 
am glad, and so art thou, but 
thou’lt not confess it.’ 

‘My mother ! what will she say?’ 


Dost thou really 
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‘ Thy husband first, dearie ; thy 
mother afterwards.’ 

And the gentle little woman 
threw her arms round her friend’s 
neck, and kissed her. 

(Oh, how I wish that I were young 
again, and had that Quakeress for 
a friend—or something nearer !) 

Mrs. Bevan, however, would not 
quite yield to her friend’s wishes, 
but determined to preserve the in- 
cognito which her veil afforded ; 
and when Grace had resumed her 
own dress again the two prepared 
to descend. 

Meanwhile Fred and Mr. Bevan 
had been comparing notes, with a 
result far from satisfactory to either 
cf them; and at length Mr. Bevan 
half suspected what the reader al- 
ready knows to have been the fact 
—i.¢, that in the disguise of Miss 
Pelham’s attire he had really inter- 
viewed his own wife. 

Under such circumstances a 
man, on finding that he has been 
deluded, invariably applies the epi- 
thet ‘ blockhead’ to himself. The 
reader can decide how far, in Mr. 
Bevan’s case, the epithet was de- 
served. Egotistical though a man 
may be, I doubt if he does not be- 
lieve that a woman won’t outwit 
him. 

Arm-in-arm the ladies entered to 
the two friends, who, ‘ poor things,’ 
entertained not the least suspicion 
of this farther change. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Bevan having been 
introduced to one lady as Mrs. 
Bevan, immediately decided that 
she was not his wife, and passed 
on hurriedly to be introduced to 
Miss Pelham. 

Yes, he said, soffo voce, to Fred 
a moment after, he was sure that 
the lady in the Quakeress dress 
was his wife ; he was sure that his 
suspicion was correct. He knew, 
of course; he was not to be 
caught. 

It was a merry quartette which 
proceeded down the promenade 
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to Southsea pier, to go on board 
H.M.S. —— that afternoon, and 
not the least merry was the little 
lady who was called Mrs. Bevan. 
And that little lady declared that 
she was so fond of the sea that her 
one ambition was, if ever she mar- 
ried again, to have a sailor for her 
husband,—a remark which, though 
intended to cause her husband a 
jealous pang, yet failed in its effect, 
for the husband was sure that he 
should find his wife’s face under 
the gray veil, and was attentive to 
the wearer of that accordingly. 
Grace herself scarcely said a 
word; and as for Fred Newton, 
he, half doubtful of the facts, viewed 
the conduct of Mr. Bevan with any- 
thing but a friendly eye. 
Returning from the man-o’-war, 
it was proposed to continue the 
excursion in the small yacht which 
had taken them on board. Nothing, 
it was agreed by the ladies, could 
be more delightful. The afternoon 
was fine, the evening promised 
favourably; the night promised a 
lovers’ moon, the company pro- 
mised—everything, as companies 
invariably do. Would it prove a 
bubble company after all ? 
And so across the calm sea, with 
a breeze just sufficient to fill the 
sails, away went the yacht, taking 
the two ladies and the two gentle- 
men, the minds of one and all being 
in a state of merry uncertainty as 
to the identity of everybody else. 
The sun went down, and first the 
stars, and then the moon, got up; 
a ‘crescent moon,’ a ‘ pallid arc of 
pearl,’ or any of the numerous 
phrases given to the ‘inconstant 
orb’ by poetising minds. It ‘raised 
its lamp above,’ and looked down 
on that little yacht, and showed 
Mr. Bevan supporting Miss Pel- 
ham, as the tiny craft rolled and 
pitched in the sea. He had quite 
made up his mind that ‘it’ was 
Mrs. Bevan. Was it possible that 
a man, known at his club as a 
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‘sharp fellow,’ could be mistaken 
in his own wife ? 

Of course, under the influence 
ofa moon on the sea a man gets 
sentimental, if not less pleasantly 
affected. Mr. Bevan, being a good 
sailor, wasnot unpleasantly affected, 
and therefore became sentimental. 
He spoke of home joys, domestic 
happiness, love, truth, forbearance, 
faith, woman’s goodness, and man’s 
devotion ; in short, of those real or 
ideal excellencies which our better 
nature knows and yearns for, and 
for which we cry aloud and value 
most when we have lost them— 
when in their places remain only 
dust and ashes, bitterness and the 
darkness of the world. 

‘Florence,’ said Mr. Bevan to 
the little lady by his side, ‘do you 
think you can love me again, or 
have you quite forgotten me?’ 

He spoke this in his natural 
voice—a little shaky perhaps, at 
the moment—and he waited for 
the effect and the answer. 

Both came in turn. Mr. Bevan 
was not quite sure about a quiet 
little laugh, but perhaps it was only 
the wash of the waves under the 
bow of the boat. 

‘I never saw thee until to-day, 
sir, was the answer—the effect 
may be imagined—‘ but if thou 
art Mr. Bevan, thy wife is on the 
other side of the deck with Mr. 
Newton.’ 

It was a very quiet answer, but 
Grace raised her veil to prove her 
words; and Mr. Bevan, as he 
looked down into the demure little 
face, muttered, 

‘Sold ! 

Miss Pelham moved away before 
he had quite recovered from his 
astonishment, and Mrs. Bevan 
stood in her place. 

‘Edward,’ she said, ‘ you ask me 
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to forgive you, when I have nothing 
to forgive; but can you forgive 
me ?” 

The last half of the speech set- 
tled the matter, or I cannot say 
what might not have followed on 
the discovery made by Mr. Bevan. 
Mrs. Bevan, however, pleaded as 
a woman can plead—mutely, wo- 
manly, lovingly; and man and wife 
were united again. 

I could leave off here, but that 
the reader will demand to know 
something of Grace and Mr. New- 
ton ; something, too, of ‘my mo- 
ther-in-law.’ Let us dispose of the 
latter first. 

She received, late that night, a 
letter, delivered by the boatman, 
informing her that Mrs. Bevan had 
been fetched by her husband, that 
a yacht had taken her to South- 
ampton, and that on the morrow 
she would be in London. 

A postscriptum, in a gentleman’s 
handwriting, added, ‘ My mother- 
in-law will always be welcome, but 
I regret that our house has no 
spare room.’ 

And Grace—dear demure Grace 
—what was more natural than that, 
when she crossed the deck of the 
little vessel, a hand should be held 
out to assist her? Was it a sudden 
roll of the yacht, I wonder, which 
compelled that hand to keep hers 
within it, and an arm to pass round 
her waist to sustain her? What 
more natural at such a moment? 
What more in keeping with the 
place and the surroundings, with 
the lives of an honest man and 
woman, than for Newton to say, 
‘Miss Pelham — Grace—dearest, 
let me tell you how I love you’? 

* And on her lover's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold; 


And far across the hills they went, 
In that new life which is the old.’ 


ERNEST CUTHBERT. 





ESTELLE. 


By C. K. DOHERTY, 


I. 


A SHINING sun on an autumn day 
sheds its rays on a group of virgins 
robed in white. As the church 
beli tolls with slow solemn strokes, 
the virgins move forward with their 
burden so loved ; and the voice of 
the priest’s holy chant guides the 
followers to the village churchyard. 
There, amidst the crosses and 
stones, kneeling figures in black 
bend their heads and weep for the 
virgin lying dead. An old man, 
bent with age, sobs aloud as the 
earth falls with hollow sound on 
the coffin of his dear grandchild. 
Estelle is dead! The poor blos- 
som, stricken by an evil wind, faded 


and fell while it was even yet in 
the bud; and the aged branch 
which had borne it so tenderly is 
left alone in the bleak winter's 
winds, torn and broken by the 
storm of grief. 


II. 


EsTeLte had been very happy in 
her village home, the belle of the 
féte and the joy of her grandfather’s 
heart. Every kind soul in the vil- 
lage was as a mother to her, for 
her own was gone to heaven. 

Her simple mind was taught by 
God. Her sweetest lessons were 
learnt from the leaves of the open- 
ing flowers, and the voices of the 
birds taught her to praise her Cre- 
ator. Thus Estelle had grown 
amongst the flowers, so fair that it 
seemed as if each, like the fairy 
godmothers in the nursery tale, had 
given her a different beauty. 

The lily slept on her brow, the 
rose tinted her soft cheeks, violets 
peeped from the depths of her 


sweet eyes, and even the brook 
she loved so well had given her 
the pearls that shone between her 
bright lips, and the sun with his 
blessed rays had made her hair of 
burnished gold. 

The first time the brook had 
told her, as she filled her crwche 
with its clear waters, that she was 
very fair, she felt glad, and laughed 
as she plaited her hair and wound 
it round her head, and trod lightly 
home to be welcomed by the ca- 
resses of the old man, who called 
her the light of his eyes, the bright- 
ness of his last days, and a thou- 
sand other tender names. 

Estelle was very happy. Her 
life was so pure, so simple; just 
like the brook, it flowed on amidst 
the flowers, brightening all it touch- 
ed and freshening even the aged 
trees, so that they looked younger 
and greener for being watered by it. 

But, alas, the poor little blossom 
was doomed to fade even before 
its full bloom! The sun was to be 
hidden by heavy clouds, which 
were to burst in sorrow on her 
sunny head. 


III. 


ONE afternoon, as she wandered 
beneath the forest trees, searching 
forherbs for her grandfather's even- 
ing meal, and gathering a bouquet of 
the pretty wild flowers as she went, 
she heard the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs galloping along the wide a//r 
which led to the village. She 
turned to see, and beheld a noble 
steed, and—ah, why did she look ? 
—a horseman, whose glance made 
her innocent heart bound, though 
she knew not why. 
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The horseman stopped as he 
met her eyes, and thought her face 
and form the fairest he had ever 
seen. 

And in truth it was so. Her 
simple gown, blue as forget-me- 
nots, was gathered up, full of herbs 
and flowers; her broad-leafed hat 
was thrown back, that the breeze 
might fan her sweet face; anda 
sunbeam, which had stolen through 
the trees, taking her shining hair 
for one of its fellows, lit up her 
head, and made her look (so thought 
the handsome horseman) like a 
sylvan goddess. 

‘Good-day, pretty maiden,’ said 
he, as he smiled upon her ; and the 
colour deepened on her cheeks, 
for she felt frightened—though glad 
—at his voice, which called her 
fair, and she feared to answer him, 
he looked so grand. 

‘Do I frighten you, my pretty 
one?’ asked he gaily. ‘ Will you 
not tell me the shortest way to the 
village of A ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ she replied, the tears 
half starting to her eyes, fearing 
he had thought her unkind. ‘It 
is that way, my lord, quite straight, 
just as you are going.’ 

‘And do you live at A ’ 
pretty maiden ?’ asked he, stooping 
low, to look closer into her eyes, 
and smiling softly as he admired 
their blue depths. 

‘Yes,’ replied she, and drooped 
her lids shyly before his admiring 
gaze. 

‘ And how are you called ?’ 

‘ Estelle, sir.’ 

‘But are you not afraid, pretty 
one, to wander alone in the forest ?” 
asked he, with a look whose ex- 
pression pure Estelle could not 
understand. 

‘Afraid, my lord!’ she exclaimed, 
with smiling innocent surprise, 
‘and of what? I know every one 
in the village, and they are too 
good and love me too well to do 
me harm. Besides, in the forest 
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there are only the trees and flowers 
and the brook, and they can’t hurt 
me.’ 

‘ No,my sweet Estelle; of course, 
nothing would willingly hurt you. 
Such a pretty maid is born to be 
caressed. Will you give me your 
hand tokiss ? It is evening, and 
the hour of devotions. I never 
pay mine elsewhere than at the 
shrine of beauty.’ 

And his look was more ardent 
than ever. 

Estelle did not understand, for 
his was not the language of her 
village friends; but she felt his 
look go right to her soul (alas, 
never to leave it more!) like a 
worm that pierces to the heart of a 
bright flower, to eat it to death; 
and she trembled and blushed, but 
did not dare to grant his re- 
quest. 

‘You are angry, sweet Estelle ; 
yet I do not mean you harm, my 
pretty child ; but as I frighten you 
so, I had better say good-day, and 
leave you with your fragrant friends 
the flowers.’ 

But he meant not one word 
of what he said. This pretty 
blossom had pleased his fancy, and 
the fine horseman was little used 
to think if his fancy would be 
hurtful to its object or not. He 
knew he was handsome, and wo- 
men love beauty. ‘Why should I 
not have this pretty wayside flower ? 
Should I leave her to be crumpled 
and spoiled by some rough plebeian 
hand? Never! Thus had he 
thought as he spoke to her such 
wily words, and he was sure she 
would not let him go. 

‘I am not angry, but I do not 
understand ; for no one has ever 
spoken so to me before. I am 
only a little village girl, my lord, 
and I only know what the brook 
and the flowers taught me. I tell 
grandfather all I seem to hear them 
say, and he says their lessons are 
very good; and he knows, does 
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grandfather, for he is very old and 
wise.’ 

The simple earnestness of her 
reply deepened her eyes and made 
her cheeks glow, so that she look- 
ed more beautiful than ever. 

‘So you have a grandfather, little 
one? But it is late, and I must 
go; so good-bye, pretty one. Will 
you give me your hand now?” 

Poor little Estelle! she did not 
know, and timidly held up her tiny 
brown hand, which he pressed to 
his lips, murmuring, 

‘This is only au revoir ? 

And soon the horse and_ its 
rider were gone. 

Estelle watched them disappear 
between the trees, and a strange 
bewildered feeling stole into her 
heart. It seemed, as she lifted her 
eyes and looked around her, that 
there was a new hue over every- 
thing, which beautified and soft- 
ened all. And her step was more 
thoughtful and slow as she return- 


ed to the village. 


IV. 


Next day sweet Estelle’s dreams 
had all changed. In every simple 
flower she saw two dark eyes smil- 
ing upon her; and the silvery voice 
of the brook had changed to a 
deep-toned one, calling her by 
many tender names. She scarcely 
culled one blossom as she went 
her way through the forest, gather- 
ing only the herbs for her grand- 
father. She suddenly started with 
a little cry of fright, for some one 
was standing by her side. 

It was the gay knight, but a-foot 
this time. How well she knew 
him, although she scarcely raised 
her timid eyes to his face! She 
had not seen whence he had come, 
but she felt very glad to have him 
near her, half wondering the while 
at her sentiments towards him, 
poor little heart ! 


The knight was kinder and 
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gentler than before. He spoke to 
her of her beloved friends the 
flowers, and told her many clever 
things about them, which made 
her open her blue eyes in wonder- 
ing admiration as she listened. 
Then, when the evening was come, 
he sent her back to her grand- 
father, asking no promise this 
time that she would come again ; 
for there was a kiss upon her fair 
brow which he knew would act as 
a talisman to bring her there. 

Thus, day after day, gentle 
Estelle met her lover in the forest, 
and listened to his soft wily words 
—words which changed all the 
music of her life. One day he 
asked her for her love: could she 
refuse him? He knew it was his 
already. But when he spoke of 
flight her cheek paled, and the 
look in her eyes was full of sorrow; 
for she knew she must refuse him, 
and she feared to give him pain. 
But he would not listen to her 
refusal or prayers. She must be 
his entirely, to prove that she 
loved him as she said. Then she 
wept bitter tears at the thought of 
leaving her dear grandfather, whose 
heart she knew it would break; 
and it seemed to her troubled 
mind, as she wavered a moment, 
that the flowers waved their heads 
in mute reproach, and the per- 
fume which the winds wafted to- 
wards her seemed, as it were, their 
prayers that she should pity the old 
man. 

Even the voices of the birds ap- 
peared to repeat reproachfully her 
name. So in anguish she rose, and 
would fain have bid him adieu. 
But he clasped her to his heart, 
and declared he could not live 
without her, and prayed her to 
have pity on his passion. So 
weeping she promised to fly with 
him on the morrow, for she must 
needs first embrace the old man. 
Then her lover let her go, half re- 
gretting his imprudence ; for this 
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wild flower had wound itself around 
his heart, and he believed that she 
was indeed necessary to him. 


V. 

Sweet Estelle fled in feverish 
haste from her lover, anxious to 
lengthen the distance between 
them, for his words had dismayed 
her. Her blue eyes were wild and 
strange, and her golden hair float- 
ed on the wind. In the bewilder- 
ment of her feelings she looked 
not where she went, and her feet 
strayed far from her village home. 
As darkness deepened, and her 
strength began to fail, her spirit 
grew more calm, and pressing both 
her little hands to her fevered tem- 
ples, she stopped and looked timid- 
ly round. 

All was dark and strange, and 
the forest far behind. A weary 
lonely feeling came over her, and 
the pent-up tears started to her 
eyes, for she was very tired, yet 
dared not turn back, as she knew 
not the way; then, as she thought 
of the poor old man waiting for her 
so anxiously at home, she fell with 
a cry of terror on the grass, and lay 
there with her golden hair all wet 
and tangled, and her white face 
buried in her hands. Poor crushed 
flower! the storm had been too 
great for the strength ofits delicate 
stem ; ithad been bent too roughly, 
and could not raise its sweet head 
again. 

The village priest, happening to 
pass that way, saw a childish form 
lying in the wet grass; he gently 
raised it, and, recognising the fea- 
tures of sweet Estelle, beheld with 
surprise and pain her pale face and 
closed eyes, and almost feared that 
she was dead. He took her care- 
fully in his arms and carried her 
homewards as far as he could, until 
he was obliged to sit down and 
rest with his fair burden. A good 
man from the village, passing with 
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his market cart, took them both 
up; and the two kind hearts laid 
sweet Estelle on the straw at the 
bottom of the cart, and covered 
her over with their coats to try and 
warm her back to life, wondering 
sorrowfully what great misfortune 
had come to their little belle, and 
why she had gone so far from home. 

When they arrived at the village 
the priest sent the good man to tell 
her grandfather to have courage, 
for his little Estelle was not lost, 
but had stayed late in the forest 
and lost her way; but he had 
brought her home, and would send 
her over soon. Meanwhile poor 
Estelle had been aroused from her 
stupor, and with burning tears con- 
fessed to the holy man all the sor- 
row of her heart. 

‘My child,’ said he, ‘ your lover 
is an evil man, and only means 
your ruin. You did well to fly from 
him, and it were better had he never 
crossed your path. I will not re- 
buke you now, my poor child, for 
the wrong you did in listening to 
his cunning words; doubtless the 
innocence of your heart prevented 
your feeling any wrong. May God 
help you, my child, to root out this 
evil affection.’ 

Estelle’s tears fell faster as she 
listened, for it pained her sorely to 
hear her lover called evil ; but she 
promised to obey, and humbly 
confessed that she had done wrong 
in not telling her grandfather of 
this man; but, to her, her love 
had been so holy that her heart 
and lips had refused the sacrilege 
of telling it even to him. 


VI. 


Days and weeks passed by, and 
the roses fled from Fstelle’s cheeks. 
Her eyes grew brighter, and with 
slow steps she went her way, shun- 
ning the brook and flowers, and her 
sweet voice was silent, no more 
joining the song of the birds. The 
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good neighbours asked her what 
had come to her to change her so, 
and the old man grew anxious as 
he watched, from day to day, the 
change grow greater in his precious 
darling. Still none guessed her se- 
cret, for to all she answered the 
same : ‘ The summer is passed, all 
is changed ; I change too.’ 

At even, when she lay in her 
tiny white bed in the little chamber 
that was her sanctuary, looking 
like a lily in a shroud of snow, she 
watched the stars appear one by 
one, and thought of Azm. It made 
her happier to think that perhaps 
he saw them too ; and with a trou- 
bled sigh she wondered if she 
were in his thoughts. Then, as 
she remembered that the good 
priest had told her it was a sin even 
to think of him, for he was a bad 
man, the tears fell fast from her 
sweet eyes. He bad! how strange ! 
She half thought the father must 
be mistaken, for the few bad men 


she had seen in their little village 
had rough brutal manners and evil 
faces, while he had such gentle 
ways—at least with her—and such 


a noble face. As she thought she 
wept the more, till her heavy eyes 
closed in troubled sleep, and the 
pale moon shone through the open 
window upon her, as it were a 
pitying angel watching over her. 
*Twas thus one autumn night, 
when Estelle, thinner and paler 
than ever, had, weeping, prayed 
that the stars might ever watch over 
her lover and guard her grand- 
father, that her weary gentle spirit 
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fled away on the moonbeams ; and 
who knows if a tiny star which ap- 
peared that night to a sage in his 
closet was not the spirit of beauti- 
ful Estelle, itself fulfilling the prayer 
which her feeble heart had offered 
up? 
* * a * * 


Years after, a worn man, with a 
shattered form and a dark face—‘a 
noble stranger,’ said the villagers— 
wandered listlessly through the 
churchyard. He stopped to read 
the inscription on a little white 
cross, over a grave planted with 
lilies and snowdrops and other 
white flowers. There was only the 
name and age of the sleeper below, 
but it flushed the cheek of the 
stranger : 

TO 


ESTELLE, 


AGED SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


He turned away with a bitter 
smile. 

‘Died of love and virtue, poor 
child! Well, she would have died 
of a broken heart, probably, had 
she listened to me. As well die of 
virtue. But it is only such little 
wild flowers as she who have hearts 
true enough to die of love for a 
wretch like me ; while I, the ruined 
dupe of a profligate beauty, live, a 
lonely wanderer.’ 

And the stranger quitted the 
churchyard with a scornful laugh, 
still to wander lonely and unloved. 
And the dead slept better when he 
was gone. 








